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. TIME TO GO. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Tuey know the time to go! 
The fairy clocks strike their inaudible hour 
In field and woodland, and each punctual flower 
Bows at the signal an obedient head 

And hastes to bed. 





The pale Anemone 
Glides on her way with scarcely a good-night ; 
The Violets tie their purple night-caps tight ; 
Hand clasped in hand, the dancing Columbines, 
In blithesome lines, 
Drop their last courtesies, 
Flit from the scene, and couch them for their 
rest ; 
The Meadow Lily folds her scarlet vest 
And hides it ’neath the Grasses’ lengthening 
green,, 
Fair and serene. 


Her sister Lily floats 
On the blue pond.and raises golden eyes 
To court the golden splendor of the skies. 
The sudden signal comes, and down she goes 
To find repose 


In the cool depths below. 
A little later, and the Asters blue! 
Depart in crowds, a brave and cheery crew ; 
While Golden Rod, still wide awake and gay, 
Turns him away, 


Furls his bright parasol, 
And, like a little hero, meets his fate. 
The Gentians, very proud to sit up late, 
Next follow. Every Fern is tucked and set 
’Neath coverlet, 


Downy and soft and warm. 
No little seedling voice is heard to grieve 
Or make complaints the folding woods beneath; 
No lingerer dares to stay, for well they know 
The time to go. 


Teach us your patience, brave, 
Dear flowers, till we shall dare to part like you, 
Willing God’s will, sure that his clock strikes 
true, 
That his sweet day augurs a sweeter morrow, 
With smiles, not sorrow. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
rr 


THE MISSISSIPPI PLAN. 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 
I. 


Ir seems that I failed, in my opening 
letters on the lesson of Mississippi, to show 
that the Democratic Rebellion within the 
Union last fall was an outrage as gross 
and as inexcusable as the Democratic Re- 
bellion against the Union in 1860. Some 
of the Democratic journals of the South 
and some of the “‘ independent ” journals 
of the North—Democratic, in the same 
Sense that the supporters of President 
Napoleon’s coup d'état were democratic 
and independent ; in the same sense in 
which corsairs and highwaymen are inde- 
Pendent—and even orators in the interests 
of “law and order” in Mississippi have 
first garbled and then quoted my contribu- 
tions to these columns to prove that the 
banditti were justified for their crimes! 

Before describing the character of the 
poor whites and their leaders, the pale- 
faced savages of our nation, in the dread 
Presence of whdse atrocities the red follow- 
ers of Sitting Bull should sit speechless . 
With the admiration which an unattainable 
Superiority extorts, I ask you to allow me 











to lift the curtain here and there, for a 
swift glance only at the scenes that were 
enacted last year in Mississippi. I shall not 
quote from the evidence taken by the Senate 
Committee, because some one of your 
readers might believe that it had been col- 
ored for political effect. I shall quote from 
letters sent, when the campaign was going 
on, by whites and blacks, under the secrecy 
of official correspondence, to the governor 
of the state. I shall take, also, only a few 
of the more peaceful counties in which the 
Republicans had the numerical majority. 

I shall glance at three counties only—Lee, 
Lowndes, and Madison. 





Il. 

There were 715 Republican voters in Lee 
County in 1873, and only 183 in 1875. 

Let a colored man tell how this result 
was reached—how the blacks ‘‘ deserted the 
Republicans” and ‘‘ joined Democratic 
clubs by hundreds,” as the Mississippi 
congressmen assert that they did at the 
last election—and let him: describe how 
admirably fitted the Democratic party— 
‘*the party of the Constitution ”—is (as La- 
mar has argued) to ‘secure and guarantee 
the civil and political rights ” which the Re- 
publican party—‘‘ the party of progress ”— 
won by bullet and bayonet, by ballots, 
equal rights, and civil-rights bills. 

H. M. Williams, on the 31st of October, 
wrote to the governor of Mississippi: 


“*T will drop you a few lines and let you 
know how the Democrats is adoing at 
Verona and Tupelo, Lee Co., Miss. 

“‘They are shooting, and drawing pistols, 
and whipping the colored men, and making 
them join the Democratic club. 

‘On the 30th of October, in Verona, the 
white men shot at a colored man, and said 
his brains ought to have been shot out. 
They started to talking about the Republican 
party; and the white man got mad, and 
pulled out his pistol and shot twice. 

«There is plenty of men who desire to 
be Republicans; but cannot be on account 
of the Democrats. 

“‘They had a big speaking at Okolona 
yesterday. There was about 500 colored 
men joined the Democratic club. They 
did not want to join; but the white men 
made them join by drawing their pistols. 

“Buck Smith, sheriff, took two men 
from the penitentiary and made them join 
the Democratic club.” 





Til. 

W. F. Simonton is or was the superintend- 
ent of education in Lee County. There are 
several letters from him, written before 
the last election, in the archives of the exec- 
utive department of Mississippi. They 
give a vivid picture of the means by which 
the ‘“‘party of the Constitution” carried 
that county. I shall quote briefly from 
each of them. 

As early as September 5th he wrote: 

** Governor:—Something must be done, 
and that speedily, or the few true ones of 
us up this way will soon be slaughtered, 
driven from the country, or forced to plead 
to outlaws for mercy. I am ready and 
willing to fight in a regular, civilized way; 
but I have no fancy for this prevalent 
murdering fashion, with all the odds against 
me. Without a great change in this por- 
tion of the state, an election would be 
a farce.” 


On the 17th of September he again wrote: 
‘We are passing through a shocking 





and sickening ordeal here. Armed squads 
of men are traversing the country night 
and day. . . . Many colored men have fled. 
Many have been arrested on trumped-up 
charges. Five were brought into my vil- 
lage to-day, and are to-night incarcerated 
in a freight-car on the side-track of the 
railroad. They are charged with maltreat- 
ing a colored man, who says they did not 
maltreat him. The latter came to me early 
this morning and informed me that an 
armed posse of men had tried to prevail on 
him to swear these five men had whipped 
him. One of the five told me this morning 
they had been promised their liberty if 
they would agree to vote the Democratic 
ticket. The magistrate here is a tool of 
the night-raiders. . . . Several men are 
absent, and their friends do not know their 
whereabouts.” 

Five days before this he had written: 

‘“‘“We have in this county many un- 
authorized, organized, reckless, maraud- 
ing. bands of men, whose purpose is to in- 
augurate and continuea reign of terror. .. . 
Many Republicans are leaving this county. 
The civil authorities, in most cases, instead 
of affording relief, are used as an instru- 
ment against us. The local and inferior 
courts are prostituted to the vile and 
wicked purposes of the opposition.” 


He implored for protection for the Re- 
publican voters. 

On the 16th of October he again wrote: 

“It is utterly impossible for us to have 
anything like a fair election. A great 
many of the colored people fear they will 
be murdered if they vote the Republican 
ticket. A number of them have informed 
me their lives have been threatened if they 
vote the Republican ticket.” 

So, as help was not sent, as troops were 
refused, Lee County went Democratic ‘‘ by 
a large majority ” 





Iv. 

In a letter published in the Cincinnati 
Gazette, more than two months ago, I 
quoted a long letter from a Federal officer 
in Mississippi, describing the various meth- 
ods of fraud, intimidation, and violence by 
which Lowndes County was ‘“‘ converted ” 
or, rather, perverted to Democracy. In 
the New York Times—in five long letters— 
I have given a brief of the evidence pre- 
sented before the Oxford Grand Jury, which 
establishes the fact that all the counties 
(including Lowndes) bordering on Alabama 
were ‘‘carried” by the Democracy by 
frauds, and crimes, ranging from threats, 
refusals to open the polls, imprisonment of 
U. 8. commissoners, ballot-box stuffing, 
and invited invasions from Alabama, up to 
arson done to excuse murders by day and 
assassinations by night. 

I have no desire to repeat any single in- 

cident of the revolution called an election 
in Mississippi, because the facts are so 
shocking that I have not the inclination, 
and so numerous that I shall not have the 
time, before the close of the campaign, to 
indicate, even in the tersest form, one-half 
of them that are attested by affadavits. 
s I shall pass Lowndes County, therefore, 
‘with two brief extracts only, although the 
shortest explicit statement of the wrongs 
done to the Republicans of this district 
would occupy, at least, a page of your jour- 
nal. 

H. W. Lewis, sheriff of Lowndes wrote 
to Gov. Ames, on Oct. 29th.: 





‘‘Everything in this and adjoining 
counties is up to fever Heat. The twenty- 
four-pound cannon thunders every night. 
The brass band accompanies the Democratic 
speakers, together with about fifty hot- 
headed young men, and assassination and 
bloodshed are openly encouraged. Our 
voters are very much overawed and we 
fear we cannot get out more than one-half 


of th@p. Colfax County is thoroughly 
under heel of ruffianism and will be 
lost by the Republicans.” 


Blood was shed, murders were commit- 
ted, midnight assassinations did occur, 
and Colfax and Lowndes County were lost 
to the Republicans. 





Va 

A colored man, one of the judges of 
election, thus tells how the returns were 
made, even after the killings, threats, and 
ballot-box stuffing: 

‘ Sir:—This will inform you of the atti- 
tude I was placed in at the November elec- 
tion, at Columbus, Mississippi. I was com- 
pelled to sign my name to the returns, on 
account of the mob that stood around the 
judge and clerks at the county seat. I will 
further state that [many of] the voters did 
not get to vote, and many of them that did 
voted at the point of the guns and pistols 
of the Democratic party. My life was 
threatened at the ballot-box in Columbus, 
as one of the judges of the election. I 
will testify in any court of the states or 
the United States as to the results of the 
election held in this county. I feel that I 
am not yet safe. My house has been bro- 
ken open and my property all broken up 
and destroyed, and they say they wili get 
me next. I had to leave my house to get 
protection.” 


VI. 

There are over 13,000 blacks to less than 
6,000 whites in Madison County. Early in 
the campaign the Democrats organized their 
military clubs and began to breathe out 
threats and slaughter. Levi Hunt, a mem- 
ber of the Livingston Republican club, was 
shot and mortally wounded. The reign of 
terror began. The county was invaded by 
armed Democratic companies from Yazoo, 
which had already been the scenes of out- 
rages so gross that only seven Republican 
votes were cast in a county with a sure Re- 
publican majority of over 2,500. In order 
to prevent bloodshed, the Republican lead- 
ers made an agreement with the Democratic 
leaders which was called ‘‘a compromise.” 
This word recalls the bad old times when 
slavery cracked its whip over a crouching 
Congress and demanded new concessions to 
“sanctify” its crimes. Then, as now, the 
surrender was styled a ‘‘compromise mea- 
sure.” The Madison County compromise 
consisted in giving the Democrats two 
members of the legislature, two members 
of the board of supervisors, and a justice 
of the peace in each of the supervisors’ dis- 
tricts. At a free election the Democrats 
could not have elected a single officer. In 
publishing the terms of this surrender, the 
chairman of the Republican executive com- 
mittee thus stated what the Democrats 
agreed to on their part: 

“The Democrats expressly pledge them” 
selves that all members of their party that 
may be named by the sheriff shall on elec- 
tion day attend the polls during the whole 
day and act as deputy sheriffs, . . . 
and that every person shall be allowed t® 
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vote as he sees fit, without any molestation 
or interference on the part of any person.” 


There was a public admission, never con- 
troverted by-the Democrats, that. without 
this surrender of the political rights of the 
majority no freedom of election could 
have been secured. But in this ‘‘ address 
to the Republicans of Madison County” 
the chairman (Henry R. Smith) also added, 


as his reason for consenting’to the surren- 


der, this much-revealing statement, which 
no Democrat has ever challenged, except- 
ing at thesafe distance of a thousand 
miles, in the halls of Congress: 


‘‘This arrangement was entered into by 
us solely in the interests of peace, to pre- 
vent scenes of riot and bloodshed, which 
are taking place in other counties of this 
state, to allay the prevailing excitement, 
and to restore peace, harmony, and good 
feeling among all classes of citizens of our 
community.” 

This was the compromise, and these the 
reasons for it. It only remains to say that 
the Republicans kept their faith. The 
Democrats got their offices. And since? 





VIL. 

There will be no more compromises in 
that county, unless the bandits of thg Gulf 
States are taught that the rights de; 
voter, if need be, shall be protected by the 
strong-armed hand of the nation. 

Among the last-mentioned documents 
filed by ex-Gov. Ames was a letter from 
Vernon, in this county, written by Mark 
Joseph, a justice of the peace. It is dated 
January 6th, 1876. Here are a few sen- 
tences from it: 

“On the night of January 14th, between 
the hours of 10 and 12 P. M., a party of 
men shot into the house of Bailess Fairfax, 
a colored man, and ran him away from his 
premises, so that he is a refugee. This was 
done on account of his political views, he 
being a leading Republican. They fired 
some thirty shots into the house and com- 
pletely riddled the house with their bullets. 
He escaped through the flooring. Several 
colored persons saw the shooting; but are 
afraid to make an affidavit to that effect. 

‘*Threats have been made that leading 
Republicans cannot live in this district. 
_-“T am a magistrate and was elected on 
the compromise ticket. I am a Republic- 
an and have always voted the Republican 
ticket. I was one of the executive com- 
mittee that made the compromise, with the 
understanding that all the colored voters 
should have a right to vote any ticket with- 
out interferance or intimidation. 

‘*There are acertain class of citizens in 
this district who are determined to run off 
the leading Republicans, and since the elec- 
tion have kept up such intimidation that, if 
nof checked in time, it may lead to some- 
thing serious. The colored people living 
in this district are peaceable and law-abid- 
ing citizens and I think their rights ought 
to be protected. . . 

‘‘The colored men are intimidated to 
such an extent that something must be 
done. I know the duties of my office 
and am able to perform the same; but when 
citizens are persecuted and their lives 
threatened on account of political views I 
think it needs protection from a higher 
power than a justice’s court.” 


Even so, Mark Joseph; for surely the 
first and most sacred duty of every gov- 
ernment is to give its citizens protection, 
both at home and abroad. 

Meanwhile, where is Bailess Fairfax? 
“‘T know not,” writes the justice of the 
peace. ‘‘He and several other colored 
men had rented the Kinch Kearney plant- 
ation for this year. He had a crop of 
cotton, but had not gathered it.” 





VILL. 

Many Republicans have had the same 
punishment awarded them for the crime of 
believing in the national creed—namely, 
banishment and consequent confiscation of 
crops. 

The widow and the son of Senator Cald- 
well, the colored martyr, are in Washington 
to-day; and Mrs. Caldwell will probably 
lose her cotton crop, because the bandits 
who slew her husband in cold blood will 
not suffer her son to go back—‘‘ in this 
Gentennial year.” 


_— —————____. 





AN UNENOWN POET. 
BY D. R. LOCKE (PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 





Two years ago there was laid under the 
sod, inthe State of. Maine, a. poet well be- 
loved by his people, whose name was hard- 
ly known outside the state in which he was 
born, With more active ambition, his songs 
might have been known as far as English is 
spoken and have gone down to posterity 

those of Burns, the-Ettrick Shepherd, 
and their kin, whom men love so because they 
touch their hearts*to feeling, or speak what 
they cannot express. Theirs is the apos- 
tolic succession, for they carry the divine 
touch in their fingers, which are laid upon 
closed eyes, and men see the light on the 
daisy’s ‘‘wee, modest, crimson-tippit 
flower,” or the sadness on the November 
hills of Ayr. They breathe upon men, and 
deaf ears are loosened to catch the music 
of the laverock’s song, going wild between 
the splendor of Heaven and the love of 
earth, or the tender passion of the mother’s 
song, as she rocks her babe beside her cot- 
tage-door. They sigh, and men find words 
for their yearning and voice for their grief, 
as ‘‘Highland Mary” has carried the lament 
of thousands on brae and sierra; and the last 
lines of ‘‘ Annie Laurie” are charged with 
the devotion of lovers till they almost have 
the sacredness of an oath. 

Of such was the man I name to-day. His 
work was known, if the poet was not. 
How many have read and reread ‘‘ The 
Empty Sleeve,” ‘‘My Child’s Origin,” 
‘«The Shepherd and the Lamb,” and ‘‘ The 
Under Dog in the Fight,” and cut these 
verses from newspapers and carried them 
about and read them to others, who never 
heard the name of David Barker. 

He was born in Exeter, Maine, to a for- 
tune of simply energy and self-reliance. 
The Barkers are now one of the great fam- 
ilies of Maine, the very name carrying 
with it a stamp of character, eloquence, po- 
litical influence, and a most unbounded 
freedom of cpinion and expression—so 
much so that, when the younger branches 
bring the license of freedom and expres- 
sion caught at home into drawing-rooms 
elsewhere. all question ceases when it is 
known that they ‘‘belong to the Barkers.” 
The entire self-dependence of the family in 
its early days won for it rights of frank- 
ness which are religiously preserved. 

When David was seven his father was 
found dead in the snow, killed by his team. 
As he says in one of his poems to his 
dearly-beloved brother Lewis: 


“In that awful hour, my brother, 
na We had nothing left to lean upon 
But God and a Roman mother.” 


There were ten children, a trifle of three 
hundred dollars, and a farm encumbered 
for more than it was worth. to keep them 
with. But the mother would not see her 
home broken up, and went to work with the 
older children to redeem the farm, and 
brought the family up with credit. In the 
thrifty farming town in which David Bar- 
ker was born and lived such effort and 
simplicity were not rare; and it was from 
real life he drew the simple, moving touches 
of such side-pictures as ‘“‘Poor Widow 
Moore”: 

“ One day she told me, and she cried, 
The winter that her husband died 
She tended her own barn, 
And spun with her own poor widowed hands 
Five hundred skeins of yarn. 
. . * . ? * 
**Ah! woman in your gorgeous wealth, 
With false, perverted taste, 
Who drizzle out a vapid life, 
’Mid frippery and paste, 


Come, I can teach you many a phrase, 
. * * . . . 


But cannot tell you what this means, 
She tended her own barn 

And spun with her poor widowed hands 
Five hundred skeins of yarn.” 


A very clear idea of his bringing up, as 
well of his unconventional humor, may 
be found in these lines: 

“Though years have fled, I mind it yet, 
Iand my lawyer brother, 


Would badger, bother, tire, and fret 
Our good old praying mother. 


“The words would scarcely leave her there, 
Ere he and I forgot ’em, 
When, as a substitute for prayer, 
She spanked our youthful bottom. 


“ With inward threat and outward pout, 
IT and my legal brother 
Agreed that Heaven had dealt us out 
A rash and cruel mother. 


“Since then, as on Life’s billows tossed, 
With Sin’s old chains a-clanking, 
I find those teachings were not lost— 





That praying and that spanking.” 








He seems to ‘have had a roguish, some- 
what lawless and busy boyhood; and his 
poems have many allusions to the pranks 
of that time. He early knew that he 
must depend upon his own efforts; but he 
was & quick and ambitious scholar, and 
sent himself through Foxcroft Academy, 
then a school of no small repute, and be- 
came a favorite teacher. Teaching not 
being sufficiently remunerative, he: learned 
the trade of blacksmithing, which he pur- 
sued. for some years, till, his health failing, 
he studied law and became the legal ad- 
viser of his native town. 

He was warmly esteemed by the profes- 
sion of the state, for his gifts and humor; 
but it is doubtful whether he ever gave 
that attention to the law which would have 
won for him more than a mere local 
reputation. A mind like his would not 
lend itself without effort to the dry details 
of suits and proceedings. It is impossible 
to suppose the man who wrote ‘‘ The Un- 
der Dog in the Fight” or ‘‘The Poet’s In- 
vitation” studying the points in a disputed 
land case with relish, or going over the 
settlement of an estate in the interest of 
some grasping old hunks. To him the 
green grass and running brooks of litera- 
ture were ever more acceptable than the 
dry Sahara of the law, even though there 
were gold inits sands. If he went gold- 
hunting at all, it would be with as much 
enthusiasm for the glorious mountains and 
beautiful valleys in which the ore was 
found as for the gold itself. Besides, he had 
so strong a sense of justice, such a leaning 
toward and sympathy for the weak, and so 
bitter a hatred of wrong and oppression 
that very many briefs that would be taken 
eagerly by less conscientious men he 
would throw indignantly out of his win- 
dow. Nevertheless, he made a modest com- 
petency, and was held in such esteem by 
his townsmen as to be sent to the legisla- 
ture, where three of his brothers have held 
places; and Bowdoin College, unsolicited, 
sent him its degree for his poetical merits. 
Outwardly his life was one of unpretend- 
ing success. 

But it had its shadings, and they were 
deep ones. His health was broken in youth, 
and its morbid influence lent acuteness to 
the strokes of disappointment that made 
them insupportable. He was the odd 
genius of the family, and recognized as such 
by all who knew him. At meetings of the 
bar, when the circle went wild over the 
splendid talents and bright spirits of his 
brother, Lewis Barker, prince of good com- 
pany, the members were always ready for 
eccentric speech or more eccentric song 
from David, which, by allusions to names 
and points familiar, always well managed 
and in keeping, sent them off in roars of 
delighted laughter. When he rose, the ex- 
pectant auditors were always certain of 
something not only good, but new. His 
humor was his own. He never had occa- 
sion to borrow. His chance poems were 
copied and handed about from one to an- 
other, till he might be appropriately named 
“‘The Poet of the Vest-Pocket.” 


But alternating with this humor were 
moods of the most utter gloom. When 
one of these came, he would go away from 
his fellows and bury himself for weeks, 
not allowing the approach of a soul, till it 
went off as suddenly as it came. In these 
solitudes he wrote, as if driven to madness, 
as grotesque and witty fancies as ever 
entered the head of man. These poems he 
never showed to mortal eye, and the few 
known, by which we know the others, were 
rescued by his brother from the oblivion 
into which they otherwise would have 
fallen. 

But it is less with the man—what he did 
or might have done—that we have to do 
than with the poet whose modest book is 
before us. Since books were made there 
seldom has been so unique a collection or 
one of whose deserts so many opinions 
may be honestly expressed. Not a line in 
it, from first to last, shows the slightest 
premeditation; not a line has been polished 
or fitted to its place. The writer wrote as 
the bird sings—because he must, apparently 
caring nothing whether the hearer was 
pleased or not. It mattered not to him 
whether his arrow was shapely or clumsy, 
so that it went directly to its mark. Sen- 
timent, feeling, satire, humor, roughness 
that grates and sensibility that soothes 


—_——— 
blades which cut clean and cleavers which 
mangle; rapiers in one line, sling-stones ; 
the next—all this Wor ape,” 
hensible mingling of opposite methodé to 
achieve a single purpose shoWrat onee-the 
motive and the feeling of the mam who 
wrote them. Through verses as homély ax 
can be ‘there runs the finest vein of sent. 
ment in any author that we can call our 
own. ogc 
His longest poew¥ and: by all odds his 
best, which he ealls ‘‘ My First Courtship,” 
falls into swing With these lines, which the 
laureate of this country will be the first 
with readiest grace to admit to a place with 
his own ‘‘ Ezekiel’s Courtship ”: 





“Twas at a country paring-bee 
I met the fair Almira; 
I reckon from that blessed day, 
As Arabs from Hegira. 
. * » C ? 
“Upon my chair I played old reels, 
By drumming with my fingers, 
And felt, no doubt, as darkness feels 
Which round the daylight lingers. 


“We both were verdant as the blade 
Of grass in summer weather: 
But then methought that we were made, 
To ripen off together. 


“Some bards would make her free from sin, 
And say that angels chased her, 
To feast their eyes upon her skin, 
As white as alabaster.” 


But the lover scorns to yield truth to po- 
liteness: 


“In building roads or telling yarns 
I’m death against this crooking ; 
I only say that she was more 
Than decently good-looking.” 


But he is willing to yield all the good points 
she deserves: 


“One thing can truthfully be said: 

Almira would not crawl from bed 
And sit two hours a-yawning ; 

She seldom slopped and never sloshed, 

Her back-hair combed and face : he washed, 
And then the darling girl, beside, 

Would always have her shoestrings tied 
The first thing in the morning.” 


In those times, it seems, flesh was grass, 
and not spring-steel and wadding. 


“In those old times, if we should court 
Two girls of Jones’s or Hilliard’s, 
Who weighed one hundred sixty pounds 
Each by ber father’s steelyards, 


* One thingis sure as time and tide, 
That we were safe in betting, 

’Twas solid girl, and nothing else, 
That you and I were getting. 


* * * * * * 


‘* Some things the old folks seemed to prize 
Above her being fair— 
Her mother told me that ber girl 
Was rugged as a bear— 


* And then the old man bragged that she 
Was built just like her mother— 
Was just as limber as aneel 
And just as tough as leather.” 


Owing to the lack of room, his opportu 
nities for courting the fair Almira were not 
remarkably good: 


* One side the room the old folks slept— 
Her father and her mother; 
The swifts, wheel,]oom, and warping-bars 
Were standing on the other. 


“ The tom-cat and a cosset lamb 
Were in one corner lying, 
While o’er my head the pumpkin hung 
My darling had been drying. 


* Above the belching back-logs lain 
The pig and turkey-victual 
Was sweating on the iron crane, 
Within a five-pail kettle. 


“ Three bovs were in a trundle-bed— 
One kicking with the colic; 
Three girls down through the knot-hole floor 
Were peeping—full of frolic. 


“Their library, on the mantelpiece, 
Was of arre selection; 
They had all of the standard works 
And but one work of fiction. 


“The Bible, Bunyan, Watts’s Hymns, 
Which taught both me and you so 
The reader, speller, grammar-book, 
Arithmetic, and Crusoe. 


** Grant said he always lived by plan, 
For on the shelf appointed 
There smoked the sulphurin the pan 
From which the children ointed. 


‘* Her mother, ere she went to bed 
(God bless the dear old homespun saint), 
The round pine kitchen-table spread 
With honey reeking from the bees, 
With nutcakes and with pigs-foot cheese, 
In case the girl or I was faint.” 


The mother was a hard-working, patient, 
kindly woman—a model mother-in-law. 
But bere comes a lifelike picture of the 
father of Almira—a swearing, drinking, 
boisterous Down-Easter: 

“ Old Shubael Grant then bragged an hour 
Of everything on earth he knew, 


And ‘all he ever dreamed of too 
How he had licked big Abel Tower, 





And knocked an eye and wisdom tooth 
Square down the throatof Orlan Booth 
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How on one leg he used to stand f 


And box an hour with Rufus Carn; 
And with an ax and flask in hand 

Had run the ridge-pole of a barn ; 

And how he always liked the fun 

Of knocking hats with long-leg Banks ; 
And how they danced from sun to sun 
At the last muster on the planks. 


* . * * * 
How, after dark, his old blind horse, 
With heaves and lame in every foot, 

He linked on old Jehial Morse, 

And got a shoat and drink to boot; 

How once a number twelve he wore, 
Although his feet were small as mine, 
To make them think ’twas neighbor Moore 

Who plundered cedar o’er the line; 

And how he marketed his hay, 

Not when the skies were byight and warm, 
But always on a lowery day, 

And often through a driving storm, 

That half a ton, less tare and tret?’ 

Was just twelve hundred when ‘twas wet. 
And how at Pullen’s piling-bee 
He whacked and welted Simon Spear, 
And warmed the wax within his ear, 

Yes, browsed him like a Saxon, 

For speaking disrespectfully 
Of God and Andrew Jackson.” 


Where can be found more simple, touch- 
ing lines, and more human nature, than in 
these? 

‘That blessed wheat, mixed in with tares, 
That pious mother’s humble prayers, 
And love you harbor for her daughter, 
You know will often make you stand 
More lies and brags and drunks and cheats 
From her old father than you ought to; 
And so, through prayers and rum and all, 
I toughed it out at Grant’s that fall.” 

Thus through a hundred pages the story 
of his first love and its hapless end runs its 
way, changing its mood in the most whim- 
sical manner—suddenly dropping its care- 
less play for some such strong and terse 
lines as these: 

“Hach for his grist must take his turn, 
Each form that shields a deathless soul 
And one tough lesson he must learn, 
That, though he curse or though he pray, 
While Justice grinds, he takes his pay 
To the last kernel of the toll.” 

Twenty years ago the ‘“‘ Under Dog in the 
Fight” was published, and at once became 
one of the songs of the people. The broad 
humanity shining through these lines are 
characteristic of the man. He illustrated it 
in his politics and in his daily life: 

“1 know that the world—that the great big world— 

Will never a moment stop 


To see which dog may be in the fault, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 


‘But, for me, I shall never pause to ask 
_. Which dog may be in the right, 
For my heart will beat—while it beats at all— 
For the under dog in the fight.” 


The hatred of oppression, which was the 
strongest trait in his character, and which 
made him beloved by all the poor of his 
vicinity, made him, of course, a pronounced 
abolitionist, at a time when it cost some- 
thing, even in Maine, to oppose slavery. 
Many of his most stirring lyrics were polit- 
ical, especially during and after the war. 
He dared to address these lines to ‘‘ John 
Brown in Prison”: 

“ The outer John Brown they may torture and kill 
And tumble it into a grave; 
But the inner John Brown will trouble them still, 
By its whisperings round with the slave.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled, as the prophet 
hoped it would be. And when there were 
doubts as to whether slavery should die, 
he wrote in an apostrophe to the ‘‘ Ship of 
State”: 

“Clean the decks of the curse. If opposed by the owner, 


Hurl the wretch to the wave, as they hurled over 
Jonah. 


With a “ FREEDOM TO ALL” gleaming forth from 
our banner, 

Let the tyrant yet learn we have freemen to man 
her.” 

Running through the volume are the 
strongest evidences that, whatever particular 
form it may have taken in his mind, the 
author had a most ardent hope, amounting 
to almost, but not quite, a faith in another 
and better world. ‘‘ Leather French” wasa 
hermit in his neighborhood, who lived 
wretchedly and died miserably. 

“ Has that old leather garb that you wore, Leather 
French, 
That you wore in the days long ago, 
Been exchanged for the robe-you named in your 
prayer, 
For a robe that is whiter than snow? 


And that dreary old hut, where you dwelt, Leather 
French, 


The old hut on the hurricane lands, 
Was it bartered by you at the passes of Death 

For a house not erected with hands? 

The Moody and Sankey versiflers have so 
overdone this. kind of thing, and:so badly, 
as to depreciate and make commonplace the 
real poetry of this. 

There is in his ‘Early Recollections,” 
addressed to his brother, Lewis Barker, now 
&@ prominent lawyer of Bangor, mingled 
drollery and sadness, ‘couched in homeliest 
phrase: s 
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Our mother, dear Lew, though decrepit and old, 
Has baked us a.loaf now and then, 
To see if by practice we ever could find 

The tastes of our boyhood again. 

That poor mother’s labors, I fear, were in vain 
Our efforts were powerless, too; 

For life’s bitter emptings has tainted those loaves, 
And poisened our appetites, Lew. 

I cannot avoid adding to this sketch of a 
man I loved only less than his work, the 
opinion of one of our coolest feminine 
critics—a-woman who will not be accused 
of too much tenderness in her literary 
judgments—Shirley Dare, which I have 
permission to take from a private letter: 


‘*T shall never want to passa slim volume 
of unknown poems again, for the chance of 
finding in it one thing as good as many in 
David Barker’s book. He might have left 
but this.and lived by it: 

‘** Fear not the man of wealth and birth, 

Securely resting in his seat, 


But sooner him, who, dashed to earth, 
Is rising to his seat. 


«Prom straightened bow the arrowed spear 
By warrior’s arm is never sent; 
The danger which you have to fear 
Comes when that bow is bent.’ 

‘‘Lines Greek in their simplicity and 
strength. His poems of sentiment, not his 
sentimental ones, must be pure inspiration. 
Since you say he never altered his verses, 
they must have come to him as we know 
the finest thoughts have come to others— 
floating into his brain polished and com- 
plete, without other effort than that of de- 
lighting in their music. Perhaps all the 
earliest poetry of the world was born in 
this way. David Barker wrote as the first 
poets wrote, because he could not help it; 
and, while neither you nor I have any sym- 
pathy with talent which is above labor, it is 
pleasant to enjoy what Heaven sends of its 
own shaping, without any marks of earthly 
fingers. These poems will hardly bear 
lifting for comparison. They are of 
that delicate sort which affects us, we can 
scarcely tell why, and which we only re- 
peat as the words of some deep experience, 
I confess to liking these very much. 
Though not to modern taste, they have a 
fine old charm, like the hymns of Cowper: 

““* The seaman’s bark, whose bellied sail 

The storm has drenched and wind has filled, 


To reach its déstined port might fail 
If storm and wind were stilled. 


** And thus ourfarks may quicker find, 
Though long of waves the sport, 
Though dashed ahead by storm and wind, 
A final peaceful port. 


** The smouldering coals that underneath 
Some cumbrous pile have calmly lain 
Might fire the world if fanned by breath 
Of passing hurricane. 


**And, Brother, now perhaps thou hast. 
Deep buried ’neath plebeian name, 
A fire, which, tc uched by sorrow’s blast, 
May kindle into flame. 


“* The rust that creeps o’er warrior’s blade, 
When peace can sleep without alarms, 
Is seen no more when shout is made, 
To arms! the foe! to arms!’ 


‘‘T don’t know whether you will see any- 
thing in this or not; but to me they have a 
delicate, moving, satisfying sound, like the 
low note of an organ prelude, which enter 
into our moods, elevating without disturb- 
ing them. Knowing how the writer’s life 
was one struggle with ill-health, there is 
something deeply pathetic in this plaint of 
a man whose strength was failing. 


AT THE FRONT. 


“© Ms the usage of years in all wars of the tent, 
With the cannon and grape, with the sword and 
the gun, 
That the wounded and weak to the rear shall be 
sent— 
Shall be sent by platoons or be sent one by one: 
While the front is made up of the brave and the 
strong, 
Though the battle be short or the battle be long. 
But the war 1 am in—this war with diseaso— 
With a fear and a tremor the enemy sees. 
To this custom of ages they pay no regard, 
And I say to my race and to God it is hard; 
It is hard that they send us pale, weak ones ahead 
Through the fight and the march that leads down 
to the dead.’ 


‘* His wit will never be forgotten since he 
left such an epigram as this: 

«© * Poeta, nascitur, non fit,’ 

Was true, perhaps, when it was said ; 
But times since then have changed a bit, 
For nowadays, ’tis plain to see, 

To save the nurse and doctor’s fee, 

Most poets are not born, but made. 

‘The rustic pictutes in the book are drawn 
close to the life, with that sense of interest 
in literal actual scenes which, let me tell 
you, is a very rare trait in an author, in- 
deed, and the only thing that insures vigor 
and variety. It is this fearless, discriminat- 
ing handling of things coarse and common, 
combined with a sensibility keen as that 





of David {Barker, which makes tle -vast 


difference: between Thomas Hardy’s inim~' 


itable novels and the ruck of writers in our 
day. The comic old sinner, Shubael Grant, 
has ‘his points told off ‘with a relishing 
humor, that ‘strikes in,’ like Paddy’s 
laugh: 
“* Grant was an awful Democrat. 
To prove his hate of Whigs, ’tis said 


He voted for old Jackson once 
Long after that old saint was dead. 


“* He was a rigid Baptist, too. 
One day he cursed old Hider Pease, 
The leader of the bolting crew, 
For preaching ’gainst divine decrees. 


‘* Grant was an office-seeker some; 
He spared no pains and spared no plan. 
One year he paid a pint of ram 
To be elected tythingman. 


“* He stood against Elkanah Brown, 
And, though the office didn’t pay, 
He swore he’d stop their strolling round 
Upon the holy Sabbath Day. 


“* And then he struck for power and place. 
Ah! how his cousins rent the air 
The time he run with Uncle Mace, 
And beat him, for highway surveyor. 


‘** This second office paid him best. 

He worked the taxes in his bills 
Upon a fell-piece that he cleared— 
You know that ‘ cut-down ’ little west 

And little east of Henry Hill’s. 


*** Sometimes I fear that nowadays 
Our men of place have found the tracks 
Into the cut-down where old Grant 
Worked out his neighbors’ highway tax.’ 

‘‘The man who can keep this gait of fun 
and satire is not one whose name American 
readers can allow to be forgotten. How 
could he have kept himself so quiet in his 
little Maine village, when his verses were 
familiar from Minnesota to Texas? The 
reason must be that they fitted people’s 
feelings so exactly they forgot to ask who 
wrote them. 

«‘The poems he is best known by are not 
those which will make his lasting reputa- 
tion. Fhe ‘Beveled Grindstone’ and the 
‘Song for the Boys,’ 

“* Who, knocked about, have had to lie 
Spoon-fashion to the world,’ 

will be read long after ‘The Empty Sleeve’ 
and ‘The Under Dog in the Fight ’ are for- 
gotten. The much-admired poem, ‘My 
Child’s Origin,’ which Governor Andrew 
and a thousand good-hearted people such 
as he found so exquisite, lam frank to con- 
fess has but one reading to me—that of su- 
preme ridiculousness. When the public 
which scoffs at imagination makes up its 
mind to indulge in sweets, what a very large 
pieee of sentimentalism it can bolt. Chil- 
dren are delightful and darling enough, 
and I know what it is to love my child, as 
he says pathetically, ‘too much for com- 
fgrt,’ without needing any such fables as 
their ‘sliding down on a falling star,’ 
‘getting out of Heaven,’ or ‘blossoming 
as buds of immortality.’ The old nurses’ 
stories of their being found in hollow logs 
and under the mushrooms are preferable to 
such an overdose of fancy. 

‘‘T prefer to think that Mr. Barker’s poet- 
ical reputation suffers, as any poet’s would, 
if the hasty rhymes of his youth and incom- 
plete attempts of his after age were spread 
before his readers along with his better 
work. I could name one or two living 
poets whose credit, their friends think, 
would have been better served if they had 
been more chary of their favors. A man 
can always afford to keep back his second 
best. If ‘My Courtship’ could be pub- 
lished with a selection of his shorter poems, 
the work would give David Barker a place 
as one of the brightest, if the briefest, of our 
American poets. I never knew before how 
much a man’s reputation owed to judicious 
editing. Still, this does not lessen the 
beauty of his real poems, which will be 
read and loved wherever an ear of tune and 
heart of taste is found to recognize them.” 


The poem referred to, ‘‘ My Child’s Ori- 
gin,” which has been admired by so many, 
originally appeared in the New York Hven- 
ing Post: 

* One night, as old St. Peter slept, 
He left the gate of Heaven ajar, 


When through 4 little angel crept 
And came down with a falling star. 


“ One summer, as the blessed beams 
Of morn approached, my blushing bride 
Awakened from some pleasing dreams 
And found that angel by her side. 


“God grant but this—I ask no more— 
That when hé leaves this world of sin 
He'll wing his way for that blest shore, 
And find the door of Heaven again.” 


Coming from one who knows nothing of 
the man except as his work shows upon the 
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‘printed page, and who could not be ex- 
jpected to sympathize with many of his 
enthusiasms, this is praise indeed. It shows 
that, rough as was muchof his work, and 
matred by impatiente that Scorned polish 
and finish, there is in it all the very essence 


of poetry, which can be beautiful despite 
defects. 


David Barker lay down to his last sleep 
without knowing how well he had written 
or what good he had done the world. The 
men who built the palaces of India are 
unknown, but their pavilions remain, I 
am happy to have the opportunity of doing 
something to give to one sweet singer the 
guerdon he so richly deserved, though his 
voice is stilled forever. 

New York, Sept. 16th, 1876. 





A MODERN JEWISH HISTORIAN. 


BY A. 8. ISAACS, 





Tue advance of the Jews of Germany in 
culture during the past century is one of 
the most significant signs of theage. , When 
Lessing produced his ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” 
in 1779, outside of the small coterie about 
Mendelssohn there were few German Jews 
who could claim any prominence in philos- 
ophy or science. In 1876 Jewish scholars 
hold a position in Germany which recalls 
the glory of Spanish-Arabic times, when 
their ancestors led the advance-guard in the 
revival of learning and the spread of Greek 
and Arabic culture.. With the natural apti- 
tude of their race, after a long struggle 
with disfranchisement and intolerance, they 
bave taken a high rank in art, science, and 
literature and in a great measure mold the 
public opinion of the day. Philology num- 
bers among them her most eminent names, 
Medicine her most zealous devotees, Theol- 
ogy its broadest and most liberal disciples. 
There is hardly a university in Germany 
which does not include Jews. on its lectur- 
ing staff. Journalism is confessedly under 
their influence, while in literature Berthold 
Auerbach leads the long list of Jewish 
writers. 

In no branch, perhaps, has the Jewish 
intellect been more prominent than in that 
mysterious domain of Jewish history; and 
in this they have distanced all competitors, 
although for critical method they owe much 
to Ewald, whose work, however, does not 
extend to modern times. This subject nat- 
urally possesses a fascination for the Jewish 
mind. Heison familiar ground. Thesad 
though brilliant history of his race, in its 
contact with so many nations and periods of 
culture, through all of which he must passas 
an alien or a slave, despised, tortured, out- 
raged, yet glorified, peculiarly attracts his 
sympathies, fires his imagination, awakens 
his earnestness and enthusiasm. There 
have been no lack of names to engage in 
this field—men like Zunz, Geiger, Kayser- 
ling, Fiirst, Wiener, Lewisson. But these 
have been rather specialists in their branch. 
Yost, the most comprehensive Jewish his- 
torian upsto late years, failed in style and 
treatment, although he cleared the way for 
others to follow. But none of these writ- 
ers equals Dr. Graetz for unity of. design, 
briluancy of execution, and breadth of 
treatment. He has written Jewish history 
like a Jew whose life is part of that history, 
and his work, just brought to completion, 
after incessant labors of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is epschmachend enough to make a 
brief notice of the man and his book of in- 
terest to the American public. 

Dr. Graetz, now professor in the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, was born in 1817. His 
early years and trials, the story of his youth 
and manhood, need not be told here. The 
tendencies of his mind soon displayed 
themselves, and:in his maiden work, 
“Gnosticism and Judaism” (1846), his crit- 
ical acumen and fluent style attracted the 
notice of scholars. The erudite essays 
which he contributed in the following 
years to Dr. Frankel’s Monatschrift secured 
him a prominent place among the critics of 
the day; and on the establishment of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, at Breslau, 
in 1854, he was called to the position of 
professor of Jewish history and biblical 
exegesis. This gave him ample scope for 
his talents, and the publication, in eleven 
volumes, of his history, not to speak of his 
exegetical works and. his professorial and 
journalistic labors, prove his industry and 


Ss. 
Rightly to appreciate Graetz’s' labor in 
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this one branch of Jewish history, imagine | Dr. Graetz has his critics, who fasten | Summon them in to-day. Send a message | themselves in subjection, that they had 


for a moment what a colossal subject it is 
to handle and how far its ramifications ex- 
tend. It is the history of but one people, 
it is true; but what a meandering record, 
from the days of the patriarchs to emanci- 
pation in England and Germany! Leaving 
out of view biblical history, and beginning 
with post-biblical times, what an immense 
field to be surveyed! The history of the 
Maccabees; the spread of Greek influence, 
which culminated in Neo-Platonism; the 
rise of Christianity and the fortunes of the 
Apostolic Church; the completion of the 
Talmud; the dispersion of the Jews in 
Persia and Asia Minor; the repeated re- 
volts; the varying struggles of the exiled 
race, now in Barbary and nowin Arabic 
Spain; its relations to feudalism and the 
Orusades; the work of the Inquisition; the 
persecutions in the Middle Ages; the in- 
fluence of the Jews on the Protestant 
Reformation; the rise of the Hebrew 
studies in Germany; the dawn of tolera- 
tion with Lessing and Mendelssohn; the 
Jewish Reformation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—what varied and widely-reaching 
subjects are these to be grasped by one 
historian. Yet Graetz has accomplished 
the task. 

No less difficult is the historical method 
to be followed in a work of this kind. A 
historian cannot dash off the history of an 
epoch with the stroke of a pen. There 
are old chronicles to be examined, con- 
cealed in crumbling monasteries; au- 
thorities to be rectified; long-forgotten 
traditions to be revived; and all these 
heterogeneous elements to be sifted, blend- 
ed, united into one harmonious whole, 
to which the graces of a popular style 
thust not be wanting. In his compilation 
of sources Dr. Graetz is simply inexhaust- 
ible. He becomes thus a rich store-house 
for future workers in his field. Turn to 
the elaborate notes which enrich his vol- 
umes, and you can get some faint idea of 
his thorough scholarship and extensive 
reading. And how has it all been done? 
By the most rigid economy of time. Only 
a German professor, perhaps, knows how 
**to fill up the chinks.” Graetz rises daily 
at 44.m., and sleepsatilr.m. During 
the publication of his early volumes he is 
said to have worked day and night consec- 
utively for four weeks! Old Hebrew chron- 
icles were to be read; costly MSS. to be 
deciphered; the libraries of Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, and Breslau were to be 
ransacked; while active correspondents 
must search the Escurial, in Spain, the 
Vatican, at Rome, the precious alcoves of 
Oxford. A journey to Palestine was 
taken, to identify and illustrate biblical 
scenes and situations. 

Dr. Graetz’s history is largely biograph- 
ical. Believing that the history of an age 
is the -history of the heroes of that age, 
his work contains largely personal por- 
traitures of prominent Jewish writers, 
leaders, thinkers. How little th@*present 
day knows of the work achieved by Jewish 
intellect in philosophy, poetry, theology, 
and biblical science! Thinkers like Gabirol, 
Creskas, Maimonides, Gersonides, whose 
writings were not without influence on Spi- 
noza, and, hence, permeate German thought; 
poets like Jehuda Halevi, Moses Ibn Ezra, 
Alcharisi; exegetists like Rashi, Nachman- 
ides, Ibn Ezra, Salomo Ibn Adereth; 
@ long list of illustrious men who trimmed 
the lamp of faith and learning while me- 
dieval Europe was sunk in self-indulgence, 
dissoluteness, and feudal strife, with religion 
almost a synonym for superstition—it is a 
history of such men that Graetz presents to 
the reader, who rises from the perusal 
with new ideas and resolutions. The com- 
mon notion is that the Jew in the middle 
ages was an outcast, usurer, an abomina- 
tion. Graetz shows that he was something 
more than beggar or rogue. The Jew 
stood in favor at court, was royal physician 
and minister, thinker and writer; and even 
in the squalor of the Ghetto a healthy intel- 
lect was grantedhim. And why were they 
allowed such privileges, such immunities 
from pestilence and disease, when the hand 
of man pressed heavily upon them? Be- 
cause God’s laws were songs to them in 
their pilgrimage from land to land; and 
their glad songs of faith, courage, and hero- 
ism rise above the degradation and humil- 
iation of the centuries. 





upon portions of his history with relentless 
grasp. Like the school which he represents, 
he has suffered largely from the odium the- 
ologicum, both from within and without the 
Jewish camp. His views on biblical his- 
tory, his graceful portraitures of men and 
epochs deserve, at least, a respectful hearing, 
coming, as they do, from a man of such in- 
dividuality. He is charged with being a 
writer of strong prejudices. He is certainly 
a thinker of decided views and stands out 
like a giant among the literary pilferers and 
pigmies who raise such an outcry against 
him. His work must be treated asa whole, 
and not in isolated parts. Judged from this 
standpoint, its appearance marks an era inthe 
history of German culture. What Momm- 
sen has done for Rome, Curtius for Greece, 
and Ranke for modern history Graetz has 
done for the Jewish race. He has lifted 
them out of the mist of dim traditions and 
placed them, with all their faults and vir- 
tues, before the reader. He has frankly 
shown that, as men suffering degradation 
and intolerance, hypocrisy, narrowness, 
and ignorance ruled among some of them; 
but as heroes, filled with a divine ideal, the 
heart of the race throbbed with resolute 
effort, undying courage, reverence for the 
household and the house of God, and de- 
sire for knowledge in its best sense. 

The history, some of the later volumes of 
which are undergoing revision, exists in a 
complete form only in German. Separate 
volumes have already appeared in English, 
French, and Hebrew. The author has 
perfected arrangements for an English 
translation, by an accomplished English 
scholar, to appear first in London, in the 
course of a year or two. When the trans- 
lation appears English and American 
readers will have a want supplied, for the 
existing Jewish histories of Hannah Adams 
and Milman are without any critical value. 

BRESLAU, GERMANY. 





UNSEEN BATTLE-GROUNDS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





A BATTLE-GROUND is a sight sad enough. 
It is sad when the battle is raging. Column 
is shattered against column as when two 
seas meet; and the spray that flies is human 
blood. The battle-ground is sadder still 
when the fight is over. . 

The saddest battle-grounds, though, are 
the unseen—those never laid open to any 
human eye. They are these human hearts 
within. Honesty is striving there with 
dishonesty, purity with impurity, forgive- 
ness with revenge, self-sacrifice with seI™ 
Up they spring suddenly, these black- 
plumed forces of evil, and make their wild, 
mad charges. What squadrons may raid 
out from the human heart the Apostle 
James shows. He, certainly, was never 
accused of a complimentary style. His 
pen is a saber, slashing right and left. 
** Ye sinners,” he cries, ‘‘ ye double-mind- 
ed,” ‘‘ ye adulterers and adulteresses.” 

Before this onset of evil many a fair 
hope goesdown. A man goes out in the 
morning brave and hopeful. He comes 
back at night with a torn and bemired 
banner. 

“Don’t drink, Papa,” says a little child, 
in the morning. ‘‘ Never,” says the man. 
Poor fellow! in the smoke and heat of 
temptation he goes down. He rolls into 
his home at night—a beast. 

If a man is wise, he won’t fight this bat- 
tle alone. He will call in all possible help. 
And, thank God, there is help. 

It is a well-known fact that Wellington 
at Waterloo had allied forces. They came 
up in season, and Prussian guns gave the 
English the victory. It is said that Wel- 
lington cast many anxious looks in the 
direction where the Prussians were to ap- 
pear, and into battle their long, strong col- 
ums swept at fast. 

There’s an allied force in waiting for us 
all. There’s a fresh, invincible army of 
reserves, The roadways into the skies are 
crowded with these columns. When 
Christ in his betrayal spoke of the ‘‘twelve 
legions of angels” that could be summoned 
to his aid he suggested that power of God 
which, like an army, rank behind rank, 
eolumn after columr waits to help us all. 
**T want to be re-enforced,” cries a man. 
Tempted youl, there are re-enforcements 
for you. Call in your reserve forces. 





of prayer up from the battle-ground. 
Though you may look anxiously to Heaven, 
as Wellington did for his help, you will 
never look invain. On that dark Waterloo 
day Napoleon had a friendly force nigh at 
hand; but Grouchy, who led it, failed to un- 
derstand rightly his place in the emergency, 
and Waterloo was lost to the French. God 
never misinterprets our need. No soul 
ever lost a battle because a message for 
help was misjudged. Cry out to God this 
hour. 

“IT saw God at Chattanooga,” said a 
soldier, writing home. May you see God in 
the spiritual Chattanoogas that you meet. 
Keep God before you constantly. Look up 
and behold him from the _battle-field. 
Fight on. Be brave. Be hopeful. Be 
prayerful. Life may be a battle; but eter- 
nity shall be one long jubilee of victory. 
And soon, soon the bugles will sound to 
the weary columns the sweet call to tri 
umphant rest. 

SoUTH Boston, MASs. 

————————— 


AUTUMN. 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 





THE grapes are hanging ripe and full, 
The corn droops on the stalk, 

The fallen leayes in richest tints 
Bestrew the garden-walk. 


The gentians raise their fringed lids 
To greet the purple clover; 

While golden rod and yellow flag 
Proclaim the Summer’s over. 


The sumacs flash along the hills, 
Still bearing on the story, 

Like warriors proud to tell the tale 
Of faded Summer’s glory. 


A hush like hopes but half expressed 
Hangs like a golden haze 

*Twixt blooming fields and scented woods 
And chill November days. 


O rare, delicious, dreamy time— 
Sweet time when work is done ; 
When mind and heart and tired brain 
Round out ’neath Autumn’s sun. 
Boston, MASS. 
he 


SAINT BARABBAS. 
BY B. P, SHILLABER. 


Bryon the fact that Barabbas was “‘ re- 
leased” to the Jews on the occasion of the 
tragedy, the contemplation of whose solem- 
nity has awed the Christian world ever 
since, we have no authentic data regarding 
him. He was ‘‘released unto them,” and 
that one single statement records the trans- 
action. But the principle which actuated 
the Jews in demanding his release showed 
adeep sympathy with his character; and 
he, doubtless, became at once a pronounced 
favorite with all the scoundrels who imme- 
diately participated in the scene, and proba- 
bly devoted the balance of his life to the 
service of those who had so sympathetically 
come to his aid. Continuing the calling, 
however, which had brought him into no- 
toriety would sufficiently promote their 
principles and justify them in their choice 
of the robber and the murderer as their 
representative. We shall probably know 
nothing more about it, and can only assume 
premises from what seem to be logical de- 
ductions, as seen in rascally results. 

Barabbas never was regularly canonized; 
but his spirit has from that time so com- 
pletely entered into human transactions 
and his character become so generally dif- 
fused that to longer withhold from him his 
just title as a tutelar divinity and deny him 
his station in the calendar were gross in- 
justice. Hisinfluence and power transcend 
those of all the saints registered; and the 
few wonderful things ascribed to his con- 
fréres are scarcely worth mentioning by the 
side of his. In their case martyrdom gave 
them their status and secured for them can- 
Onization, while Barabbas won his distinc- 
tion by escaping from their fate; and, as he 
looked on the execution of the penalty he 
had escaped, he saw, doubtless, visions of 
his own greatness and authority in the far 








es. 

aster his escape from the peril at Jeru- 
salem, Barabbas, doubtless, associated with 
the most respectable classes; and, hence, 

we see him, all through the ages, inspiring 

the same. He had, as far we can see, no 
attractions for the poor, who were so dis 
trained by their rulers, for means to keep 





nothing left to steal from each other; and, 
therefore, St. Barabbas had no niche among 
their deities. He gave them the go-by, as 
a genteel burglar, who is out prospecting, 
contemptuously passes those houses where 
he sees, through the basement windows, 
German-silver plate upon the dinner-table, 
The rich and exalted, secular and ecclesi- 
astical, were objects of his especial patron- 
age, and he found in them most faithful 
and willing exponents. He was not partic- 
ular as to partisanship. Any that would do 
his work, on awyi side, he took under his 
care. Hence, maftyrdom and confiscation 
and deposition, on whichever hand or on 
whatever pretense, could be imputed to his 
influence; and he was not at all jealous 
when the wrong was perpetrated in the 
name of any other saint. Even the Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, that work of 
sanctified atrocity, he willingly allowed 
the old Saint to father, though his own 
lurid genius was apparent in every feature 
of it. 

When the people asserted their rights, 
including a right to steal (so long enjoyed, 
in monopoly, by their rulers), St. Barabbas 
at once assumed a controlling position 
in their councils, and holds it to the 
present day, where his genius is seen 
in a myriad of ways—actuating here a 
spongy contract, there promoting a “‘corner’ 
in breadstuffs or in gold; here encouraging 
a fraudulent disposition of stocks, there 
creating a financial panic; here directing 
swindling speculation, there foreclosing a 
grab mortgage; here guiding in forging 
notes, there in counterfeiting bank-bills; 
here cheating the revenue through rings, 
there bankrupting an entire community by 
false accounts; here aiding in procuring 
goods under false pretenses, there ruining 
honest men by getting their names on the 
notes of rascals. The list in this genteel 
direction might be greatly extended; but in 
little villainies is Saint Barabbas equally 
active. Who informed the burglar which 
window of a “spotted” dwelling is left 
unfastened? Who suggests chickory for 
the coffee and sand for the sugar? Who 
puts terra alba in your flour and spices? 
Who presides over the adulteration of milk? 
Who whispers in ready ears that a little less 
weight in coal or sugar will never be found 
out? Who guides the hand that puts the 
best peaches or berries on top of the box? 
Who prompts the cheating the school-boy 
out of his due of peanuts for a penny? The 
answer is: St. Barabbas, of course. His 
spirit is ubiquitous and his influence su- 
preme; and, turning to governing places, it 
reveals itself in more magnificent propor- 
tions than in either of the cases mentioned. 
Where cupidity, fraud, lying defalcation, 
bribery, self-interest assume the places of 
old-fashioned integrity, there the Saint has 
complete control, and, holding his ghostly 
hands over those engaged, says: ‘‘ Bless 
you, my children.” He appears at his 
grandest in the present effort to inflate the 
currency; whereby money may be cheap- 
ened to such an extent that the more a poor 
man has the less he will be worth. It is to 
be hoped, in this case, that the cry will be: 
‘Release us from Barabbas!” 

Of the intellectual ability of St. Barab- 
bas we find but few traces. Two proverbs 
alone are all that can in any way be traced 
to him; and the authenticity of these is 
only known as we feel that a portrait is 
correct from its quick resemblance to real 
life. ‘<The world owes mea living” and 
“The end justifies the means” are so com- 
pletely in character with the spirit of the 
Saint that we can scarcely doubt their ori- 
gin. Those ‘‘tramps,” of whatever degree 
in life, who act upon these proverbs— 
whether they plod the highway and beg or 
rob or, clothed in fine raiment, defraud 
their provision dealers, milkmen, tailors, 
washerwomen, or landlords out of their 
due, or take a newspaper without paying 
for it—are all the true disciples of St. 
Barabbas. 

Seeing, then, the prominence of St. Barab- 
bas in most matters mundane, the question 
arises whether it would not be well to watch 
more closely the avenues by which he steals 
in to sway men for wrong. His presence 
may be known in the first titillating thrill 
which arises from a temptation to fraudu- 
lency; and in resistance, then, is security. 
Once admitted, a glamour is thrown over 
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dishonesty, and robbery becomes simply 
«‘ misdemeanor,” to be condoned by a bene- 
fice or two toa church or college; and the 
thief goes to Heaven, without a question 
peing asked. The choice is left for all to- 
day who have not taken sides, as it was at 
Jerusalem; and people should see to it that 
they do not say ‘‘ Release to us Barabbas ” 
and crucify honesty and truth. 


SS 


THE VIKING’S LAST VOYAGE. 





BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 





NogTHWARD from Denmark came Eric and 
Jorund, 
To Upsal {came sailing, to win back their 
own 
From Haka, the sea-king, who, conquering 
Sweden, 
Their kinsman had slain and had seized on 
his throne. 


King Haka of Sweden was brave, strong, and 
fearless, 
And, though half his warriors were roam- 
ing the sea, 
Cruising as vikings from Norway to Bret- 
land, 


As fierce as the storm-wind, as wild, and as 
free, 


Yet fought he the brothers with courage de- 
fiant, 
Until from his sword-stroke King Eric fell 
dead ; 
Until, with his forces all broken and scattered, 
Back to his war-ships King Jorund had 
fled. 


But Haka, the valiant, was mortally wounded ; 
His men, dead and dying, lay heaped on 
the shore ; 
The tide was fast ebbing, and with it his life- 
blood ; 
He knew that by nightfall he’d enter 
Death’s door. 


Sadly, yet bravely, his glance wandered east- 
ward ; 
He saw his great war-ship at rest on the 
strand ; 
She safely had borne him through storm and 
through battle, 
Her helm ever faithful beneath his firm 
hand. 


Then all the old memories came thronging 
and throbbing— 
Of cruises so many, 80 long, and so far; 
Of gales on the ocean, of salt sea-spray 
dashing ; 
Of fights in the Baltic, of wound, and of 
scar ; 


Of midnight in summer, the sky flushed with 
crimson, 
The water reflecting the Northern Light’s 
bars ; 
Of loyal companions and telling of sagas, 
While gliding on swiftly beneath the bright 
stars, 


*¢ And now a long voyage we’ll sail for the last 


time,” 

si The dying king spoke unto those gathered 
near ; 

4¢ Both chieftain and warriors will set out un- 
daunted— 


To death, as to battle, we go without fear. 


“*Launch, then, the war-ship, her deck pile 
with deal wood, 
And thereon lay gently my brave heroes 
dead ; 
Your king place among them all, clad in his 
armor, 
With bright shield untarnished laid under 
his head. 


*‘ Free let the helm be, set Sweden’s flag flying ; 
The great anchor hang in its place on the 
rail ; 
And then fire the death-pile; so passing in 
glory, 
Straignt east to Valhallaand Odin, we'll 
sail.” 


Just as the low sun had gilded with splendor 

The outermost islands that bounded the 
bay, 

And then sank majestic beyond the far 

mountains, 

The soul of King Haka from earth passed 

away. 


In the gray gloaming the cables were 
severed ; 

The fresh wind blew off shore, up leaped 
the fire red ; 

In clear flame bright burning, between the 
dark islands, 
Straight eastward to Odin King Hat:a’s 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


BY SOPHIE E, EASTMAN. 





‘‘Bus ANDERSON wants you.” 

I found him just outside the door, waiting 

for me—a little boy, with such wonderful 

blue eyes that one must surely have robbed 

the gentians to win them. They followed 

me for days after. His face and hands had 

been carefully washed; his hair lay smooth 

and shining; his coarse, patched clothes 

were neatiy brushed; and on his head rested 

his father’s one relic of better days, a stove- 

pipe hat. It was too large for him by half, 

and he was compelled to hold it in place 
with one hand, while his head moved from 
side to side within it, ‘‘like a dried filbert 
in its shell.” With the hand that was dis- 
engaged he drew from his pocket a letter 
and handed it to me. It was written on 
brown wrapping paper, cut the size of a 
sheet of commercial note, and was sealed 
with an old-fashioned red wafer. Aftera 
close study of the crooked lines, I at last 
deciphered it: 

**Mrs. Anderson’s compliments, and asks 
the pleasure of your company to a prayer- 
meeting to her house at seven o’clock to- 
night.” 

The spelling I have not attempted to give, 
lest you should mistake it for a foreign 
language. 

I knew very well why this invitation had 
been sent. I had the week before been ap- 
pointed one of a committee to visit each of 
the houses scattered over the prairie and 
invite the owners to attend church. 

When I called at Mrs. Anderson’s I was 
at first unable to make my presence known, 
for the loud crying of a child drowned all 
other sounds. But at length there came an 
instant’s lull, during which I knocked vig- 
orously; and the mother herself, with a 
very flushed face and a well-worn stick still 
in her hand, opened the door. Hardly had 
I introduced myself when the child sobbed 
out: 

‘“*Mother was just a-whippin’ of me 
when you came in, cos I made a noise and 
waked the baby.” 

This was rather an awkward beginning 
for the conversation; but, happily, one can 
always fall back on the weather and delight- 
ful climate in Minnesota, and I spoke of 
the beauty of the prairie near the house— 
whole acres of solid bloom. Little by lit- 
tle I came to the point where I could tell 
her how, since Baby Agnes came to our 
house, there could be only two of us spared 
to attend church at once, and it seemed so 
lonely in the long, half-empty pew that I 
wished she or her busband would bring the 
children and share it with us. Her face 
flamed in an instant. 

‘‘T suppose you think I’m a heathen, and 
you must come a-missionarying!” she said. 
‘‘But I'll let you know that I am just as 
pious as you are; only you are in silk and 
feathers” (one hand pointed scornfully at 
my hat), ‘‘and I ain’t. But if you’ll come 
here next week I'll have a calico prayer- 
meeting, and show you whether I’m on the 
Lord’s side or not.” 

So now the invitation had come. Bub 
Anderson’s face grew almost millennial as I 
presented him with a toy watch—one of 
those I had purchased in an Eastern store 
for fifty cents a dozen; and, with my note 
of acceptance carefully placed in the 
depths of his pocket, he gave one grateful 
look, more voiceful than the loudest words, 
and then darted away. 

Tea was just ready as I entered the 
house. I was spending the afternoon with 


Mrs. Preston and told her of my engage- 
ment. 


‘A prayer-meeting at Mr. Anderson’s!” 
she repeated. ‘‘I wish I was able to go; 
but I can’t, on account of my sprain. But 
it would be too bad for you to goalone. 
Perhaps Jim will walk over with you.” And 
she looked imploringly at her husband. 

I was a little startle’ at the suggestion. 
Here was aman for whose conversion his 
wife had been praying for almost fourteen 
years ; a manwho never darkened the church- 
door with his presence; who did not even 
care enough about the subject to scoff at 
religion, Ought I to take him to what I 
feared would prove a miserable farce, and 
perhaps give bim a life-long prejudice 
against other than calico prayer-meetings? 


I will go,” hesaid. And I dared not risk his 
ill-will by refusing the escort. And in 
truth I was very glad of it, for the narrow 
road across the prairie was to me a path of 
terror. Every sound seemed to my excited 
nerves like the warning of the rattlesnakes, 
which the constantly-recurring bunches of 
the whije Eryngium told all too plainly 
were dwelling near. Strange that two such 
opposing forces—the poison and its anti- 
dote, the evil and the good—should always 
be found together. 

When we reached Mrs. Anderson’s house 
both the kitchen and bedroom were already 
filled, and boards had been stretched from 
chair to chair, in order to seat the motley 
crowd. Next meon the rude bench sat, 
on one side, a large, overgrown girl, in a 
pink muslin dress and scarlet sacque, bare- 
footed, but evidently proud of her holiday 
attire; on the other, a little girl whose rest- 
less fingers braided and unbraided the fringe 
of my shawl; and just opposite me was my 
new friend, Bub Anderson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson sat behind the 
kitchen-table. ‘‘It is time to begin,” she 
said, as the clock struck. Then her hus- 
band rose and opened the meeting with 
prayer. His tone was humble and earnest, 
but his misquotations of Scripture amused 
me. ‘‘ Lord, we know not what a day to- 
morrow may bring forth,” he said; and 
some one in the bedroom responded Amen. 
After that he read the parable of the prod- 
igalson and expounded it. ‘‘And when 
the old prodigal saw the young prodigal 
coming, what do you think he did?” asked 
Mr. Anderson. I concluded this was what 
our old professor used to call a lapsus 
lingue; but no, throughout his exposition 
he spoke of the father as the old prodigal. 
Next came singing: 


“We're traveling home to Heaven above. 
Will you go? Will you go?” 


There were evidently but four to whom 
the words were familiar; but, as they all put 
on the loud pedal, we did not miss the other 
voices. It was just at the close of the hymn 
that the little girl on my left, getting too 
near the edge of the bench, suddenly fell 
to the floor. Bub Anderson involuntarily 
laughed aloud; but, catching his mother’s 
eye, sobered instantly. ‘‘ You’ll have one 
good whipping as soon as the folks are 
gone,” she said, in a low, distinct voice, 
audible in all parts of the room. 

Perhaps it was the child’s frightened face 
that made the rest of the meeting seem in- 
tolerable tome. His eyelids drooped; the 
poor, faded gentians had more than one 
drop of dew on them. But the exercises 
went on and began to grow exciting. A 
tall man rose to speak—evidently one of 
those explosive natures to whom anything 
will serve asa match. Some of them, he 
said, had come in there with Satan in their 
hearts; and he adjured them not to carry 
him home with them.” Drive the Devil out 
of yu! CHUCK HIM UNDER THIS TA- 
BLE!” he roared. And then, changing his 
exhortation into a prayer, he wenton: ‘‘O 
Lord, come down. Come now. O Lord, 
come right down through theroof. Pu 
pay for the shingles.” 

I wondered what effect all this was hav- 
ing on Mr. Preston. But he sat in a corner, 
out of my sight. 

The meeting grew more and more excit- 
ing. But I could still see only the little 
pale, tired face in frontof me. But at last 
it came to an end. After the closing prayer 
no one moved, till Mrs. Anderson, with a 
contemptuous glance at her husband, lifted 
her hands, saying: ‘‘ Rise and receive the 
benediction.” And again we lisiened to 
the solemn words which, hear them how 
aud where we may, can never be aught but 
beautiful: ‘‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit be with us all forever 
and ever. Amen.” As the people passed 
out, I pressed my way up to the table. 

‘‘Mrs. Anderson,” I said, gently, ‘‘ you'll 
not be very hard on your little boy for 
laughing. Will you?” 

The little girl’s look of astonishment was 
so funny I could not help smiling myself. 


prise, rather than anger: 

“Me be able to say grace for a whole 
meetin’ and not know how to manage my 
own child)”’she said. 


She raised her hand with a gesture of sur- 


The t6ne more than the words told me 


and followed Mr. Preston out. He was 
always a man of few words, and now he 
walked on in silence. I intended to rouse 
myself and express my disapproval of the 
meeting; but did not, and a little later was 
glad that the words had remained unspoken. 
I was confined to the house for some 
days with a hard cold; but heard vague 
rumors that the meetings were continued. 
The next Sabbath,to my surprise, 1 saw 
Mr. Preston at church. At noon his wife 
came tome. ‘‘I have wanted so much to 
see you,” she said. ‘‘ Jim came home that 
night and went to reading the Bible. He 
has been to meeting every evening since, 
and now he has come out a Christian and 
begun family prayer.” 

Ithought much, as I walked home, of 
the strange lesson that had been taught 
me, for ‘‘ He through ways they have not 
known shall lead his own.” 

I said as much to Mrs. Anderson, a few 
months later, 

“Yes,” said her husband. ‘‘ Candles 
ain’t all of a bigness and Christians ain’t 
all.run inthe same mold. But we every 
one try to shine as bright as we can for the 
Master.” 

‘‘Only some,” added his wife, with a 
sharp glance at him, ‘‘ need a dreadful lot 
of snuffin’.” 

It may relieve some tender-hearted child 
to know, asI have since ascertained, that, 
after all, softer thoughts prevailed, and 
little Bub Anderson was not punished 
‘‘after the folks had gone,” the night of his 
mother’s prayer-meeting. 





—_— 


“WANTED—AMERICAN CHURCH 
HISTORIES. 


BY H, K. CARROLL. 








Ir is surprising that American churches 
are almost entirely without authentic and 
complete written histories. When it is 
considered how important has been the 
part they have played in molding the na- 
tional character, in influencing public 
policy, and in contributing to the estab- 
lishment, preservation, and prosperity of 
the Republic, the omission is a matter of 
both wonder and regret. Add to this the 
consideration that American ministers use 
the press as much as they do the pulpit, 
and write with ease and ability upon all 
subjects, and it appears utterly incompre- 
hensible why so promising a field of re- 
search should remain almost unoccupied. 
In no other department of historical in- 
quiry has so little been done, probably, as 
in that of ecclesiastical history in this 
country. 

The nation’s centennial anniversary ap- 
pears to have suggested and stimulated, in 
some cases, Measures to secure competent 
denominational histories; but some of the 
oldest and most influential churches have 
taken no steps in this direction. Some of 
the books which pass for histories have 
been written so poorly and with such par- 
tiality as to be almost valueless, and the 
exceptions are few where the historian has 
showed competency for his task and proper 
industry and research in completing it. 

It is no easy matter to write an accepta- 
ble and really valuable church history. 
The author is obliged to pay strict atten- 
tion statistics (which are usually much 
neglected in the churches),to describe impar- 
tially controversies which have threatened 
or accomplished the division of denomina- 
tions, and to rightly interpret ecclesiastical 
acts which may be construed to have half a 
dozen different meanings by as many men, 
He must also have those general qualifica- 
tions which all successful historians dis- 
play—the faculty of weighing and deciding 
conflicting statements, discrimination in 
selecting what is important and necessary 
to use and taste and skill in arrangingit. 

Judged by this standard, few of our 
church historians have been equal to the 
work they have attempted. If this judg- 
ment should be deemed severe and unjust, 
there would still be a strong reason for in- 
sisting that new histories should be written, 
for many of them are but fragmentary and 
none reach down to the present time. 

The Roman Catholics were the first 
Christians to hold divine worship in Amer- 
ica, They bave a brief history, written 
by a Frenchman (De Courcy), which is 
meager in facts and sometimes uncertain 
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is far from complete and satisfactory. A 
popular history of the Church has been 
published this year, the merits of which 
we have not tested. The ‘‘Lives of the 

Catholic Bishops * affords much historical 

information. 

The second oldest denomination in the 
United States, the Protestant Episcopal, 
has a small general history, by Bishop Wil- 
berforce, which comes far short of cover- 
ing the whole ground. Indeed, it seems 
more like an account of an Englishman’s 
impressions of the Church in America than 
a history of it. There is an excellent his- 
tory of the Church in Virginia, and a simi- 
lar volume for Connecticut, we believe, 
which were prepared by direction of the 
General Convention. There are also Bishop 
White’s memoirs and Perry’s history of 
the General Convention, as sources of: in- 
formation. 

The Congregational—the third oldest de- 
nomination in America—has no general 
history, long or short, good or bad. The 
polity, however, is well enough provided 
for—witness Punchard’s three bulky vol- 
umes, bringing the ‘‘ History of Congrega- 
tionalism ” from 250 A.D. to the landing of 
the Pilgrims; Dr. Dexter’s ‘‘ Congregation- 
alism”; and other works. The inquirer 
will find Palfrey’s ‘‘ History of New En- 
gland” and OClark’s ‘‘ Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts” most excel- 
lent books for his purpose. 

The Baptists have no histories to boast 
of. Backus, of last century, sketches and 
defends the early Baptist churches of New 
England; and Benedict’s history, though 
containing much information about the 
Baptists, from the apostolic age down to 
about 1845, is scarcely more readable than 
a ledger or more connected than a scrap- 
book. Nevertheless, it isa valuable work 
for the historian. Considerable attention 
has been paid to local history and in 
several states the denomination has been 
well written up. 

The Lutherans and the two Reformed 
Churches (Dutch and German) have paid no 
attention to their histories. The Lutherans 
have Schaeffer's ‘‘ Early History of the 
Lutherans,” closing with the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and there are two 
or three local histories. The Reformed 
Churches have nothing. 

The Presbyterians and Methodists are 
better off than any other denominations re- 
specting histories. Stevens’s ‘History of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” closing 
with 1820, is unsurpassed, if not unequaled, 
by any work of the kind in America. It 
fills the field so thoroughly that it cannot be 
superseded. It is doubtful if an important 
fact or character has been omitted. Its ac- 
curacy is unquestioned. Its style is simple, 
yet wonderfully effective. It pictures as 
heroes the men who founded and extended 
Methodism, and it describes their labors and 
conquests with such vivacity and eloquence 
as to enchain the interest and stir the 
emotions of the reader. There is not adull 
page in the whole work, nor in its com- 
panion volumes, ‘‘The History of Method- 
ism.” It is highly desirable that the same 
pen should bring the history down to the 
present. The great Presbyterian Church 
has been equally fortunate in securing a 
competent historian. Gillett’s ‘‘ Histéry of 
the Presbyterian Church,” in two volumes, 
is as thorough and accurate as the some- 
what scanty materials at hand would allow. 
Some of the early history of the Church is 
involved in obscurity, which ought to be 
cleared away. It is not yet settled when 
and where the first church was formed nor 
when the first presbytery were organized. 
Dr. Hodge’s ‘‘ Constitutional History of the 
Presbyterian Church” is another valuable 
work and the ‘‘Memorial Volume” de- 
scribes the great New School and Old 
School reunion. 

The Unitarians, the Universalists, the 
Adventists, and numerous other small de- 
nominations and denominational branches 
are without histories. When we include 
the Adventists in this list we do so with full 
knowledge of Wellcome’s “‘ History of the 
Advent Message.” A history of the first- 
named denomination, by such a man as 
Palfrey, would bea book that everybody 
would want to read. Many of the minor 
sects have been sketched in cyclopsedia or 
magazine articles, or in such works as 


This last and two or three other similar 
books are now out of date. 

The Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Con- 
gregationalists, and some other denomina- 
tions have _ historica] societies, which are 
collecting records and documents for future 
use. The Presbyterians have adopted the 
most complete method yet devised of gath- 
ering good material. They call upon each 
settled pastor to write the history of his 
congregation. These histories, carefully 
written on prepared paper, will furnish 
ample resources of information to the 
future historian of Presbyterianism. 

NEw YORK Crry. 





RIZPAH PROTECTING HER SONS. 
BY ALEXANDER MACAULAY. 


Wirth staff in hand, stern Rizpah dauntless 
stands 

To guard the bodies of her sons, who, slain 

For sacrifice, now hang upon the plain 

In ghastly form, a terror to all lands. 

Mute, prayerful, watchful, as if mighty bands 

Of robbers girt her likea giant chain, 

She backward drives the birds and beasts again, 

By wondrous power and might of eyes and 
hands. 

Rizpah! thy name comes blazoned through 
long years 

For showing all the strength and fearlessness 

A mother can bestow upon her own, 

To guard from foul disgrace.. Yet not the less 

Methinks e’en in this time and temperate zone 

Would every mother shield her sons from 
stress 

Of evil, ’till soul and body’s strength were 
gone. 

DETROIT, MICH. 








THE WAY OF PEACE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM DE LOSS LOVE, 








THERE is such a way, though some have 
trouble in finding it. It is through justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ; but some need more 
specific directions. It is way ascertaina- 
ble through revealed truth and the science 
of mental laws. It is not a mysterious and 
arbitrary bestowment of the Lord. The 
difficulties of attaining it may be analyzed 
and removed. When the nature of faith 
and its relations to the peace of God are 
fully understood the difficulties vanish. 

(1.) New beginners in religion often sup- 
pose that they comply with the terms of 
the Gospel, and yet that they do not have 
the peace Christ has promised to give, 
Doubt and trouble ensue. They are of two 
classes. One class are not heartily willing 
to give the obedience, the repentance, the 
cross-bearing, the new character and life 
which are the essential conditions or ele- 
ments of truefaith. The All-searching One 
sees their unwilling mind and withholds his 
peace. The other class mistake the nature 
of the peace, They indefinitely suppose it 
to be utter deliverance from temptation, 
and all spiritual difficulty, and all trial. 
When they reflect that the Holy Jesus was 
tempted, and that all we may reasonably ex- 
pect in this life is succor when tempted, 
and the dwindling of temptation’s power 
more and more, they seetheirerror. Turn- 
ing to see how they themselves really are, 
they find that they are relieved from the 
condemnation they once habitually felt, 
that they do have some evidence of answer 
to prayer and of forgiveness of sins. They 
see also that, whereas they were formerly 
unwilling to serve God fully, now they are 
willing and anxious to do it, They learn 
that in this is the germ of peace, and if they 
continue faithful they experience the growth 
of that germ, with precious fruit-bearing. 

(2.) Another class claim that they believe 
Christ and attend to religion, yet do not 
have even the germ of peace, much more 
not the fullness, of which many Christians 
speak. And it is manifest they do not have 
the true peace. ‘These also are of two 
classes. One class do believe Christ and 
the truths of Christianity, and perform to a 
considerable extent the outward of religion. 
But they do not believe on Christ 80 as to 
have the spirit of full and hearty personal 
consecration to him. We may believe one 
without committing ourselves to him. But 
when we believe on him or-in him we do 
commit ourselves to his principles and 
cause. We may believe one without an act 
of will; we cannot believe on one without 
willing to chooses and choosing him so 
far as his claims on us extend. Christ’s 
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puts true faith as believing ‘‘on” or “ in” 
him supremely, ‘The other class are in 
cloud and uncomforted, because, not having 
learned this way well, they do not sufticient- 
ly consider what they are to believe. 
Though believing on Christ and being 
ready to bear'the cross, they do not suffi- 
ciently believe Christ. He says and the 
Father says that if one submits wholly to 
him, and believes as well as he can, and re- 
pents of and confesses his sins, he shall 
have mercy, he is forgiven. When they 
stop and reflect that they ought to believe 
that divine testimony, even concerning 
themselves, and then do believe it, they 
soon see that they are accepted of God; and 
peace begins to rise and flow. 

(3.) Another class of persons are much de- 
prived of peace because they do not well 
understand the laws and action of their own 
minds. They do not sufficiently distin- 
guish between actual sin and the effects of 
sin. Actual sin must always have the con- 
sent or choice of the will. But they often 
feel the rising up of corrupt involuntary 
propensities. They see with the eye or 
mind some evil object, in which they once 
sinfully indulged; and their involuntary na- 
ture begins again to crave it. They refuse; 
but condemn themselves, and think God 
condemns them, almost as much as though 
they had again indulged that sin. Yet, if 
they did not gratify or dally with that pro- 
pensity, it was only the evil effects of sin, 
and not sin itself. They may well mourn 
that they ever perverted their powers by 
sinning, and thus taught them the easy 
habit of lusting for sinful things, They 
muy welllong to have their involuntary 
nature more sanctified; but they wrongly 
condemn themselves for having actually 
sinned in this instance. Due instruction 
or reflection may soon correct their error; 
but so long as they remain under personal 
miscondemnation they are needlessly much 
deprived of Christian peace. 

(4.) Others have their peace much dis- 
turbed because they fail to make proper 
distinctions as to the nature of love to God. 
They suppose that emotion or felt affec- 
tion is love to God, and that only. Such 
emotion does not burn continually, and in 
the intervals between its seasons of enjoy- 
ment they charge themselves with having 
no love for God. They cry inwardly, but 
not fully, intelligently: ‘‘ Lord, help mine 
unbelief!” They should consider that the 
moral and accountable characteristic of love 
is voluntary and proceeds from the power of 
choice. If by hearty, full choice they are 
on the side of the Lord, if he is supreme in 
their hearts, if the strongest principle of 
their soul is enlisted for the Saviour, then 
they do love him, though they may nearly 
all the time kill emotion by disturbing and 
withholding its fuel, Constant poking of 
the fire will put it out. If they will con- 
sider what the better part of love is, and 
be thankful that they may and do have it 
and will watch chiefly to please the Lord, 
the peace he has promised will be theirs. 

(5.) One other class much bereft of peace 
should be noticed. They wish to be com- 
forted; they look, perhaps, to their minis- 
ters for comfort; they plead the weakness 
of their nature as some excuse for sin—at 
least, for the sin of unbelief and lack of 
peace. They may have tasted the true 
peace; but do not generally have it and 
are rather sensitive under the Scripture re- 
bukes for backsliding and leaving the first 
love of Christian faith. They like the 
prayer ‘‘Help thou mine unbelief!” but 
are too much disposed to put their own 
wrong-doing into the catalogue of sins of 
ignorance and constitutional defects of hu- 
man nature. 

With this class, generally, there is but 
one thing that will cure. It is to makea 
complete, a studied, and thorough conse- 
cration or reconsecration of themselves to 
the Lord. They are now habitually allow- 
ing, more or less, sins of commission or 
omission. Not quite in everything do they 
say ‘‘The Lord’s will be done.” They 
often desire to retain some form of worldli- 
ness, some gratification inconsistent with 
the highest interests of Christ’s cause. 
Not quite are they willing to be committed 
to the principle of endeavoring to do all 
things to the glory of God. They are not 
heartily of the mind of Paul, who exer- 
cised himself to have always a conscience 
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claims are supreme, and the Gospel always 


yoid of offense, hoth toward God and to- 
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ward men; and, as the forerunner of the 
divine reward, received into his soul the 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

With such lack of faith and entire con. 
secration, they cannot. have Gospel peace, 


Even’ the Lord could not give it to them - 


and maintain his truth and holiness, But 
they could repent and believe and have it 
at once. In their present state they may 
seek comfort of Christian friends; but it is 
not in them to give the comforters. They 
may try to overcome their discomfort by 
good works; but justification is not by 
deeds of the law, but by faith, and Gospel 
peace is only through justification. Faith 
has peace for one of its accompaniments. 
It also has supreme regard for Christ and 
the Father. Every one who would have 
the peace of Christ must come to that su- 
preme regard, obedience, confidence. 
That done, he readily gives up self, he 
consecrates all his known. powers, and sub- 
stance, and being to do and to enjoy the 
Lord’s will. Then the soul really and fully 
says, and never till that consecration does 
it completely, penitently, humbly say: 
‘* Lord, I believe. Help thou mine unbelief!” 
nor till then have the spirit to exclaim: 
“‘Great peace have they that love thy law.” 





Peience, 


THE AMERICAN CENTURY OF 
GEOLOGY, 


Part II. 
BY PROF. C. H. HITCHCOCK, PH.D, 


NEw JERSEY started with explorations by H. 
P. Rogers, then by Kitchell, in 1854, and finally 
by G. A. Cook. The researches of Cook led to 
the development of valuable agricultural lands, 
whereby the material wealth of the state has 
been greatly increased. Maryland has pub- 
lished valuable annual reports by Ducatel 
Alexander and Tyron; and Delaware issued 
two volumes by Booth, but the territory was 
too small to enable their generalizations to be 
very noticeable. North Carolina has dissem- 
inated information about the Trias, the mining 
of gold, the agricultural interests of the low- 
land region, the Taconic rocks, ete., under 
Emmons and Kerr. South Carolina published 
a small quarto volume by Tuomey (1844) and 
smaller annual pamphlets by Lieber (1856, etc.) il- 
lustrating the distribution of the erystallines and 
igneous rocks; while non-official papers by 
Holmes, following up Tuomey, upon the * Plio- 
cene,”’ have disclosed the existence and develop- 
mentof the celebrated phosphate deposite, of 
immense value as fertilizers. Georgia had sev- 
eral years of work done by Cotting, thirty years 
ago, and recently a year or two by Little, but 
has published nothing. Florida has never at- 
tempted a survey. Alabama, under Tuomey, 
Mallett, and Smith, has made a good begin- 
ning and the work is now going on. In Mis- 
sissippi work has been done by Wailes, Har- 
per, and E, W. Hilgard. The latter’s reports 
illustrate the growth of the Mississippi Valley, 
by successive bands of cretaceous, tertiary, 
and alluvial ages; and his views have been 
adopted in the recent Louisiana reports. 
Shumard commenced an excellent work in 
Texas, amply defining the cretaceous rocks ; 
and Buckley has since undertaken the survey. 
D. D. Owen has made prominent the lower 
coal-measures of Arkansas, in two annual re- 
ports. In Tennessee Safford has done thor- 
ough work, preceded by Troost, and has close- 
ly connected topographical with stratigraphical 
features, so that his maps were made the basis 
of military operations in the late Rebellion. His 
descriptions of the faults and overturns of the 
Knox limestones are also commendable. Ken- 
tucky employed D. D. Owen for several years, 
publishing four large octavo volumes of an- 
nual reports. He made the coal-beds a special- 
ty, employing Lesquereux as paleontological 
assistant. The latter, having also done work 
in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Arkansas, Indiana, 
and elsewhere, proposed a classification of 
coal-beds by their imbedded and associated 
fossils, identifying the same seam, perhaps, in 
all the leading coal-fields. The scheme meets 
with great opposition from the paleontologists 
best qualified to judge of its merits. The 
Kentucky survey is now vigorously prosecuted 
under the direction of Shaler. 

Ohio had a partial survey under Mather, 
nearly forty years since, and is about closing 
the later explorations of Newberry. The latter’s 
survey has given‘us a settlement of the Waverly 
sandstone controversy, finding the rock to be 
of carboniferous, instead of Devonian age, as 
insisted upon by Hall. Newberry has also de- 
veloped a knowledge of the inferior undulations 
of the coal-measures, the proper relations of 
the slates of the Erie (N. Y.) division, and dis- 
covered an unconformability of the Medina 
over the Cincinnati group, gigantic fishes, mul- 
titudes of coal-plants, etc. He has also mad 
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great progress in the study of surface geology, 
particularly as to the order of post-tettiary 

events, origin of the great lakes, their former 
drainage—partly through the Mississippi and 
partly through the Hudson, the St. Lawrence 
peing of post-glacial age. Michigan has made 
notable contributions to a knowledge of the 
Lake Superior copper and iron, through Hough- 
ton, Foster, and Whitney (U. 8S. geologists), 
Brooks, and Pumpelly. Winchell’s labors in 
the southern peninsula have developed results 
respecting the carboniferous and Erie rocks, 
agreeing (sometimes preceding) Newberry’s 
Ohio conclusions. 

filinois has published a fine series of volumes 
iinder the direction of Worthen, contributing 
largely to a knowledge of the lower cdtbon- 
iferous fauna, especially interesting batrachi- 
ans, insects, and limuloid crustaceans, In- 
diana is known for Cox’s studies of the block 
coal and iron. 

Towa is the land of remarkable carboniferous 
crinoids, and has issued three volumes by Hall 
and White. The first mapped the formations 
in the east and the second in the west part of 
the state. J.D. Whitney prepared an excel- 
lént monograph upon the Galena territory of 
Wiscoilsin, dthiet Work having béen performed 
by Hall, Daniels, and Percival. Lapham left 
abundant materials for the elucidation of Wis- 
consin’s geology, which are being prepared for 
the press. In Missouri Swallow defined the 
stratigraphical column in terms that have been 
adopted by the later surveys of Illinois and 
lowaj and more latterly Broadhead has elabo- 
tated the coal group and Pumipelly the iron and 
lead ores of the mineral region, Swallow, 
Hawes, and Meek discovered the Permian group 
in Katisds, fi which étate a little official work 
lias been performed by Swaliow atid Mudge. 
Hayden’s report upon Nebraska is properly 
connected with his survey of the territories. 
N. H. Winchell has published a geological 
map and brief descriptions of the formations 
of Minnesota, dividing the old Potsdam into an 
upper Potsdam and lower St, Croix sandstone. 


Inethe gteat West; beyond the Missis- 
sippi, geological reconnioissances came first in 
éonreéction with the Pacific Railroad and other 
8¥pldrations, Wherein the nanies of Blake, 
Newberry, Marcou, Antisell, Hall, Shumard, 
aiid others appear: The greatest impulse to 
the survey of these regions has been given 
from @dlifornia; through J. D: Whitney. Lib- 
e¥al appropriations allowed a thordtgh topo- 
graphical delineation of that state, to serve as 
the basis for geological representation. These 
iaps are the finest yet produced in America, 
While; owing to delays in publication, the 
World has ridt yet received the full benefit of 
their existence. Whitney's studies have been 
directed also to the cretaceous and tertiary 
groups, more largely developed there than 
elsewhere ip the country ; to the gold deposits, 
supposed to be metamorphosed mesozoic ; and 
the later igneous outbursts. Whitney’s per- 
sonal influence has largely animated Clarence 
King, Richthoven, Gabb, Gardner, Pumpelly, 
and other explorers of the West in their more 
recent labors. King’s survey of the fortieth 
parallel has been admirably executed. He has 
given an elaborate sketch of the Nevada silver- 
tiining districts and has shown the existence of 
iieatly all the members of the Eastern Paleozoic 
column. His other volumes will ¢how elaborate 
maps and thorough studies of the volcanic rocks, 
wherein he has employed all the latest possi- 
bilities of microscopic scrutiny, with the assist- 
ane of Zirkel. Hayden's explorations in the 
territories began in a small way ; but now they 
are conducted upon a more liberal scale than 
any of the other Western surveys. The creta- 
ceous and tertiary rocks have been carefully 
explored and minutely divided by Hayden, and 
he first set forth the order of the formations on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
being the Potsdam, carboniferous, triassic 
jurassic, and cretaceous, all through Montana, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, and also surrounding 
the eozoic nucleus of the Black Hills. Cope 
and Lesquereux have described the vertebrate 
fossils and plants of the cretaceous and tertiary 
in Hayden’s ‘‘Reports.’’ There is still a discus- 
sion over the age of the lignite beds. Marsh 
has explored the same field, at private expense, 
and made many brilliant paleontological dis- 
coveries, particularly of extinct mammals, 
whose special types of siructure illustrate the 
principles of evolution. Powell’s survey of the 
Colorado River country gives us details con- 
cerning the unique rainless plateaus of Utah, 
Nevada, and Arizona, suggesting new phases 
of orographical structure and full descriptions 
of the remarkable cafions. His reports give 
valuable information concerning the older 
mesozoic. Whipple’s surveys relate primarily 
to geographical studies, while his reports show 
excellent gcoc!ogical field work from Gilbert, 
Stevenson, 20d Howell and paleontological 
descriptions by White. 

The Government of Canada has imitated the 
example of our state governments in institut- 
ing geological survey, commencing in 1842 and 

continuing uninterruptedly till the present 
time, W, E, Logan served as director till 1867, 
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when his place was taken by Selwyn, The re- 
sults have appeared mostly in annual reports, 
save the sunimary of conclusions and a beauti- 
ful map in 1863-5. Dr. T. Sterry Hunt was 
connected with this survey for twenty years 
and many of his discoveries have resulted from 
his studies in connection with government 
work. Among other conclusions obtained the 
Canada survey will be noted for the admirable 
coal sections of the Joggins, by Logan and 
Dawson; most excellent stratigraphical studies; 
the warm advocacy of the application of the 
doctrine of metamorphism to explain the origin 
of the crystalline rocks of New England; the 
description of a multitude of fossils by Billings 
and the opening of a way to adjust the Taconic 
eontrovyersy ; the discovery of the Eozéon by 
Dawson; and the classification of the Eozoic 
rocks into Laurentian, Labrador, and Hurob- 
ian. Theirnomenclature of the older strata has 
been generally adopted by European geologists. 

American geology is to be learned, therefore, 
from a study of the reports of more than fifty 
special surveys, state. and national. What is 
now needed is a publication that shall embody 
the results of all these surveys in one connected 
whole—perhaps a limited series of volumes, 
with a general map of the country. Dana has 
epitoniized some of the results of eastern sur- 
veys in his excellent text-book on geology, 
The author has done something toward col- 
lecting the material for such a treatise, and has 
given the first-fruits of it in large wall-maps for 
class instruction at Dartmouth College and 
Mount Holyoke Seminary; and, in connection 
with W. P. Blake, one on the scale of sixteen 
miles to the inch in the Smithsonian Institute 
department of the Government Building at the 
Centennial Exhibition. Besides this, they have 
publisHed a small geological map in the Ninth 
Census Reports, thie last edition of which, in 
‘‘Walker’s Statistical Atlas,” is a great im- 
provement over the first, inthe quarto volume. 
This is the last of aseriesof generalized maps, 
starting with the partial ones of Maclure, in 
1809—17, Lyell, in 1845, and continuing with 
those of E. Hitchcock and Marcou, in 1853, H. 
D. Rogers, in 1856 (covering the whole country), 
and the partial one of Hall and Lesley, in 
Emory's report of the Mexican boundary, about 


The Smithsonian Institute has aided geo- 
logical exploration in many ways, by publish- 
‘ng original papers in its ‘Contributions to 
Knowledge’? and encouraging new outlays 
for fidld work. Many of the Government ex- 
peditions have had the advantage of Smith- 
sonian co-operation in the Idbor of working up 
the results of fleld-work for publication. <A 
little paleontological assistance has also been 
furnished by Agassiz’s Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy. 

The record of the progress of American 
geology is one in which we may take an honor- 
able pride. Our governments have fostered 
surveys and our explorers have made commend- 
able progress. Obliged to follow Europeans, 
because the science first took shape upon trans- 
Atlantic soil, they have, nevertheless, taken 
the lead in several departments of stratigraph- 
ical research and paleontological discovery. 
Europeans quote Americans as authority very 
often. Geology also standsin high esteem in4 
the United States; perhaps more so than any 
other of the physical or natural sciences. 
Many of the state surveys have had one or 
more of the departments of biology tacked on 
to them. 

After carefully studying all the reports re- 
ferred to above, it seems appropriate to sum up 
the results of the past century of American 
geology in stratigraphical columns, or lists of 
formations, omitting all reference to foreign 
names save by way of occasional explanation, 
Every minor group will certainly be always 
known by its local American name, and it is an 
open question whether it would not be best to 
exclude foreign names altogether from our 
formations. It will be natural to present sep- 
arate tables for the East and West. 


NEozoIc GROUPS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
AND ATLANTIC SLOPE. 
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< | Deltas and recent marine de- 
Z| _ posits. 
-h Champlain clays, Port Huron 
bP} afacial arift, Orange sand. 
=) 
a | 
Priocene. Sumter beds, oan Gulf 
Miocene. Yorktown group,$ group. 
_ | Vicksburg, 
> 
& | Red Bluff. 4 
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ABS Northern Tignittc, +73 
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© , Rotten limestone. 
< | Nombigby sand. 
& jee group. 
2 | Long Island division, plastic 
ol clay. 
TRIAS. Cannecticut River sandstone, 


PALEOZQIC GROUPS OF THE EASTERN HALF OF 
THE CONTINENT, 
Permo-UCarboniferons, 
Coal Measures, 
Carboniferous, Conglomerate,’ 
Wavenee! group, 





Catskill, 


Chemung, peat 
Erie = 


epee Lie 
Helderberg, 


{ Waterline. 
| Grondade Salt, 
agara, 
Clinton 
Medina, 


(Lorraine, 
Uti 


Ontario, 


Nashville or Cincin- 
nati 


. 


Trento 
La Motte and Birdseye, 
Chazy, 


Levis, 
| Calciferous Sandrock, 
{Potsdam Sandstone. 


St. John’s Group (Cambrian). 


E0ZOIC GROUPS OF bend NORTH AND EAST. 
Hur 
tlantic. viacluding Montalban, 
Labrado 
launeadien. 


NeoZoIc GROUPS OF THE WEST. 
Lacustrine areas and deltas, 
Quaternary $ Giscial and local drift. 
, { Soap River Beds, 
Salt Lake group. 


Champlain, 


‘ Bridger. 
aanae River, 
Wahsatch, 





Fort Union or Lignitic, 
Judith River beds, 
Hills group, 


TERTIARY, after Hayden. 


(Bear River “ 


CRETACEOUS. 

TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO] UPPER MISSUROI, ETC. 

(Shumard’s Exp.) (Hayden's Exp.) . 
Caprina limestone, Dakota group, 
Comanche Peak group, Fort Benton group, 
Austin limestone, Niobrara division, 
Washita limestone, Fort Pierre group, 
Caprotina limestone, Fox Hills’ beds. 
prenaccous group, 





Marly Clay. 
CALIFORNIA. S. W. UTAH, ETC. 
(Whitney’s Exp.) (Whipple’s Exp.) 

Tejon group, Point of Rocks beds, 
Martinez group, Salt Wells, 
Chico Sulphur Creek, 
Shasta “ Henry’s Fork. 

Flamin: Gorse group (Jura) of Powell. 

White Cliff, 

Vermilion ‘Cliff, > Trias. of Powell. 

Shinarump, 


PALEOZOIC FORMATIONS OF 40TH PARALLEL 
+ ag VEY. 
Permo-Carboniferou: 
Wahsatch lmenone, holaing Weber quartzite in 
wae pe = reaches from Coal Measures to Upper 


Sots quartaite (Schoharie and Canda-Galli). 
to Lewis). 
mbrian). 


Ute limestone (Lower Lg ay, 
Wahsatch quarizite, slates, etc. 

Eozoic. 
Uintah sandstone (Powell), 
Red Creek quartzite (Powell). 
Gneiss, granite, etc. 


Biblical Research, 


E. RicpmMonD Hopgees, late missionary to the 
Jews in Egypt, Syria, and North Africa, has 
published a new edition of Cory’s “ Ancient 
Fragments of the Pheenician, Carthagenian, 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and other Authors” 
(London, 1876). The first edition of this work 
appeared in 1826, the second in 1832—therefore, 
at a time when Egyptian scholarship was still 
in its infancy, while cuneiform research had 
not yet seen the light. The meager accounts 
transmitted to us by the classic writers concern- 
ing times and peoples with which they were 
themselves but imperfectly acquainted can be 
considered to constitute only a fitting supple- 
ment to the fragments which have been ex- 
humed from the mounds of Nineveh and res- 
cued from the tombs and mummies of Egypt. 
In order to avoid rendering his book too costly, 
Mr. Hodges has omitted the oriyinal text of 
the fragments, which may be easily consulted 
in Bunsen’s ‘‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal His- 
tory’? (Vol. I, at the end) or im Miiller’s ‘‘ Frag- 
menta Graca,” and has generally given Cory’s 
translation; ‘‘seldom departing from it,” he 
explains, “except where it was manifestly 
wrong, ambiguous, or ill-arranged.’? The book 
now addresses itself to the ordinary English 
student who does not happen to have enjoyed 
the advantages of an early classical training. 
For names which have a well-established form 
in our language Mr. Hodges has given, to- 
gether with the Greek, the ‘usually-accepted 
English equivalent—e. g., Nebuchodrosorus, 
Nebuchadnezzar ; Jthobalus, Ethbaal. He 
explains Hebrew, Assyrian, Greek, Pheeni- 
cian, and Egyptian words wherever they 
occur and refers to “‘ authorized translations ’”’ 
of cuneiform and hieroglyphic texts wherever 
he thought that additional light might be ob- 
tained from them. The book may, therefore, 
answer the purpose of many persons; but, 
judged from what Mr. Hodges endeavored to 
accomplish with it—namely, ‘‘to place the En- 
glish reader, so far as these fragments are con- 
cerned, on a level with the best Oriental] schol- 
ars of our day ’—the book isa failure. In his 
preface Mr. Hodges argues and illustrates at 
uncommon length the proposition that it is 
better for a scholar to explain too much than 
too little ; but the sequel belies his faith, for 
the information he gives is so insignificant (nat 
to speak of the occasional faultiness of it) that 
the suspicion arises that the paucity, in quanti- 
ty and quality, of his annotations was not with 
him even a matter of choice, The prefatory 
essays— On the Origin, Progress, and Results 








and ‘‘Phenician Literature: Introduction to 
Sanchoniathon "—do not go far beyond the 
articles on corresponding subjects found in 
Knight’s “ English Cyclopedia,” on which they 
are based. 


.. Wittichen’s new Harmony of the Gos. 
pels (“‘ Leben Jesu in urkundlicher Darstellung *’) 
(Jena, 1876) aims to give the original text, the 
repetitions, anomalies, parallelisms, interpola- 
tions, and corruptions of the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The text which he 
substitutes renders the Gospel narrative not 
only lucid and complete, but also continuous. 
The form and method of this Harmony of the 
Gospelsis new. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
overestimate its value as a means of obtaining at 
a glance an adequate knowledge of the con- 
dition and value of the texts relating to any 
given portion of the Gospel narrative. The 
introduction presents the author’s views of the 
origin and history of the three Gospels, and 
Wittichen takes great pains in elucidating 
the arguments which determine the course of 
textual criticism. The author shares the opin- 
ion that the synoptical texts may be retraced 
to some older form of the Gospel of Mark, and 
that this original form of it might be recon- 
structed from the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Luke. A matter of surprise is that the 
author who published in 1869 such a learned 
treatise defending the historical character of 
the fourth Gospel should embody in this work 
only the passage John vii, 53 ; viii, 11. 








Missions, 


WE find in the Allgemeine Missions Zeit- 
schrift a statistical article, taken from a Jewish 
journal, from which it appears that more ex- 
tensive efforts are at the present time being 
made for the evangelization of the Jews than 
most people are aware of. In this enterprise 
Great Britain leads the way. The London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews is the oldest and largest organization. It 
was founded in 1809 and stands in connection 
with the Church of England. It is, however, 
conducted in a tolerant and evangelical spirit. 
This Society supports 118 ordained and unor- 
dained laborers. It has 34 stations in Europe, 
Asia Minor, and Northern Africa. The re- 
ceipts of the Society for 1875 amounted to 
$205,000. During the past fifty years 3,574 
Jews have been baptized by the London So- 
ciety. A seminary has been established at 
London for the education of Jewish mission- 
aries, and a number of schools are main- 
tained, especially in those counties in 
which a Mohammedan population predom- 
inates. Refuges have also been instituted 
for Jews who are seeking the truth. Three 
journals are published in connection with 
this association. The British Society was 
formed in 1842, by former members of the 
London Society. It includes Episcopalians 
and Nonconformists. Its missionaries, 27 in 
number, are all persons of Jewish descent. 
The Society has 21 stations and an annual in- 
come of $40,000. The Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion, founded in 1838, has 5 stations in Tur- 
‘key and Egypt and an annual income of 
$35,000. The Free Church Mission, founded in 
1848, has 22 laborers, at 5 stations on the Con- 
tinent, Itsschools at Pesth, Hungary, are very 
flourishing. The annual receipts amount to 
$40,000. Besides these societies and commit- 
tees, the three Presbyterian Churches of En- 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland have each a small 
mission work among the Jews. They occupy 
8 stations and the annual income, as far as 
reported, is $13,500. The London City Mission 
employs 3 of its missionaries in work among 
the Jews. In Germany there are 4 societies— 
the Berlin Missionary Society, with 3 agents 
and an income of $5,000; the Basel Society, 
with one missionary and an iucome of $2,250; 
the Rhevish-Westphalian Society, with 4 agents 
and an income of $4,000; and the Lutheran 
Union, which employs one missionary and has 
an annual income of $4,800. The chief sup- 
port of the latter society is the distinguished 
exegete, Prof. Delitzsch, of Leipsic, who edits 
its journal, Sowing in Hope. In Holland and in 
Russia small societies exist ; and in the United 
States, where thére is little interest in the Jew- 
ish work, a few missionaries (perhaps half a 
dozen) are thusemployed. The total number 
of laborers in Jewish missionary enterprise is 
from 200 to 220 and the annual income of the 
various societies amounts to about $350,000. 





..-.-Dr. Mitchell, of Calcutta, writing to the 
Free Church Record, gives an account of the 
revival in sacred song which has recently taken 
place among the Bengali Christians. Formerly 
the singing in the native churches was apt to 
be lifeless and listless and very little use was 
made of sacred music in evangelistic meetings. 
Latterly, however, efforts have been made to 
have the singing better and more frequent. A 
Bengali merchant, member of the Free Church, 
is the leader in the movement. He has dis- 
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had been adopted by the native Christians, and 
has fallen back on purely native music. Evan- 
gelistic addresses are interspersed among the 
hymns. The result has been surprising. e 
Hindus have crowded to these meetings, which 
were held in the Bengali Free Church, until it 
became too small for the purpose. They are 
now held in the hall of the Free Church Insti- 
tution, where more than 700 attentive hearers 
are reported to have been present on some oc- 
easions. The Bengal Christian Herald states 
that in a number of villages Christian songs are 
displacing the immoral ones which have hith- 
erto been used under the guise of religion. A 
book of sacred songs was lately published, of 
which 10,000 copies were sold in a few weeks. 


....On July 4th of this year, the English 
Church Missionary Society gave valedictory dis- 
missal to 17 missionaries atIslington. Of these 
17 laborers 8 are young men, newly appointed ; 
and most of the others either go to different 
fields from those they formerly occupied or re- 
turn to stations from which they had been ab- 
sent for years. Not very long ago the Lake 
Nyanza party was sent forth, and ere long5 
missionaries are to be dismissed to India and 
Palestine. ‘No missionary society is extending 
its work so rapidly as is this representative 
association of the evangelical section of the 
Church of England. In East Africa, in South- 
ern India, in Palestine, in China, Japan, and 
British North America new fields are being 
entered upon with surprising vigor, while old 
ones in frequent instances are being committed 
to a native pastorate. The steady increase of 
missionary contributions in Great Britain ren- 
der this onward movement possible, while 
societies in our own country, and notably the 
American Board, are obliged to cut down their 
appropriations and cripple their work on ac- 
count of the failure of proper pecuniary sup- 
port. 


....Mr Barnum, of Harput, Eastern Turkey 
Mission, mentions the arrival of the Sultan’s 
telegram, which seems to have gone through- 
out the Empire, appealing to faithful Moslems 
to rally against the ‘‘enemies of our race and 
our religion.’? This appeal to Moslem fanaticism 
has greatly excited the community. It makes 
the Turks rabid, and the Christians are in ter- 
ror. Another missionary writes that the inte- 
rior of Asia Minor is beginning to feel the ex- 
citement awakened by the Turkish-Servian 
War. In many places the Turkish peasants 
take pleasure in sharpening their long butcher 
knives before their Christian neighbors, and 
saying: ‘Only a few more days and we will 
give you your choice between Mohammedanism 
or death.’’? The thing is meant asa grim joke ; 
but forebodes serious consequences, unless the 
Christian powers, warned by the massacres in 
Bulgaria, take united action in time. 


....The Yoruba Mission on the West African 
Coast has, as our readers are aware, been re- 
markably successful. Even during the years 
in which Europeans were excluded from the 
country the work of evangelization went stead- 
ily on, through the efforts of native Christians. 
The veteran missionary, Townshend, associated 
with the Yoruba Mission from its commence- 
ment, now retires, and henceforth this enter- 
prise will be entirely under native direction. 
Rev. James Johnson, formerly of Sierra Le- 
one and lately the pastor of a flourishing 
churchat Lagos, will superintend this mission, 
in which there are 4 native ordained ministers, 
several well-qualified catechists, and 2,000 
native Christians. The chief stations are 
Abeokutu and Ibadan. 


....The Hydah Indians, on Queen Charlotte’s 
Island, British America, having seen the good 
effects of Christian influence at the industrial 
settlement, Metlakatlah, on the opposite 
mainland, have long been asking for Christian 
teachers. The Church Missionary Society has 
now granted their wish, and Mr. Collison, of 
Metlakatlah, will commence a mission among 
them. 


....Frére Town, the colony of freedmen on 
the Island of Mombasa, East Africa, is contin- 
ually receiving new recruits. Nearly 400 lib- 
erated slaves are now settled there and are 
under the superintendence of Commander Rus- 
sel, formerly of the British navy. Mr. Price, 
who founded the settlement, returns to England, 
after two years’ labor, with health seriously im- 
paired. 

...-During the past ten years there has been 
little if any increase in the missionary force of 
the American Board, nor has there been any 
material enlargement of the annual receipts ; 
but the foreign work has increased full 40 per 


cent. and the number of native churchmem- 
bers has more than doubled. These results 
have been attained through increased native 
agency. 


...-Hindu music must differ considerably 
from ours. A missionary mentions that his 
assistants in an evangelistic meeting which he 


was conducting rendered efficient help with 
their voices and musical instruments. He could 
never make out that they played any particular 
tunes; but the audience, consisting of high- 
easte Hindus, was delighted. 





The Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 8th. 
STEPHEN’S DEFENSE.—Acts vu, 35—50. 


In the last lesson we had the opening por- 
tion of Stephen’s defense. In this lesson we 
have its conclusion, a part from the body of 
the discourse being omitted in our lesson 
scheme. The whole address should be read, 
however, in preparation for this day’s work. 

Stephen’s plan of defense is by indirect, but 
convincing reply. He founds everything in 
the Jewish Scriptures and gives his points an 
unavoidable bearing upon the dispute in hand. 
Thecharges against him were that he asserted 
that Jesus should destroy the Temple and 
change the customs of Moses. In the first les- 
son he showed that changes had been God’s 
allotment to Abraham and the patriarchs, and 
that it was no new thing for God’s chosen de- 
liverer to be rejected by the very ones he came 
to save. He then passes to the case of Moses, 
the leader of whom the Jews boasted; and he 
shows that even ‘‘this Moses ’’ was rejected for 
many years by his kinsmen. He thus makes 
two clearly-defined points: (1) Change in the 
form of God’s dealings with man is the rule; 
(2) Rejection of God’s messengers by man is 
the rule. We are now to consider God’s deal- 
ings 

1. In THE Times OF MOSES AND AARON (yv. 
35—43). 

2. In THE Times oF DAvID AND SOLOMON 
(Vv. 44—50). : 

1. IN THE TiwEs OF MOSES AND AARON (V. 
35—43).—Moses, whom they rejected, was, 
nevertheless, God’s chosen; and in due time 
God made this fact appear. By implication 
Stephen indicates this as true of Jesus, and 
that he shall yet triumph, though then so bit- 
terly rejected. We must not be too quick to 
judge by first appearances. Upon such a basis 
both Moses and Jesus were rejected. 

Stephen’s accusers complained that the cus- 
toms of Moses were to be changed ; but Moses 
himself had no such fears. On the other hand, 
he foretold another prophet whom they should 
hear (v. 37, 38). This quotation from Moses 
did two things. (1.) It showed that Moses ex- 
pected that changes would occur. (2.) It pre- 
sented a strong presumption in favor of Jesus. 
It was easy for the Jews, who wished to set 
aside Jesus, to overlook or misapply this Scrip- 
ture, and it is easy for us to pervert Scripture to 
our own ends, 

Refusing obedience to God’s chosen leaders 
prepares the way for still deeper sins, as was 
illustrated by the idelatry under Aaron (vy. 39— 
43). This was recalled by Stephen as a warn- 
ing to his hearers, and it may serve as a warn- 
ing to us (Heb. ii, 1—4). To reject Jesus is not 
to reject one of many helpers ; but it is to reject 
the only one who can help, and to reject his 
chosen messengers is to reject him. Fearful 
destruction awaits those whom God gives up 
and from whom he turns, as from Israel of old 
(v. 42). Stephen next turns to consider God’s 
ways. 

2. In THE Times OF DAvID AND SOLOMON 
(v. 44-50).—Over the changeful events of the 
wilderness, the entering in to Canaan, and the 
settlement there Stephen passes with few 
words, and comes down to the times of David 
and Solomon. In their times we see the plan- 
ning for the great Temple and its subsequent 
construction. David would have built it, but 
God was in no hurry. He could be worshiped 
without that structure. The purpose he pro- 
posed to serve by it was not so pressing that it 
might not be delayed. By this reference 
Stephen would show that at any time, if it 
pleased God, the Temple might be destroyed, 
and nobody be the worse for it. The Most 
High dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
as their own prophets had truly said. God can 
dwell where he pleases, for his hands made all 
things. 

We may learn from Stephen this lesson, 
therefore—namely, that God can be found in 
any place. And no method of worship is es- 
sential on account of its popularity or its long 
use; but true worshipers can by faith ap- 
proach God in the simplest forms. From 
this defense of Stephen we may also learn the 
value of abroad knowledge of the Scriptures. 


“By these he made his defense, which, judged 


in the impartial light of this day, was a masterly 
effort. But he was not a novice in this use of 
God’s Word. He was in the habit of handling 
it. Practice in this makes perfect. Our duty, 
therefore, is to know and to constantly use the 
Word of God. So shall we be defended. 





....-Much that Sunday-schools accomplish 
does not appear upon the surface, nor can it be 
set forth in statistical showings. The Rev. Dr. 
D. C. Eddy, of Boston, in a recent address, put 
forth the following suggestive statement: 

‘*It makes all the difference in the world to 
the state where our children are educated. 
There is a street education. The corners grad- 
uate classes. By-ways and dark alleys send 
out pupils, and these pupils grow into depraved 
men. ey swell the criminal classes. They 





have no respect forlaw. They furnish your 
malefactors. They make prisons a necessity, 
That kind of education cannot fail to produce 
lawlessness. The more boys are educated in 
the street the more men you will have to hang. 
The more corners there are to graduate pep 8 
the more prisons will you have to build. As 
far as mere expense is concerned, the state, as 
a matter of economical legislation, could well 
afford to support all the Sunday-schools within 
her borders, for the simple reason that the 
whole influence of Sunday-school instruction 
goes to produce law-abiding citizens.”’ 

...-To exactly adjust the work with the 
class to the time allotted for teachingis a 
nice operation. One is cut short by the closing 
bell before he has fairly started; while an- 
other wishes the bell would cut him short be- 
fore the session has fairly begun. To avoid 
these extremes, two requirements are essential. 
A full preparation will furnish a sufficiency of 
material and a studied preparation will bring 
the material into shape. The teacher must, in 
short, labor to acquire and to arrange. Care- 
ful practice will do much for him also. Instead 
of drifting through the lesson and the session, 
he should have the lesson and the class so well 
in hand that his movement will be like that of 
a well-steered steamship, which holds steadily 
on its course, despite currents, or winds, or 
waves. 

....To secure suitable teachers is a difficult 
thing in most Sunday-schools. The first step 
should be to pick out from the whole Christian 
community those who are likely to suit as 
teachers. Some may suit in one class who 
would be unfitted for another. Some excel 
with young men, others with young ladies, 
others with rough boys, and still others with 
very little ones. In reaching your conclusions 
as to fitness, pray constantly for correctness of 
judgment. When the conclusions are reached, 
pray God to help you and then go for the se- 
lected one. Ring out the Macedonian cry so 
urgently that he cannot resist it, and when he 
has yielded and has become a teacher then cul- 
tivate him by all possible means and keep him 
at the work. 


...-Gross blunderers are not yet all weeded 
out of the teacher’s office. In teaching the 
lesson on The Excellent Woman a young lady 
paused upon the clause ‘ She riseth also while 
it is yet night,” and this was her comment: 
“* You see this woman lived on the other side 
of the globe ; so, though it was ‘ yet night’ with 
us, it was broad daylight with her.’? Now this 
would-be teacher was presumably competent. 
She was the child of a Christian church-officer, 
who was also prominent in one of the learned 
professions. She’was also a graduate of a 
prominent seminary for young ladies. But she 
was not a thoughtful Bible student; and, sad 
to tell, the school where she attempted to teach 
had no teachers’ meeting. 

....At the late meeting of the Witten- 
burg Synod of the Lutheran Church, held at 
Tiffin, Ohio, a day was devoted to the Sun- 
day-school cause. So interesting was the day’s 
work and so important was it considered that 
aday of the next annual meeting was unan- 
imously set apart for similar work. Thus it is 
coming to pass everywhere that the churches 
are officially becoming the patrons of Sunday- 
school work. 

....Sunday-school nets need mending at 
times, and just now is one of these times, 
Schools are putting on their strength. They 
are girding for the winter’s campaign. Many 
an effort, like the casting of the fisherman’s 
net, will be made. Many an entangled fish es- 
capes, however, because of broken nets. Leave 
no opening for escape, but compel those to 
come in for whom you go. 

....Mr. A. Benham, one of the honorary sec- 
retaries of the London Sunday-school Union, 
is in this country upon a brief visit. After 
seeing the Centennial Exhibition, he will make 
a brief visit to New York and to Boston. 


.... This is a good time for canvassing par- 
ties, to go out ‘‘two and two,”’ toseek for and 
to bring in new scholars. Those children or 
adults who are already cared for need not be 
disturbed ; but go for the neglected. 


....The total attendance of officers, pupils, 
and visitors at Bethany Sabbath-school, Phila- 
delphia (John Wannamaker, superintendent), 
on Sunday, September 10th, was somewhat 
over two thousand eight hundred. 

....Sunstruck Sunday-schools are reviving 
just now ; but the frost-bitten ones will soon 
begin to limp and die. Let those concerned 
try to keep them on their feet until New Year’s, 
at least. 

....The magnetism of the teacher’s eye is an 
incalculable force in the class. Arrange your 
pupils, if possible, so as to bring them all under 
its range ; then fire away. 

....Accepting a new pupil in a school or a 
class is virtually a pledge to God and man that 
this pupil shall be well cared for. If this is 
not meant, reject him. 

....Closer biblical scholarship is appearing 
in each successive issue of the leading lesson 
expositions of the land. Not to improve now 
is to fall back. 





- Sine Bet, 


Most of the artists who have been summer 
ing among the hills have returned to their 
studios, though a few of them still remain in the 
country, to study the autumnal effects of the 
frost-touched forests. On one night last week 
there was a gathering of painters and amateurs 
at the gallery of an auction firm in Broadway, to 
give a welcome to that brilliant artist of Paris, 
Leon Y. Escosura, whose works are well 
known here. There are some of his finest pic- 
tures, belonging to Governor Morgan, now in 
the Loan Exhibition at the National Academy of 
Design, in Twenty-third street. Mr. Escosura ig 
a Spaniard by birth, but he is of the French 
schoolof art. He is apparently a well-educated 
gentleman and speaks English with ease and 
fluency. Although he is still a young man, he 
has had conferred upon him several orders ot 
ag from the sovereigns of European coun- 

es. 

....1t is said that the artists of France do not 
present a high intellectual type; nor are there 
many fine, thoughtful heads among them, save 
the lion-like front of Cabanel and the intensely 
poetic expression of the noble features of Mun- 
kacsy. But then they show no wild, unkempt 
beards, in a state of delirium ; no outrageously 
queer costumes; and the practice of kissing 
each other has notably declined since the emo- 
tional reign of M. Jules Simon, who kissed 
every one of the new-made knights and prize- 
men. They are not young. The age of suc- 
cessful artists in France makes itself almost 
painfully felt wherever they are assembled to- 
gether. This is what The Tribune says of them, 
But the “‘lion-like front of Cabanel’’ is all in 
the eye of the observer. It is never discernible 
in his pictures. 


....-Mr. A. F. Schenck, the artist who has 
become famous for his pictures of sheep and 
who has usually been spoken of as a German, 
appears, from a letter in The Tribune, to be an 
American. ‘C.C.” says: ‘“‘ He belongs rather 


to the English school of Landseer and Ansdell - 


than to that of Jacques ; but his pictures*seem 
to us more spirited than those of Ansdell, at 
least, and far more interesting than those of 
Verboeckhoven.’? Undoubtedly he is the su- 
perior of both Ansdell and Verboeckhoven as 
a delineator of sheep, for he gives the resem- 
blance of the animal with equal force, and then 
he surrounds his quadrupeds with imaginative 
objects, which take them into the region of 
poetry. 

.++.-A Loan Exhibition,’ now open in 
Chicago, in connection with the Inter- 
State Industrial Exposition at Chicago, contains 
about six hundred pictures, and is composed 
exclusively of works contributed from the pri- 
vate collections of Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
other western cities, Among the owners who 
are the largest contributors are John M. Du- 
rand, the Rev. Robert Collyer, Robert T. Lin- 
coln, Alexander Mitchell, and many others. 


...-M. Escosura paid a high compliment to 
Mr. McEntee the other day by remarking, 
when he saw a picture by this landscapist : 
“T don’t know this artist; [never saw any of 
his work before ; but I know no one in Europe 
who could do better.”’ Doubtless M. Escosura 
will say the same thing of some of our other 
painters befofe he leaves the country. 


....Miss Anna M. Lea, of Philadelphia, 
whose pictures have attracted attention in the 
Centennial Exhibition, has recently sold one of 
her paintings, hung in the Royal Academy of 
Landon, to Earl Dudley. This picture is called 
“The Hiding-Place,” and represents the 
mother of Moses taking farewell of her child. 


....The Prix de Rome this year is M. 
Wencker, a pupil of the great painter Gerome. 
Another of M. Gerome’s pupils has also carried 
off the first prize in sculpture—a double tri- 
umph, said to be unprecedented. M. Gerome’s 
pupils pay no fees. He teaches them for the 
pure love of his profession. 


....It is said that Mr. Harrison Gray Otis 
has in his new house in Boston the most cost- 
ly mantelpiece ever brought to this country. 
It is of black oak, beautifully carved, and is 
four centuries old. It must look very much 
out of place in a new house, surrounded by 
modern furniture. 

.. .The people of Havre have just placed 4 
bronze bust on the house of a boatman, Dur- 
eau, who saved nearly three hundred people 
from drowning and—unhappily for himself and 
Charles Reade—died of exhaustion after his 
last exploit. 


....-Mr. Lafarge’s landscape, a view near 
Newport, which was in the Spring Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, has been 
sold to Miss Hooker, of Boston, for $3,000. 

’ ....Nearly a thousand applicants have been 
admitted to the free night schools in Cor 
Institute and all the drawing classes are ‘ 


...eThe Daily Advertiser of Boston si): 
Henry Bacon, the artist, whose home is 
Paris, is now on a visit to his Boston friends. 
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Lersonalities, 


Tue death of Henry A. Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, has very naturally called out a good 
many rather entertaining anecdotes of that 
eccentric politician. He was the last of 
the old school of Virginia statesmen, and 
the one event of his turbulent career 
which will cause him to be kept in remem- 
brance was the execution of John Brown, 
whom he might have saved from the gallows. 
Wise was sometimes called otherwise, and his 
conduct often contradicted his name; but he 
was universally esteemed as an upright gentle- 
man. He is reported to have said, just before 
‘his Jast hours : 


‘¢*T never robbed the poor, and, what is bet- 
ter I never robbed the rich.’ Later in the 
morning he was talking to his son John and 
giving him advice as to how he should rear his 
children. He said: ‘Take hold, John, of the 
biggest knots of life and try to untie them—try 
to be worthy of man’s highest estate ; have 
high, noble, manly honor. There is but one 
test of anything; and that is, is it right? If it 
isn’t, turn right away from it.’ He told those 
standing by his side that he had seen a heaven- 
ly vision, which he described in the grandest, 
most beautiful and eloquent language that they 
had ever heard fall from his lips; and he said 
that it was not a fearful thing, but a wonderful 
a stand in the presence of the Living 

od. 


....Queen Victoria has now attained a very 
high rank on the roll of English sovereigns for 
length of reign; having lately passed Henry 
Vill and Henry VI, she now stands fifth in 
order, being still junior or inferior only to 
Elizabeth and the three long Thirds—Edward, 
Henry, and George. Elizabeth’s reign, from 
the death of Mary, November 17th, 1558, to 
her own death, March 24th, 1603, lasted 44 
years and 126 days; so that Victoria has to 
reign a little over five years before she will 
equal her great predecessor. Then will remain 
ahead only Edward IfI, 50 years and nearly 
five months ; Henry I1I, 56 years and 19 days; 
George III, 59 years and three months. But, 
of course, even these long reigns look short by 
the side of the 72 years of Louis XIV of 
_France. Probably no two successive kings of 
any country reigned over so long a space of 
time between them as Louis XIV and Louis 
XV, who from 1643to 1774 made up together 
131 years, or an average of rather more than 65 
years per reign. 

..-The Springfield Republican gives a very 
broad and a very much-needed hint to news- 
paper writers and correspondents inthe fol- 
lowing remarks, which the persons for whom 
they were intended should make a note of : 

““ Whoever writes for the eye of the public 
should consider that the public knows and 
cares nothing about him or her personally ; but 
only for what he or she has to say. Let us 
have the story, the picture, the description, 
but not your photograph, good men and 
women. If youever become of consequence 
enough, the public will ask for the photograph; 
be sure of that.”’ 

...»Captain Cameron, the African explorer, 
was asked, at the session of the British Asso- 
ciation, to what he owed his success. He re- 
plied that it should be remembered that a man, 
although he was black, was a man just as much 
as if he were white. The proper way to get on 
among the-natives was to behave toward them 
like a gentleman; and he could assure them 
that they understood quite well what a gentle- 
man was. He found that the use of any force 
that was unnecessary or at all wanton was 
likely to endanger any African traveler. 


..... Peshine Smith, formerly of Rochester 
and subsequently occupying a prominent posi- 
tion in the State Department at Washington, 
next as.clerk of the Court of Appeals, and for 
six years past legal adviser of the Japanese 
Foreign Office, has just returned to this coun- 
try. On taking leave of the Japanese authori- 
ties, he received marks of distinguished at- 
tention. 


...-It has been usually supposed that Mr. 
Disraeli, the uew Earl of Beaconsfield, was a 
Jew, because his father was one; but he has 
been a Christian—or, at least, a professing 
one—since bis childhood. The correspondent 
of an English paper quotes the parish register 
of St. Andrew’s church, Shoe Lane, where the 
Premier was baptized, at the age of twelve. 


...- There isa Californian now on a visit to 
New York, by the name of Flood—at one time 
in his life a bar-keeper in San Francisco—whose 
estimated wealth may well be called ‘‘fabu- 
lous.’”’ His income from his mines is said to be 
three or four millions a month, and he keeps a 
balance in his bank of four to five millions. 


...-It sounds rather oddly to hear of a 
bishop’s being convicted of murder. But John 
D. Lee, the Mormon bishop, has been con- 
victed of murder in the first degree, in connec- 
tion with the Mountain Meadow Massacre. If 
he shouldn’t be hung, the gallows will be de- 
frauded of its dues. 

....It is now reported that Orpheus C. Kerr 
(Mr. R. H. Newell) has got the better of the 
disease which threatened his life and is in a 


School und College. 


Tue staff of Johns Hopkins University to 
date is as follows : 

Trustees—George William Brown, Galloway 
Cheston, George W. Dobbin, John W. Garrett, 
Charles J. M. Gwinn, Lewis N. Hopkins, Wil- 
liam Hopkins, Reverdy Johnson, Francis T. 
King, Thomas M. Smith, James C. Thomas, and 
Francis White. President of the board, Gallo- 
way Cheston ; treasurer, Francis White; secre- 
tary, William Hopkins. 

President of the University—Daniel C. Gilman. 
Professors—Basil L. Gildersleeve, Greek; 
Henry N. Martin, Biology; Charles D. Morris, 
Latin and Greek; Ira Remsen, Chemistry; 
Henry A. Rowland, Physics; James J. Sylves- 
ter, Mathematics. r 
Lecturers—John S. Billings, History of Medi- 
cine ; Francis J. Child, English Philology; Thos. 
M. Cooley, Law; Julius E. Hilgard, National 
Surveys ; James R. Lowell, Modern Literature ; 
John W. Mallet, Technological Chemistry ; 
Simon Newcomb, History of Astronomy; 
Leonce Rabillon, French ; Francis A. Walker, 
Political Economy; William D. Whitney, Com- 
parative Philology. * 

Associates —Herman C. G. ;Brandt, German; 
William K. Brooks, Natural History ; John M. 
Cross, Latin and Greek ; Aaron M. Elliott, Lan- 
guages ; Harman N. Morse, Chemistry ; Thomas 
C. Murray, Shemitic Languages; Robert Ridg- 
way, Natural History; Austin Scott, History ; 
William E. Story, Mathematics ; Arthur W. Ty- 
ler, Librarian; Philip R. Uhler, Natural His- 





tory. 

lids: -thituead B. Adams, Ambherst, His- 
tory ; Henry C. Adams, Iowa, Political Science ; 
Samuel F. Clark, Yale, Natural History ; Thos. 
Craig, Lafayette, Mathematics; Joshua Gore, 
University of Virginia, Mathematics ; George B. 
Halsted, Princeton, Mathematics ; Edward Hart, 
Lafayette, Chemistry ; Daniel W. Herring, Yale, 
Engineering; Malvern W. Iles, Columbia, 
Chemistry ; William W. Jacques, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Physics; Charles R. 
Lanman, Yale, Philology ; McGregor D. Means, 
Yale, Political Science ; Walter Page, Macon, 
Philology ; Darwin E. Preston, Cornell, Engin- 
eering; Henry J. Rice, Cornell, Natural His- 
tory; Josiah Royce, University of California, 
Literature ; Duncan A. Savage, University of 
Virgina, Philology ; Ernest G. Sihler, Califor- 
nia, Philology ; Frederick B. Van Vorst, Prince- 
ton, Ethics and Metaphysics ; John H. Wheeler, 
Harvard, Philology. 

For the first Vacancy—Kar] Knortz, Philology. 


...“ In some respects,” thinks The Advance, 
‘*the smaller colleges may be better as well as 
cheaper. Forin them each student may have 
a larger share of each professor’s attention— 
perhaps almost a monopoly of the recitations 
andhonors. In them there is often the most 
intense study, the most painstaking instruction, 
and the most rigid discipline. In them are 
some of the most scholarly, cultivated, skill- 
ful, enthusiastic, and self-denying teachers. 
Then there are those who cannot bear the 
pressure and rivalry and excitement, to say 
nothing of the temptations and expenses, of 
the largest institutions. Not all undergraduates 
are capable of being taught, except super- 
ficially, in a crowded class or by a great body 
of learned professors. At all events, the small 
village, the small faculty, the small library, the 
small number of classmates is not to be de- 
spised, and a few yearsin the smallest family 
or church or college is often the best prepara- 
tion for the largest.” 


...-Professor Tyler, of Amherst, says of the 
late Professor Snell: ; 
‘* Delicate, refined, and shrinking as a girl. 
Iam told he went by the name of ‘ Miss Snell’ 
in Amherst Academy, so fair was he in form 
and features, so modest in demeanor, and so 
loved and admired by his pupils. Ishall never 
forget his round cheeks, his laugbing eyes, and 
his fair complexion, me more than his clear, 
exact, and methodical questions, when I ap- 
eared before him, more than forty years ago, 
n the old Parsons House, where he then lived, 
to be examined pecans ten admission to the 
junior class in Amherst College ; and, as I recall 
the picture then photographed on my memory, 
he looks to me very much like one of those 
cherubs in the Sistine Madonna.” 


....Dartmouth College during President 
Smith’s ‘administration has received the fol- 
lowing donations, about one-half of which are 
available: academical department, $529,815; 
scientific, $25,000; agricultural, $205,000; en- 
gineering, $70,000; medical, $17,000; Moor’s 
Charity School, $3,815; for a law department, 
$120,000: total, $960,590, 

.... Trinity College has 35 freshmen. Prof. 
Samuel Hart has declined the presidency of 
Kenyon College. 


...»Thomas W. Bicknell, editor of The New 
England Journal of Education, has become its 
publisher. 


..+.Philadelphia has 445 schools, with an at- 
oo of 95,552. They cost last year $1,034,- 


...-The Gore Hall extension at Harvard 





fair way of recovery. 


. 











Ministerial Register. 
Information for this department will be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 

BRIGHT, Tuomas, Madison, Wis., died of 

apoplexy Sept. 10th. 

BROWN, J. E., D.D., Rochester, N. Y., accepts 

call to Indianapolis, Ind. 

BROWNSON, 8. S., closes his labors at New- 

castle and Alva, Me. 

BUTLER, N., Bangor, Me., resigns. 

CROOKER, J. H., Quincy, Mich., resigns. 

CRUE, FA7am ord. at Monroe, Mich., Sept. 
th. 


DICKINSON, Stonington, Conn., accepts call 
to Charles River ch., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
GRAVES, A. C., Manchester, N. H.,gesigns. 
HARRIS, CuaRr.gs, Ithaca, supplies Westfield 
N. Y., until Jan. 1st. 

HIGGINS, W. S., ord. Sept. 3d at Shiloh, Neb. 
HUTSON, J. E., Petersburg, Va., resigns and 
becomes an evangelist. 

MATE W. M., is called to Woodstock, 


MITCHELL, E. C., D.D., Chicago Theological 
Seminary, accepts invitation to teach He- 
brew in Regent’s Park College, London, 
Eng., one year. 

MOODY, C. B., closes his labors at Oakland, 
Mich., October Ist. 


RAU, F. H., ordained recently at Fall City, 
Neb. 


ROBERTS, T. W., of Oakland, Va., died Sep- 
tember 16th. 


parte . §., Tiverton, Ont., removes to Caspar, 


RITTENHOUSE, T. H., Frenchtown, N. J., 
died recently. 

RYDER, F. W., Rockport, Me., ordained. 
SANDERS, Henry M., will be ord. at Yonkers 
Sept. 28th. - 

SCHUNKE, W., ord. at Racine, Wis. 

SMITH, C. H., South Prairie, Wis., resigns. 
THOMAS, E. E., North Attleboro’, Mass., is 
called to Woonsocket, R. I. 

TITUS, 8. W., Flint, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACON, GrorGE BLAGpEN, D.D., Orange, 

N.J., died Sept. 15th, aged 40 years. 

BLAKE, H. A,, Andover Seminary, ordained at 
Athol, Mass., Sept. 13th. 

BRAY, A. J., Manchester, Eng., accepts call to 
Zion ch., Montreal, P. Q. 

CALHOUN, 8. F., Lowell, Mass., called to 
South Dartmouth. 

CLARK, Frank §&., will be ordained in Port- 
land, Me., in October. 

COLE, R. M., returns to missionary work in 
Turkey. 

COWAN, J., will serve the churches at Willis-! 
ton and Richmond, Vt. 

— Danizt D., ord. Sept. 17th, at Nashua, 


EASTMAN, Davin, Salem, Mass., is dead. 

GILMAN, G. P., of Watertown, Conn., resigns 
because of failing eyesight. 

GRANNIS, G. H., of the last class of Yale 
Sem., accepts call to St. Clair, Mich. 

HARRINGTON, James-L., Benflington, Vt., 
accepts call to organize new church at 
Orange, Vt. 

HOYT, J.8., Port Huron, Mich., installed Sept. 
14th at Cambridgeport, Mass. 

JONES, D. L., inst. pastor at Freeport, Me. 

LINCOLN, W. E., Sinclairville, N. Y., dis- 
missed, Sept. 11th. 

MARDEN, Georce N., Fafrington, Me., re- 
turns to his church, after a year spent in 
foreign travel. 

McLEAN, Catvin B., Norfolk, Conn., called to 
supply New Boston, Mass., one year. 

MORONG, Tuomas, who has served at Ash- 
land, Mass., three months, will be settled 
there, 

PERRY, Henry T., sailed Sept. 16th on his 
return to missionary work in Turkey. 

PLACE, O., New Haven, N. Y., resigns. 

POWELL, 8S. W., Minnesota, supplies Man- 
omet, Mass. 


unable to preach because of ill-health and 
is supposed to be permanently disabled. 
SHOREY, A. H., Spencer, Mass, resigns, to ac- 
- an editorial position on the Golden 


SNELL, R. B., becomes acting pastor at San 
Buenaventura, Cal. 
WOOD, Wu C., Wenham, Mass., dismissed 
September 14th, to take effect Oct. 13th. 


RICHARDSON, MERRILL, Milford, Mass., is 


VOLQUARTS, A., inst. at Frankford, Pa. 
WAMPOLE, J. F., resigns Turbotville charge 
and removes to Freeburg, Pa. 
ZIMMERMAN, J. C., ord. by East Ohio Synod. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLIS, J. M., Anaheim, Cal., accepts call to 
Larkin-street ch., San Francisco. 

-BAKER, WiLuiAM M., Fourth ch., Boston, 
resigns. 
BARNARD, O. H., 
signs. 
BROWNSON, Srpvey J., Union Seminary, 
New York, licensed to preach by the New 
Albany (Ind.) Presbytery. 

BRUEN, ARTHUR, takes charge of the ch. at 
Jasper, N. ¥ 

mee C. H. A., is called to Port Henry, 


aN. 


Cassopolis, Mich., re- 


CLANCY, Joun, Schenectady, N. Y., died 
Sept. 9th. 


CURRY, James, ord. and inst. at San Pablo, 
Cal. 


DAVENPORT, D. M., Mendham, N. J., re- 
moves to West Bangor, Pa. 

DUFFIELD, SamveEt W., Chicago, Ill., resigns 
pastorate of Eighth ch. 

DUNN, J. L., supplies Gilroy, Cal. 

EVANS, James D., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
called to Woodside ch., Newark, N. J. 
FRAME, WALTER R., accepts call to La 
Crosse, Wis. 

FULTON, J. L., Baltimore, 
call to Allegheny, Pa. 
GLASSCOCK, 8., Joplin, Mo., resigns. 
GORDON, Joun A., Monmouth College, Mo., 
accepts call to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ILLSLEY, W. H., inst. at Hopkins, Mo. 
KITTREDGE, J. E., late of the American 
church, Florence, Italy, is called to Lima, 


aN. 


Md., accepts 


MARCH, Dantet, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa., 

accepts callto St. Augustine, Fla. 

McCOY, THEODORE W., licensed to preach by 

the New Albany (Ind.) Presbytery. 

McELROY, JoseprxH, D.D., New York City, 
died Sept. 16th, aged 84. 

MONTEITH, W. J., Lewistown, Idaho Ter- 
ritory, is dead. 

NILES, W. H., ord. at Naples, N. Y., as evan- 
gelist. 

RANDOLPH, A. F., Bedford, Iowa, accepts 
call to Tecumseh, Neb. 

ROBINSON, Cuartes 8., D.D., Memorial 
ch., New York City, becomes editor of Zhe 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 

RUMER, Henry, is called to St. George’s, Del. 

STANLEY, F.J., called to Bloomington, Minn. 

TODD, H.. W., Ironton, Mo., accepts call to 
Vandalia, Lil. 

WADDLE, Joun M., accepts call to Knox- 
ville, 1). 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BILLOPP, T. E., rector St. Barnabas, St. George 
County, Md., died Sept. 6th. 

BOYER, L., accepts rectorship of St. Paul’s, 
Nantucket, Mass. 

CASWALL, Ropert C., resigns St. Peter’s, 
Rockland, and St. John’s, Thomaston, Me., 
and accepts call to Fergus and Alma, Can. 

COLTON, JossrH .H., Beatrice, Neb., accepts 
call to Lancaster, O 

CRALL, Davin, Lima, Ohio, is dead. 

FULTON, Joun, D.D., entered upon rectorship 
Christ ch., New York City, Sept. 24th. 

MEIGS, MarsHALt T., enters upon his duties 
as assistant rector of St. Andrew’s, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

MUIR, Joun, D. D., Carthage, N. Y., resigns, 
and ag rectorship of Zion, Pierrepont 
Manor, ¥, 

NEVIN, Dkr., has gone to Rome, Italy. 

REYNOLDS, Wrtx1aM Morton, D. D., Chi- 
cago, Ill., died recently. 

RITTER, CHarwes, St. John’s charge, Prince 
George and Charles Counties, Md., resigns. 

SCHUBERT, E. W., Churchill, Md., resigns. 

SHORT, CHArtes LANCASTER, appointed min- 
ister in charge of Staatsburg Chapel, N. Y. 

STEWART, CHARLES, assumes temporary 
charge of St. James ch., Baton Rouge, La. 

STODDARD, James, enters upon rectorship 
St. Thomas’s, Falls City, Neb. 

TENNENT, Joun C., resigns charge of St. 
Paul’s, Prince George County, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROWN, Artuor M., Robella, takes charge of 
the Methodist Protestant eh. at Connells- 
ville, Pa. 

CONKLIN, C. A., ordained and inst. pastor 
Mt. Vernon Universalist ch., New York, 





LUTHERAN. 


signs. 


guages in North Carolina College. 
CROUSE, A. L., Summit Point, 8. C., resigns. 


erett, Pa. 
HALL, Joun A., licensed by East Ohio Synod. 


(Ohio) Synod. 
Synod. 
Synod. 


MILLER, I. J., ord. by East Ohio Synod. 


RICHARDS, F., accepts call to Zanesville, O. 
lentown, Pa. 


berg (Ohio) Synod. 





will be finished in January next, 


SMITH, M. L., ord. by East Ohio Synod. 


BEDENBAUGH, Z. W., Columbia, 8. C., re- 
BIKLE, L., D.D., elected prof. ancient lan- 


FREAS, W. 8., Barren Hill, accepts call to Ey- 


HEILMAN, P. A., licensed by Wittenberg 
HEINDEL, G. M., ord. by Wittenberg (Ohio) 
KIMMEL, J. M., ord. by Wittenberg (Ohio) 
MAYER, C.C., of San Antonio, Texas, is dead. 


MUHLENBERG, F. A., accepts chair of Greek 
language in the University of Pennsylvania. 


SCHMANK, B. W.., called to St. Michael’s, Al- 
SHANIBERGER, E. W., licensed by Witten- 


Sept. 15th. 

HILTON, Joun H., ordained Sept. 13th pastor 
Universalist ch. at Hinsdale, N. H. 

ISRAEL, F., resigns pastorate of Unitarian ch. 
at Wilmington, Del. 

McCUNE, SAMUEL, accepts call to Southern 
Presbyterian ch. at Stony Run, Va. 

TABOR, M. W., Unitarian ch. at Decatur, Ill., 
resigns. 

WUENSCHE, Jutius E., preached his farewell 
sermon to Moraviaa ch. at Emmaus, Pa., 
Sept. 10th, and removed to Utica, N. Y. 


REFORMED. 

HUYZINZA, J., Mattoax, Va., accepts call to 
Holland, Neb. 

TERHUNE, E. P., D.D., 1stch., Newark, N. Ji, 
resigns and goes to Europe. 

WAMSHINS, J. W., is called to Cleveland, O. 

UNITARIAN, 5 

BARROWS, Samvuet J., called to first parish, 

Dorchester, Mass. 


LOTHROP, 8. K., D. D., resigns pastorate of 
Brattle-square ch., Boston, Mass. His con- 
gregation ask him to reconsider. 


YOUNG, G. H., resigns pastorate at Troy, N.Y, 
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Pebbles, 


Wuat do young ladies look for in church? 
The His. 


~.-- What is that which is lengthened by being 
cut at both ends? A ditch. 





....A Cincinnati fiend advertises for men 
with fever and ague to shake carpets. 


.-.-If your uncle’s sister is not your aunt, 
what relation is she to you? Your mother. 


.... Why has an ocean voyage no terrors for 
physicians? Because they are accustomed to 
see sickness. 

...-An Irishman once ordered a painter to 
draw his picture and to represent him standing 
behind a tree, 


.... Why is the elephant the most sagacious 
of travelers? Because he never takes his eyes 
off his trunk ? 


...“* My client is no more guilty of stealing 
that hog than afrog ain’t got no tail,’? was a 
young Kentucky lawyer’s address to a Warren 
County jury. 


...‘' No, sir,’*said a weary-looking man on 
a street-car to an individual by his side, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t marry the best woman alive. I’ve 
been a dry-goods clerk too long for that.” 


....A New York paper has this slanderous 
paragraph: ‘Orange County has a musical as- 
sociation that is over fifty years old. One or 
two young ladies have belonged to it ever since 
it was organized.” 


...-A bald man was sadly astonished to find 
his French barber’s charges so high. ‘Ten 
franes,’’ exclaimed he. ‘‘ for cutting my hair !’’ 
‘Oh ! no, mon-ieur, not for cotting your hair ; 
but for finding de hair to cot.” 


...‘*Man,”’? says Victor Hugo, ‘‘was the 
conundrum of the eighteenth century ; woman 
is the conundrum of the nineteenth century.” 
An American editor adds: ‘‘ We can’t guess 
her, but will never give her up. No, never.’’ 


....During the Mexiean War one of the gen- 
erals came up to Captain Bragg and said: 
‘Captain, the crisi: has arrived. Fire!’ 
Whereupon Captain Bragg said to his lieuten- 
ant: “ You bear what the general says. Fire !’’ 
The lieutenant said: ‘‘ But, Captain, I don’t 
see anything to fire at.”’ ‘‘ Fire at the crisis,’ 
said Captain Bragg. 


....As a Scotch officer was handing a sum- 
mons to a collier, he said: ‘It’s a curious 
thing that ye haud me coming to ye sae often. 


Can ye no get out o’ debt?’? ‘Get out o’ 
debt, Mr. Turnbill!’’ said the knight of the 
black diamonds. ‘’Deed it takes a’ my time 


and wit the gettin’ into’t. [ amastonished how 
onybody can hae time to wrastle out o’ it.” 


coved A Cincinnatian, who had purchased an 
oil painting at a private sale, called in an artist 
to consult him as to how he should hang it. 
The artist looked at it long and curiously, and 
then said: ‘‘I wouldn’t hang it, if I were you.” 
“Wouldn't hang it! Why not?’ ‘Because 
the sentiment of the age is rather against cap- 
ital punishment. I would commute its sen- 
tence to solitary imprisonment for life.”’ 


..-'* See that! See that !’’ exclaimed an anx- 
iously-acting man, as he grasped a policeman’s 
arm on the @hicago base-ball grounds, one day 
last week. ‘‘ Wh—what ?”’ said the blue-coat. 
‘* Why, that fellow stealing there—stealing ’’— 
“No. Wh—where ?”? demanded the officer, as 
he seized his club and danced around. ‘ Why, 
there,’’ explained the citizen, pointing to the 
grounds. ‘‘ That player there—stealing a base !’’ 
The policeman gave the fellow a withering 
look and then wilted. 


....Some of the hotels have bills of fare with 
a fiy-leaf covered with cards of various business 
houses. An Oregon man recently took his seat 
behind one of them, when a waiter appeared 
with ‘‘ What will you have, sir?’’ To theutter 
confusion of the waiter, he leisurely remarked : 
‘*You may fetch me a new set of teeth, in 
gutta percha; an improved sewing-machine, 
with patent lock-stitch; a box of Brandreth’s 
pills; and a pair of number seven French calf- 
skin boots.’’ In a moment the waiter replied : 
‘*We do not furnish those articles.”” ‘‘Then 
what have you got it on the bill of fare for?”’ 
retorted the customer. 


....A well-to-do citizen of Detroit almost 
had the breath knocked out of him by the re- 
quest of a ragged sidewalk tramp, who stopped 
him and asked: ‘Say, can’t you lend me $10,- 
09027? “What! Who are you, sir? No sir, I 
can’t, sir!’ exclaimed the citizen. ‘* Couldn’t 
possibly do it, eh?” ‘No, sir.” “Tell you 
what you might do,” suggested the tramp. 
“Youu might band me fifteen cents now and 
lend me the balance when times get a little 
easier.” ‘“‘Ican’t lend you a shilling, sir, ora 
cent, sir, and I won’t give youa penny, sir.”’ 
“Sorry both of us happen to be hard up at 
once,” sighed the tramp, and he continued his 

* walk, 


a ’ 
Literature. 

The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 

will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 

lishers for all volumes recewwed. The interests of our 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA.* 





Wuen Lord Bacon announced, nearly 
three centuries ago, that he had ‘‘taken 
all knowledge to be his province,” he did 
not make so bold aclaim as we may suppose 
at first thought. For the knowledge of the 
year 1600 was but a small province compared 
with the grand empire of science, art, 
literature, and practical affairs with which 
the scholar of universal aspirations must 
now make himself acquainted. A whole 
circle of new sciences, a whole new world 
of geography, history, politics, and social 
life have been added tothe realm of human 
knowledge since the year 1620, when the 
Pilgrims sailed for America, and Bacon 
launched his gallant ship, the ‘‘ Novum 
Organum,” which peevish old Coke called 
‘the ship of fools.” It isa gazetteer of 
this realm of knowledge that the authors 
of a cyclopedia undertake; and, like any 
gazetteer, it needs to be continually revised 
and rewritten. Hence the never-ceasing 
industry of publishers like the Appletons, 
who in this country have taken all modern 
knowledge to be their province and have 
been for twenty years turning the Ixion’s 
wheel which grinds out the double-col- 
umned volumes of the only standard Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia. Since 1857, when the first 
volume of what they then styled the ‘“‘ New 
American Cyclopedia” was issued, these 
publishers have given to the world not less 
than forty-seven of these books, or at the 
rate of about two and a half every year. 
This includes the sixteen volumes of their 
irst Cyclopedia, which was finished in 
1863; the fifteen volumes of the ‘‘ Annual 
Sy clopeedia,” closing with that for 1875; and 
now the sixteen volumes of the revised 
American Cyclopedia, the last of which has 
just been issued. Another volume, contain- 
ing a complete analytical index to this last 
work, will be published before Christmas, 
making forty-eight volumes in less than 
twenty years; and in June 1877 the ‘‘ An- 
nual Cyclopedia” for 1876 will come out, 
aniform with this new edition and carry- 
ing along the endless.chain, until, some ten. 
or twelve years hence, a new revision of 
the whole work may be again undertaken. 

What is the value of this work? How 
does it compare with those that have pre- 
ceded or accompanied it in this country, in 
England, and on the Continent of Europe? 
These are questions that many persons will 
wish to have answered before making so 
costly apurchase. To answer them satis- 
factorily, however, imposes upon the re- 
viewer a labor which no one man is com- 
petent to perform; since it is safe to say 
that no reviewer ever did or ever will read 
through, critically and comparatively, any 
four of the four hundred cyclopedias and 
dictionaries that the mind of man has pro- 
duced, since Bayle, in 1696, published his 
‘*Historical and Critical Dictionary,” and 
Daniel George Morhof, in 1688, enlightened 
the world concerning universal literature, 
in his famous ‘ Polyhistor.””. These two 
learned books—Bayle’s in two folio vol- 
umes and Morhof’s in one thick quarto of 
nearly 2,000 pages—may be called the orig- 
inals of all that have since appeared. 
Neither of them was complete or affected 
to be; but both showed what one scholar 
could do; while by the co-operation of 
many scholars have since been produced 
the copious German cyclopedias in 200 
volumes and the less prodigious, more 
practically valuable French and English 
cyclopedias, numbering from 20 to 50 vol 
umes in each collection. The most famous 
of all these works was, no doubt, the 
French Encyclopédié of Diderot, D:Alem- 
bert, and their free-thinking associates, 
which was in course of publication from 
1751 to 1777, and which is commonly 
thought to have laid the train for the French 
Revolution and the culbute génerale of the 
18th century. It was not only a scientific 
but a propagandist and revolutionary work, 
and was the culmination of the intellect- 
ual activity of an age which prepared the 
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way forthe prodigies of the last hundred 
years, But how many of our readers ever 
perused one volume, not to say the whole 
shelf-full, of ‘‘ Diderot’s Encyclopsedia?” 

The German ‘‘ Conversations-Lexicon,” 
of Libel and Brockhaus, which began to 
be published in 1796, at Leipsic, and has 
been continued through a dozen editions, 
had a very different plan and bulk. Its 
first edition was in but six volumes, and, 
though it has since grown to fifteen, it yet 
retains its original purpose of popularizing 
universal knowledge. It was upon the sev- 
enth edition of this very successful work 
that Dr. Lieber, fifty years ago, based his 
‘*Encyclopedia Americana,” in thirteen 
volumes, which for thirty years was the 
standard popular work in the United States. 
The same general plan was followed by 
Messrs. George Ripley and Charles A. 
Dana in Appleton’s first ‘‘Cyclopedia”; 
and to this they have now added, in the 
new edition, the further attraction for pop- 
ular use of many engravings and maps. 
Illustration, indeed, was always a feature 
of the European encyclopedias, the great 
French work of a hundred years since 
abounding in plates. But they were not 
inserted in the text, as now, nor had any 
American work of the kind used much 
illustration until the Appletons undertook 
their new edition, three years ago. Return- 
ing to this, it may be said that, according 
to its plan, it is the best work of its kind in 
existence—at least for Americans. It was 
prepared for our countrymen; and, though 
it will have much value abroad, it cannot 
be expected to supersede in Europe any of 
the standard works, whether popular or 
learned. It is far less extended and elabor- 
ate upon many topics than the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” and, of course, falls still 
further, in this respect, behind the great 
German work of Erech and Gruber, which 
is still incomplete, though more than 150 
volumes have appeared. To such thor- 
oughness the American Cyclopedia makes 
no pretension. It abandons disquisitions 
and discussions that would fill an ordinary 
volume, and leaves the learned to consult 
more costly European works. Its business 
is with the average reader, and for him it 
condenses to a page what Dugald Stewart 
would have expanded into a chapter. Its 
longest article—on the United States—is 
less than 100 pages; while France and En- 
gland have less than 50 each, Germany 
about 30, Rome less than 20, Russia little 
more than 20, and Prussia not quite 10 
pages. Shakespeare (by. Richard Grant 
White) occupies less than 12 pages; Sanscrit 
(by Prof. Whitney), not quite 6; Dante (by 
James Russell Lowell), 8 pages. 

These names of writers, taken at random, 
show that the editors of the American Cy- 
clopedia have known how to engage the 
services of the most able specialists in the 
country for occasional articles. They have 
not relied upon this class, however, and 
probably they could not for the substance 
of the work. That has been written by 
men having a general acquaintance with 
science, literature, the arts, philosophy, and 
practical affairs; but neither specially famil- 
iar with the thousands of topics treated nor 
possessed of much reputation as authors. In 
every cyclopedia it is probable that most of 
the labor has been performed by such indus- 
trious but undistinguished writers—young 
men who have the business of authorship 
to learn, and men of middle age or ad- 
vanced years who have written a great 
deal without acquiring fame thereby. It 
is on the general standard of intelligence 
and accuracy among this class of writers 
and on the learning and good sense of the 
editors and revisers that the American 
Cyclopedia must depend for its permanent 
value. Apparently not more than one in 
twenty of its articles can have been writ- 
ten by an author of distinction; and scarce- 
ly one-fourth of them by persons who have 
any general reputation in a country where 
everybody writes more or less in the course 
of his life, and where, consequently, it is 
no distinction to write well. That the 
American Cyclopedia is well written 
must be evident upon the most cursory 
perusal; but it isthe substance, rather than 
the form and style, which is most to be re- 
garded in such awork. Let us add, then, 
that, while it is not free from mistakes, it is 
essentially accurate, and that its informa- 
tion is surprisingly full and recent. There 





are omissions which each specialist will re- 
gret, and there is.a frugality of detail and 
incident which the general reader will 
often notice; but these are to be found in 
every such book. To the saint who com- 
plained that the soldiers in Company G 
were not faultless, the captain replied: ‘‘I 
never expected to get all the cardinal 
virtues for eight dollars a month.” No 
more is it reasonable to expect all history, 
all science, and all the details of biography 
since the world was made in sixteen vol- 
umes, at five dollars apiece. But the pur- 
chasers of the American Cyclopedia may 
be sure that they have got their full money’s 
worth. 

In biography, particularly of living per- 
sons, it is specially valuable. This is a 
feature excluded from many cyclopedias 
and unsatisfactory in all; for it is quite 
impossible that the cyclopedic biographer 
should keep pace with the temporary or 
permanent distinction conferred upon men 
and women, for the details of whose life we 
are so eager. The political partisan will 
look in vain in these volumes for any 
sketch of Hayes or of Wheeler, though he 
will find both Tilden and Hendricks. Bris- 
tow is equally absent; and, though Blaine’s 
name occurs, it occupies less space than that 
of his great grandfather, Epbraim. Tweed, 
the ‘“‘statesman,” is sketched, but not 
James Fisk; while Winslow, the Massa- 
chusetts forger, about whom two nations 
have been exchanging diplomatic corre- 
spondence for six months, is entirely ig- 
nored. The editors do not give biograph- 
ical notices of themselves, though these 
would have been desirable; nor do they 
celebrate all their contemporaries with im- 
partiality. But they give more informa- 
tion concerning living celebrities and those 
but recently dead than any other work has 
supplied. In the same way they furnish 
the most recent statistics and the latest 
facts in science and history. 

F. B. Sansporn. 
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Appletons’ Journal for this month we 
have found more readable than any num- 
ber since it became a monthly. The wri- 
ters, this time, are, almost all, of those 
younger litterateurs who, unattached toany 
periodical, write fora great many. These 
writers are apt, on occasion, to do cleverer 
work than their more renowned associates 
in the literary field. A story by’Helen B. 
Mathers, author of a stupid novel, ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye,” is begun, and it is an im- 
provement on its predecessor. ‘‘A Day at 
Dutch Flat,” a California town, is pleasant- 
ly described by Albert F. Webster. Another 
** Day,” this time in the forest, is described 
by “M. E. W. §.,” in an indifferent article, 
ratber too plentifully studded with excla- 
mation marks. ‘‘ Beautiful Women” is 
the subject of a curious essay by Francis 
Gerry Fairfield, who seems to have strayed 
into Junius Henri Browne’s proper pas- 
ture. We have read it with pleasure and 
amusement, for Mr. Fairfield’s pseudo- 
philosophy, on this theme, at least, is very 
entertaining. He ends up witha few im- 
passioned words on the subject of Creoles 
and Octoroons. Mr. William H. Rideing’s 
paper on the Cunard steamships is fairly 
good; but it might have been indefinitely 
expanded and improved. ‘‘ Sorrow and 
Joy,” by R. H. Stoddard, is a graceful 
conceit, somewhat in the style of the Eliza- 
bethan poets. The editorial pages are un- 
usually bright. The first article says, very 
truly, that a good deal of the blame for 
‘dull sermons” arises from the stupidity 
of the pews, rather than the pulpit: 


‘«When we hear a complaint of a dull 
sermon, it is by no means certain whether 
the dullness is in him who preaches or in 
him who listens. There are orators of such 
energetic nature that the passionate earn- 
estness of their delivery excites every aud- 
itor; but it does not follow that these m 
have utterances more worthy of attention 
than those of less emphatic speakers. The 
sermon that flows smoothly and calmly 
along may have far more intricate thought, 
much more fresh suggestion than the tur- 
bulence of a so-called eloquent preacher; 
and.these calm and thoughtful addresses, 
above all things, require intelligent list- 
ening. In these cases the attention js not 
carried by storm; it must be surrendered 
by the alert imagination and the willin 
sympathy. The spirit, the life, the signifi- 


cance, the worthiness of any sermon mus 
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largely: depend upon the relations of the 
mind that receives to that which expounds. 

‘<No matter what wealth of color an artist 
pours. upon his canvas, the picture is 
meaningless to him who does not look upon 
it with quickened apprehension ; no.matter 
with ‘what splendor of imagery a poet 
adorns his lines, it is all a babble to him 
who has no poesy in his soul. Dante and 
Shakespeare, Raphael and Murillo, Beetho- 
ven and Handel, all are locked up in dull- 
ness tothe duli. Ofcourse, there is varying 
quality of performance. It must be con- 
ceded that there are poor painters, weak 
verse-writers, and bad preachers; yet who 
shall say how much of critical deprecia- 
tion, in these assumed cases, springs from 
the insensibility of the critic? Many a line 
of a poet has profound significance to a 
student, which is but meaningless jargon 
to the clown. Many a flower is full of 
beauty to a naturalist that to the crude 
rustic is no more than a _ worthless 
weed... . . No seeds are so fruitful 
that they can quicken in a desert soil, and 
few so feeble that they will not vivify ina 
generous loam. In depreciative criticism, 
therefore, it is often uncertain where the 
defect lies—whether it is really in the dull- 
ness of the producer or in the stubbern in- 
sensibility of the censor.” 

In another editorial Bret Harte’s play, 
‘The Two Men of Sandy Bar,” is very 
severely criticised. 

Scribner’s Monthly opens with an inter- 
esting article on salmon-fishing, which is 
to be followed by papers on trout, grouse, 
duck, ete. Clarence Cook continues his 
talks on furniture, this time discussing 
halls and dining-rooms, Gas he attacks, 
and thinks our gas-fixtures needlessly ugly. 
“I live in the blessed hope that gas will 
one day be superseded by something better. 
It is unhealthy, it is troublesome, it is ex- 
pensive, it tarnishes our silver, our picture- 
frames, and our wall-papers, and how can 
it do this without injuring those who 
breathe it? But, such as it is, we need not 
make it more disagreeable to the eyes and 
mind by bringing it into the parlor through 
a clumsy machine made up of wire tackle, 
hoisters, chains, weights, and bronze frame- 
work. No more do we want statuettes or 
intricate ornaments upon our gaseliers. 
Beauty and utility are served best by a 
combination in shining metal (not in dull 
bronze) of carved and twisted branches, 
through which the fluent gas shall readily 
make its way, and that shall look as if the 
designer had taken into consideration the 
nature of the substance that was to pass 
through his pipes. At present nearly all 
the designs for gas-fixtures appear directly 
to contradict the use they are to be put to, 
and, instead of flowing, graceful lines, all 
the lines employed are angular and hard.” 
The Massachusetts Agricultural College, at 
Amherst, is described by E. H. Libby, who 
writes with intelligence and enthusiasm, 
but hardly answers all the objections made 
to agricultural colleges as at present man- 
aged. These college articles, good as 
many of them have been, have been marked 
too much by a roseate hue. Col. Waring’s 
interesting papers on the Mosel River, Ger- 
many, are concluded. An interesting and 
tlmely article on the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco is furnished by Thomas J. Vivian. 
“Autumn Tides,” is one of John Bur- 
roughs’s enjoyable papers on the country. 
Here is a pretty scrap from it about the 
Indian Summer: ‘‘ This halcyon period of 
our Autumn will always in some way be 
associated with the Indian. It is red and 
yellow and dusky, like him. The smoke 
of his camp-fire seems again in the air. 
The memory of him pervades the woods. 
His plumes and moccasins and blanket of 
skins form just the costume the season de- 
mands. It was, doubtless, his chosen 
period. The gods smiled upon him then, 
if ever. The time of the chase; the season 
of the buck and the doe, and of the ripen- 
ing of all forest-fruits; the time when 
all men are incipient hunters, when the 
first frosts have given pungency to the air, 
when to be abroad on the hills or in the 
woods is a delight that both old and young 
feel—if the red aborigine ever had his sum- 
mer of fullness and contentment, it. must 
have been at this season and it fitly bears 
his name.” Donald G. Mitchell’s paper on 
the Centennial is better than last month’s 
was. The venerable but ever-timely ques. 
tion of international copyright is discussed 
by Dr. Holland in his editorial depart- 
ment. He thinks that we do not have 
authors because literary mén cannot get 
pay enough. ' *‘ The simplereason why we 
have no great authors, or why we have 
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next to none, is that authorship does not 
pay and cannot be madeto pay. We do 
not mean by this that authors are greedy 
for wealth in the way that business men or 
inventors are, or that they expect or desire 
to get rich. What,they want is a liveli- 
hood, like other men, by which they may 
be comfortably clothed and fed and 
housed, with the privilege of rearing and 
educating children. That is all. And be- 
cause they cannot get this livelihood, they 
are absolutely obliged to go into other 
employments, and to die without doing 
anything like the best that isinthem. If 
Shakespeare had not been an actor, with the 
power of profitably using the plays he 
produced, the probability is that we should 
have had no Shakespeare; and we are not 
aware that his work was any poorer from 
the fact that he was a thrifty man and 
knew how to turn his honest pennies to 
the best advantage. All this talk about 
the mercenariness of authors is wretched 
drivel. Honest and valuable work, in any 
department of effort, is worthy of a reward 
in money, and the doer of that work and 
the recipient of its fruits are both better 


for the discharge of the obligation.” — 


From this argument it follows that the 
greatest authors have arisen when literary 
pay was high and the meanest when re- 
muneration was low—a conclusion which 
is very far from the truth. 

In The Galary Mr. Gideon Welles’s pa- 
per on Lincoln’s administration has polit- 
ical value; but Gen, Custer’s ‘‘War Me- 
moirs” are not of great importance, aside 
from the melancholy interest which attaches 
to the article: Charles W. Elliott’s paper 
on ‘‘Art applied to Life,” at the Centen- 
nial, is interesting, Mr. Elliott’s studies and 
his position at the.head of the Household 
Art Company, of Boston, giving him a 
right to speak. Richard Grant White’s 
advice on the reading of Shakespeare is 
of high value and worth much more than 
one of his usual philological articles. 
This bit of wisdom is amusing for a frank 
little sentence of three words: ‘‘ In begin- 
ning to read Shakespeare the first rule—and 
it is absolute and without exception—a rare 
rule, indeed, like him to whose writings it 
is applied—is to read himonly. Throw the 
commentators and the editors to the dogs. 
Don’t read any man’s notes, or essays, or 
introductions, bibliographical, historical, 
philosophical, or philological. Don’t read 
mine. Read the plays themselves. Be ab- 
solutely unconcerned what is their origin, 
what the date of their production, or what 
the condition of their text. Don’t attempt 
criticism, either «esthetic or verbal. Above 
all, keep your mind entirely free from the 
influence of what this or that eminent critic 
has said about them.” Edmund C. Sted- 
man’s laudation, in nine pages, of Octavius 
B. Frothingham is an indifferent piece of 
writing, and is full of gratuitous insults, 
dexterously expressed, to the whole body 
of Evangelical or Orthodox believers and 
to the majority of Unitarians. If Froth- 
ingham is a martyr and demigod, we are 
tyrants and fools. The modern efforts to 
make him out Theodore Parker’s successor, 
with improvements and additions, are ri- 
diculous. He bears about the same relation 
to Parker that Lord Shaftesbury does to 
Martin Luther. But in his smaller way he 
is doing much mischief in New York, and 
we regret to see an eminent poet and critic 
humbly sounding his praises in a well- 
known magazine. 

The Atlantic Monthly begins with an im- 
portant account (the ‘first paper) of the 
struggle around Atlanta, by Gen. Howard, 
who played so important a part therein. 
‘“‘The Thorsdale Telegraphs” is a good 
story. Charles Dudley Warner describes 
the environs of Jerusalem, E. P. Whipple 
analyzes ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” and John Fiske 
gives us a good and interesting account of 
some of the duties of the librarian in gen- 
eral and himself in’ particular. -- This poem, 
by T. B. Aldrich, is dainty and pretty: 

“ FABLE. 
‘A certain bird in a certain wood, 

Feeling the spring-time warm and good, 

Sang toit in melodious mood. 

On other neighboring branches stood 

Other birds, who heard his song. 

Loudly he sang and clear and strong. 

Sweetly he sang; and it stirred their gall 

There should be a voice so musical. - 

They said to themselves: * We must stop that bird. 

He’s the sweetest voice was ever heard 


That rich, deep chest-note, crystal-clear 
Isa mortifying thing to hear. 





We have sharper beaks and hardier wings. 

Yet we but croak. This fellow sings |’ 

So they pl d and pl. d, and killed the bird 
With the sweetest voice was ever heard, 





“ Passing his grave, one happy May, 
I brought this English daisy away.” 


But it is high time to stop this nonsense 
about Keats’s coming to his death at the 
hands of The Quarterly Review, Keats was 
the prematurely-born child of a father and 
mother of irregular habits, and he died of 
chronic consumption. 

The October Harper is an exceedingly 
readable number. The Utah silver moun- 
tains are well described; Haydon and his 
companions form the subject of an inter- 
esting paper; and lace is the theme of sev- 
eral interesting pages by Mrs. Emily V. 
Battey. ‘‘Home Life in the East” is a 
summary of Dr. Van Lennep’s volume on 
* Bible Lands.” ‘‘Soeur Antonie” (incor- 
rectly spelled ‘‘ Antoine” in the magazine) 
isan unusually good poem by Rachel Pom- 
eroy. ‘‘Daniel Deronda” is made the 
subject of affectionate eulogy by the ‘‘ Easy 
Chair,” which says: 

‘‘Daniel Deronda himself is unique in 

fiction. The usual attempt to portray a 
true hero is very apt to end in a figure like 
Ivanhoe or the Master of Ravenswood, 
Kenelm Chillingly, or Guy Livingstone. 
Those who wish to avoid heroes give us 
Arthur Pendennis or Clive Newcome, mod- 
ern men of the world, good-natured and 
good-principled. There are also the goody 
young men. But where, before Daniel 
Deronda, is the portrait in fiction of the 
fine-natured youth, pure, unworldly, manly, 
and conforming his daily life, in the midst 
of thé most conventional society, to the 
principles that we call Christian because of 
the life in which they were most fully 
manifested? None of the great modern 
English masters of fiction have dealt or 
would naturally have dealt with such a 
character. It required an unusual combi- 
nation of intellectual grasp, of profound 
and earnest conviction, of thorough train- 
ing, high imagination, and literary instinct, 
with a seriousness and religious purity of 
purpose and a sensitive delicacy of sym- 
pathy only, perhaps, to be expected in a 
woman, to produce just the result; and this 
combination is found in George Eliot. 
Other great stories are to be read for re- 
freshment, for excitement, for enjoyment. 
Indeed, a master of story-telling, Walter 
Scott, said that this was their sole end. 
But ‘ Daniel Deronda’ is to be read for the 
guidance of life—not in the nursery primer 
or the Sunday-school library sense, but as 
we read Shakespeare and Dante and Milton: 
the guidance which comes from lofty 
ideals, from noble purposes, from a high 
humanity.” 
Newark, New York’s second suburb in 
size and importance, is described by Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, but with woodcuts of indifferent 
selection and execution. 

The Record of the Year for this month is 
full of interesting diaries and selections, 
made with excellent taste and skill. 

The Popular Science Monthly contains a 
valuable paper on ‘‘The Constants of 
Color,” by Prof. Rood, of Columbia Col- 
lege. The embellishment is the painfully 
ugly face of George H. Lewes, The accom- 
panying biography closes with this sketch: 


«Personally Mr. Lewes is described as 
rather small in stature. His face gives no 
very clear indication of the mental power 
he unquestionably possesses. His health 
bas. always been infirm and _ he looks older 
than he is. From. his portrait. one might 
imagine Lewes to be a man accustomed to 
b life out-of-doors, though he has always 
been a close student and a resident of Lon- 
don or cther large capitals. His manner 
differs markedly from that of the generality 
of Englishmen. ‘In his own set,’ writes 
the newspaper correspondent already 
quoted, ‘he abounds in geniality and bon- 
homie. He does not remind you of an En- 
glishman. He has none of the hesitation 
or drawl so typical of his nation; but talks 
with marked ease and fluency and radiance. 
He is fond of epigram and paradox, and, 
being a close observer, his narration of men 
and things is extremely entertaining. He 
has the reputation of being one of the most 
brilliant conversationalists in London, 
though, like most clever talkers, he is prone 
to monopoly and monologue.’ As an au- 
thor he ‘is slow and painstaking, and the 
longer he lives the more careful and con- 
scientious does he become in this respect. 
He does not believe that thoughtful and 
growing men acquire facility with years, 
and says that when he was forty he would 
do four or five pages in the time now re- 
quired for one. Some years ago he mar- 
Tried the ‘eminent’ novelist, Marian Evans, 
known to fame as George Eliot. They 
live in one of: the suburbs of London, and 
their home is represented as being one of 
the happiest. the likeness of their pursuits 
and ambitions being an additional bond of 
unity ” 





The ZHelectic has its usual good selection 


of articles from the English periodicals 
and a capital portrait of Dr. Philip Schaff. 

Lippincott’: Magazine contains several in- 
teresting articles. ‘“‘An African Fairha- 
ven” describes Gorse Island, an old slave 
station; ‘‘Sicilian Folk Lore” is a contri- 
bution to the interesting subject of current 
mythology, or, rather, superstition; ‘‘ On 
the Eastern Shore,” by Robert Wilson, the 
last paper of the series, tells of memories 
of the olden time of Maryland; ‘‘ A Day 
with the Voivoda,” by Edward King, has 
timely interest to those caring for Turkish 
atrocities; and ‘‘From ’60 to '65” is a 
paper of value relating to the rebellion in 
the Southwestern States. In the ‘‘ Monthly 
Gossip ” Mrs. Lucy H_ Hooper gives an ac- 
count of Parisian buses. The Centennial 
article is devoted to a good account of the 
picturesin the Art Gallery. The accom- 
panying sketches, designed to give an out- 
line idea of the principal pictures, are 
wonderfully wretched. Of course, they 
are little woodcuts; but surely it was not 
necessary to print such dismal caricatures 
of ‘‘ Rizpah ” or ‘‘ The Christian Martyr.” 
The little fac-similes in Prang’s illustrated 
catalogue would have served to show the 
artist what might have been done in the 


way of miniature presentments of works of 
art. 





...-Macmillan & Co. have brought out, in 
exceedingly handsome form, a new revised edi- 
tion (the third) of Prof. Daniel Wilson’s Pre- 
historic Man. The work first appeared in 1862, 
and at once achieved success, its valuable re- 
searches commending it to the attention of 
seientific men and its entertaining statements 
and clear style commending it to the average 
reader. Prof. Wilson is connected with Uni- 
versity College, Toronto, and his volumes treat 
principally of the ancient inhabitants of this 
continent ; but certain portions of them discuss 
the archeology and early civilization of the 
Old World. The two hemispheres are of neces- 
sity treated as analogous to each other, rather 
than as parts of a historical whole ; but the Old 
World illustrates the New, as far as the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of North America are con- 
cerned, in a remarkable and interesting man- 
ner. The present edition of the work is en- 
riched by the fruit of the author’s investiga- 
tions during ten years past; and it embodies 
the results of recent discoveries concerning the 
handiwork and the physical characteristics of 
early man inEurope. Some chapters have been 
dropped and replaced by new ones, and the 
additions made are considerable. The illustra- 
tions also have almost been doubled and, by 
their accuracy and beautiful execution, add 
greatly to the value of the text. 


..--An unusually satisfactory text-book in 
Latin is Prof. Gustavus Fischer’s Zlements of 
Latin Grammar (J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.). 
It is written in the light of the most modern 
scholarship, even Roby being improved upon in 
some particulars; and it combines in a single 
volume an pr yy grammar and a reading- 
book. This isfiot a mere matter of economy, 
although on that score it deserves attention ; 
for Prof. Fischer’s plan is that the study of the 
reader should be begun with that of the gram- 
mar and that both should be carried forward 
together in an orderly and progressive method. 
The grammar fits the reader and the reader the 
grammar. The pupil studying this volume, 
with a teacher of any competence whatever, 
will be grounded in the priuciples of the lan- 
guage in a manner which was simply impossi- 
ble not so very many years ago. Prof. Fisch- 
er’s volume, which is to be followed by a Jarger 
work, is the peer of any Latin work yet pro- 
duced in this country and the superior of all 
save a very few. 


....As clever a little brochure as has come to 
our table for many a day is the anonymous 
pamphlet entitled How About the Ministry? 
lately issued by T. Whittaker, for the author. 
It is written inthe form of a lively dialogue, 
the participants in which are the Rev. Walter 
Fluellyn Jones, 8. T. D., and a noble and hon- 
est-hearted colonel in the regular army. The 
old arguments for and avainst the clerical life 
. are here put into entirely new and original 
‘forms. Netwithstanding the serious nature of 
the subject and the Colonel’s ‘final determina- 
tion to study for orders, the dialogue and the 
accompanying text are enlivened by much 
humor, which is enjoyable because it is so sly. 
The pamphlet deserves reading, both for 
amusement and profit, and it cannot fail to do 
the good its author meant it to do. 


| ....Says Mr. Edward S. Wheeler, the author 
‘of a volume before us, issued for him by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.: “ Criticism of literary style 
is averted from this little book.’’ We will sim- 
ply, therefore, quote its wonderful and all- 
embracing title, which is as follows : ‘* Scheyichd 

and the Strand ; or, Early Days along the Del- 





aware; with an account of recent events at 
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Sea Grove; containing sketches of the ro- 
mantic adventures of the pioneer colonists, 
the wonderful origin of American society 
and civilization, the remarkable course of po- 
litical progress and material improvement in 
the United States, as shown in the history of 
New Jersey, with proof of the safety and ben- 
efit of democratic institutions and the neces- 
ity of religious freedom ; to which is appended 
a geological description of the shore of New 
Jersey.” 


..The first volume of Mr. Longfellow’s 
long-promised series of Poems of Places has 
been issued by James R. Osgood & Co. The 
design of the work, in its completed form, will 
be to make possible a “‘ Fireside Travels” sort 
of voyage around the world, with poets for 
skippers and guides. This book is devoted to 
the first half of the English poems, since En- 
gland is, of course, the most fertile in descrip- 
tive verse. Not only do we find the old-time 
favorites, but a considerable number of poems 
from the by-ways and hedges of literature, for 
whose collection the lover of Nature must ever 
be grateful to-the compiler of the volume. The 
whole is systematieally arranged, and the book 
is brought out in the pretty “Little Classic” 
type, paper, and binding. 


..Dr. J. G. Holland has collected from his 
“Topics of the Time’’ department in Scribner’s 
Monthly a large number of the papers he has 
printed during the past five years. They are 
written in a tone very similar to that which 
gave ‘‘Gold Foil,’ ‘*Lessons in Life,’’ and 
‘Plain Talks ’’ such exceptional success; but 
the author’s maturer thoughts are wiser and 
somewhat less didactic than they used to be, 
and so we like this book better than its prede- 
cessors. Dr. Holland’s mind is catholic in its 
tastes and the range of subjects here treated 
of is surprisingly large. As the several papers 
have appeared, we have read them, in most 
cases, with pleasure and profit, and we are glad 
of the new audience they will now obtain. 


...- Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have done a 
salutary service to American biblical scholars 
by presenting to them, at a moderate price, 
the new English translation of Ewald’s Antiqui- 
ties of Israel. This translation is made by Mr. 
Henry Shaen Solly. The work, as Mr. Solly 
explains in his preface, is virtually an appendix 
to the second volume of Ewald’s “ History of 
Israel’; but it has a separate interest and 
value, being a summary, in clear and intelligi- 
ble form, of Mosaic law, ete. To translate 
Ewald into idiomatic English is no easy task ; 
but Mr. Solly has worked hard, with compe- 
tent assistance, and the result will be regarded 
as satisfactory. The translation is made from 
the last German edition, that of 1866. 


....By far the best life of the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency that has yet ap- 
peared is William D. Howells’s Sketch of the Life 
and Character of Rutherford B. Hayes, just issued 
by Hurd & Houghton. Mr. Howells is a rela- 
tive by marriage of the Governor’s family, and 
has had every facility for acquiring information 
and also for estimating Gov. Hayes’s character. 
The man he depicts is one no voter need hesi- 
tate to support with enthusiasm and confi- 
dence, and the book deserves the widest cam- 
paign circulation that Republican clubs or indi- 
vidual¢ can give it. Ashort biographical sketch 
of Mr. Wheeler is appended and there are litho- 
grapbic portraits of the nominees. 


.---A capital book of Sunday-school hymns 
is Calvary Songs, just issued by the American 
Sunday-school Union, with Dr. Charles 8. Rob- 
inson and Theodore E. Perkins for editors. 
Both these gentlemen have a good knowledge 
of the wants of the average Sunday-school, and 
that knowledge they have here utilized very 
thoroughly. The selection of tunes and hymns 
is excellent; thére are plenty of new ones, and 
yet the essential old favorites have not been 
elbowed out. The range of the newer music 
goes from ‘‘ Hold the Fort’ to “‘ Nicza.”’ 


.-A volume of well-chosen selections from 
Geethe’s prose writings forms the last issue of 
Prof. James Morgan Hart’s series of “German 
Classics for American Students” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). It is well printed and judicious- 
ly annotated, and forms a work suitable fora 
prose German reading-book, hitherto something 
of a desideratum. 


..A series of five plain and practical Talks 
about Labor, by J. N. Larned, has been issued 
by D. Appleton & Co. They are in dialogue 
form. Mr. Larned has nothing very new or 
startling to say; but his tone is judicial and 
temperate and he writes both thoughtfully and 
temperately on the relations of labor and cap- 
ital. 


....-D. Appleton & Co. bring out a new edi- 
tion of Mr. H. H. Morgan’s Representative 
Names in the History of English Literature, for- 
merly ptiblished by Ginn Brothers. As we 
said in our notice of the work, when it ap- 
peared, its tables and terminology are con- 
Yenient, but rather empirical and unnatural. 


>... The last volume in the ‘‘ Epochs of Mod- 








ern History ’’ series (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
is devoted to the days of The First Two Stuarts 
and the Puritan Revolution, and is written by 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, a patient and accur- 
ate scholar. 

.. Another complete, well-written, and sat- 
isfactory Life of Rutherford B. Hayes is issued 
by Robert Clarke & Co., the author being Mr. 
J.Q. Howard. A presidential candidate was 
never more fortunate in his biographers than 
Gov. Hayes has been. 


.-Emerson’s admirers could not ask for 
anything prettier, more convenient, or more 
cheap than the handsomely-printed and daintily- 
bound edition James R. Osgood & Co are now 
issuing. English Traits is the last volume out. 


.. Harper & Brothers issue a new edition of 
Daniel Deronda, complete, in a paper-covered 
octavo, at a dollar and ahalf. This price would 
make the purchasers of the outrageously costly 
English edition open their eyes in astonishment. 


....d. B. Lippincott & Co. reissue Henry 
Taylor’s ever-popular Philip Van Artevelde, 
from Osgood’s Blue and Gold plates, in a hand- 
some red-edged volume, with larger margins 
than the Osgood edition had. 


..A Sunday-school music-book by 8. W. 
Straub, called The Crown of Glory (Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Uo.), possesses no special merit save a 

et of responsive readings for each month in 
the year. 

.... Richard II has been,added to William J. 
Rolfe’s admirable editidn of Shakespeare 
(Harper & Brothers). No better edition for 
school use is before the public. — 





NOTES. 


Tue series of children’s books called ‘‘ The 
Story of Elsie,’ which has won much popular- 
ity, is to be extended by the addition of a new 
volume, called ‘‘ Elsie’s Motherhood,’’ which 
will be published by Dodd, Mead & Company 


The vicissitudes of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
of late years, says The Spectator, have been 
many and strange ;and now a disaster has over- 
taken it in the shape of a fire, destroying the 
MSS. of several serials, some letters of Leigh 
Hunt, and the block of the magazine cover. 





The “Transactions of the American Philolog- 


ical Association for 1875” have been issued in | 


the usual pamphlet, and may be obtained 
(price $2.00 to non-members; $1.50 to 
members) from Prof. Samuel Hart, secretary, 
Hartford, Conn., or Prof. Albert Harkness, 
treasurer, Providence, R. 1. 


Mr. Edwin P. Whipple has written for, the 
“ New Illustrated Library Edition ” of Dickens, 
which Hurd & Houghton are issuing, an intro- 
duction to each story, anecdotical in character, 
giving a sketch of the materia] used for it by 
the novelist, the circumstances under which it 
was written, and other interesting facts. 


Eugene Schuyler’s ‘“Turkistan’’ will be 
brought out by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. in 
October. They will publish in November 
‘Philip Nolan’s Friends,’? Edward E. Hale’s 
Scribner serial, and a rudimentary political 
economy by Prof. A. L. Perry. They will have 
for Christmas an illustrated edition of ‘‘The 
Mistress of the Manse.”’ 


Much of the success of the American Tract 
Society (Boston) is due to the efficiency of its 
publishers, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. They 
have regularly increased the sales of the pub- 
lications since they began to be agents. The 
spring sales of 1876 were larger than those in 
the autumn of 1875, and the income from roy- 
alties was correspondingly greater also. The 
prospect forthe present autumn is encouraging. 


Mr. E. P. Roe has finished a new story, which 
he calls ‘‘ Near to Nature’s Heart,’’ and which 
will be issued at once by his publishers, Dodd, 
Mead & Company. It will also be published 
simultaneously in London. “Mr. Roe,’ say 
his publishers, ‘‘ may now fairly claim, in point 
of popularity, a place in the front rank of 
American authors.” The advance orders for 
this story are one-third larger than for the one 
published a year ago. 


The Publishers’ Weekly thinks the prospects 
for the fall season in the book trade fairly 
good. It says: “We are again at the 
opening of what should be the harvest 
of the trade> Business has been getting 
worse and worse aud business men bluer 
and bluer for so long that we are un- 
usually glad to state that there is reasonable 
promise of a change for the better. So far, the 
indications have been more favorable than 
even the hopeful had dared to hope ; and there 
were certainly not many hopeful. Our advices 
from the leading cities—-New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago—backed by the gen- 
eral commercial opinion and reports, tend to 
show a more healthful feeling generally anda 
considerable revival of general business actiy- 
ity. The slight advance in dry goods has had 
the excellent result of reassuring buyers and 





bringing them into town in considerable num- 
bers, 80 that some of the larger jobbers have 
been keeping double force at night-work. 
New England has felt this favorably through 
its manufactories, which are starting up again, 
and has other causes this year to make local 
prospects better. The West has also the basis 
of a fair trade. The Pacific Coast is buying 
well and the far South is again heard from.” 


The Nation thus eulogizes the late foreman 
of its printing office: ‘‘We deeply regret to 
record the death this week of one to whom The 
Nation has been largely indebted for whatever 
of accuracy and typographical excellency has 
distinguished it. Mr. John Ross was from the 
very commencement the printer of The Nation, 
and for more than eleven years manifested 
toward it a personal interest which money 
could not have purchased, and displayed in its 
service an uncommon degree of intelligence, 
judgment, and knowledge. His scrutiny of 
its contents was always more than technical, 
and the most careful writer had often to thank 
him for pointing out lapses, errors, or incon- 
sistencies. Perhaps not a dozen issues of the 
whole series of The Nation failed to pass under 
his revision before they finally went to press, 
and, to secure the punctual appearance of the 
paper, he made no account of late hours or 
fatigue. Mr. Ross was a native of Scotland; 
but had been many years in this country, and 
died prematurely, at the age of forty-three. His 
character for fidelity, integrity, and kind-heart- 
edness insures him lasting remembrance 
wherever he was known as employer or 
employee.”? To Mr. Ross the earlier volumes 
of this journal used to be similarly indebted. 
Few readers of newspapers know how constant- 
ly they are indebted for their typograpbical ac- 
curacy to the constant vigilance and industry 
of the foreman. In our own office mistakes of 
fact, as well as grammatical and orthographical 
blunders, are frequently corrected by the fore- 
man’s watchful eye, after they have run the 
editorial gauntlet. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Letters and Social Aims. By Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. (New edition, revised.) Sq. 16mo, pp. 
285. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co........ $1 50 
Fanshawe, and other Pieces. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. (New edition.) Sq. 16mo, pp. 
RR I Ree 150 
Poems of Places. Edited ,) en W. Long- 
fellow. Ragin : VolLI mo, pp. ix, 
Es ¢ ROOD EES soc ccascakcucasigesitaieeccnense 100 
History of ae “Reformation in Europe in the 
Time of Calvin. a 25 mene! D Aubigné és 
D.D. Translated by “William L. R. Cate 
Vol. VII. 12mo, pp. ay 316. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brother 
The Judgment of hecinuiiiees By William Pat- 
ton, D. D. [llustrated. 16mo, pp. 231. The 
ame 


The sataie enitain. ane other Stories. 
Mrs. Sherwood. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. ‘ 
BROGAN, 00.0 Feiaccetibinsishis heen aattaidddgives 100 
Flowers of the Forest,and other Stories. By 
Mrs. Sherwood. Tiustrated. (New edition.) 
limo, pp. 324. The same. 
—— hed erietanty b ge" . preface tf 
the Har! of erpew ey. x 16m0, pp. vii 
983. New York: T. Whittaker................. 20 


The Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time. 
By Thomas Keeper. (New edition.) 16mo, 


Ps 1K, Woes MMO WUD. so sccccccssescr ccs ts ose 10 
The Battle and easean of Life. 5 "eee 

Baldwin Brown, B. A. 16mo, pp. v, The 13 
MAB HDA. Laci). Us dada aweth Ac bWcedoe ak 


Confessions of a Pretty Woman. By Julia Par- 
doe. 8vo, paper, pp. 200. Philadelphia : i 
B. Peterson & Brothers.....,... .. sscsssseeses 075 
The Two Destinies. A novel. By Wilkie Col- 
lins. Il!ustrated. 12mo, pp. 312. New York: 
Harper & Brothers 
The same. 8vo, paper, pp.95. The same ....... 0 50 
Daniel Deronda. By George Eliot. 8vo, paper, 
pp. 274. The same 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Richard the Sec- 
ond. Edited by William J. Rolfe, A.M. Il- 
Iustrated. sq. 12mo, pp. 225. The same....... 090 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. (Third 
series.) With maps. 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 549. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.,,.... 

Christian Nurture. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. 
(New edition.) 12mo, pp. 407. 

Biblical Commentary on the oe hecies of <i 

kiel. By Carl Friedrich K D.D. Trans- 
lated by Rev. James Martin, B.A. 2 
Foreign one we Library. » 2 = S., vee 


viii, 428 Edinburg 
Clark; New ork: Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong TR EY ST IE | 6 00 
The Great Problem. Canit be Solved? By G.R. 
Gleig, M.A. 8vo, pp. xx, 311. Edinburgh: 
William Biackwood & Sons; New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong............... 5% 
Knowledge and Faith, and other Discourses. 
By Octavius Brooks es 16mo, 
pp. 313. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.... 100 
History of pence boned 1 Classes. By Suth- 
erland Menzi m’s Historical 
Series.) 16mo, -. 326. The oS aa 100 
i of a | ag in the Christian 
e, A. (Putnam’s 
Historical Series.) imo, Dp. 270. Thesame 100 
Seeery of Greece for Junior Classes. By Leon- 
hard Schmitz, LL.D. lémo, pp. 193. The 


DMMB. 0 i dca Uleccdecste O Ris. ccdecddsadconve 075 
The Life, Public Oe teree and Select Speeches 
of Rutherford B. H By J. Q. Howard. 


12mo, pp. 260. Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & 
Course ‘ot Study and Manual of ae 
Aurora Public Schools. 12mo, p 303. 
ee Ill.: Printed by Slogwund” & ‘haw. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCK WOOD, 
a & CQ., Boston, Mass., who will promptly re- 
p Vy. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send f for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORK. 


Prepaid, foc.” MLW. SARGENT, Treasurer, Boston. 











CAR PETTER & GALPIN’S — 
Also W.P. Nin mo’s, at 596 Broadway N. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publish this Week: 
pm 
E. P. ROE’S NEW STORY, 


NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART. 


By E. P. Roe, Author of “ From Jest to Earnest,”’ ‘Open. 
ing a Chestnut Burr,” etc. Large 12mo, $1 75. 

Mr. Roe has produced a story which is a marked ad. 
vance on his previous works and is sure to establish and 
increase his present eg popularity. 

The scene is ae! Vest Point on the ‘Htuasom and in 
the time of the Rev huge. While there is much histor. 
ical incident, a plot does not depend on this, but is fult 
of life and movement and is replete with dramatic power, 


NEW Serriems oF, THE ApyBoe's PRE. 








WORKS 
“ Barriers Burned Away” coe ercorecccseccetoceceere $1 75 
“What Can Bhe D0?”, .,....-.cccccccercee. cocccsecs 1% 
“ Opening a Chestnut MEE gatcpcbdetespned aeekee 1% 
“From Jest to Earnest”... ......0-ceescccscvccees 1% 


*,* Over 75,000 copies of these books have been sold. 


II, 
A NEW ELSIE BOOK. 


Elsie’s Motherhood, 


being Vol. 5th of “The Story of Elsie,” by ration 
FINLEY. 16mo, lustrated, $1 50. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 





© Be DIMAMOTO” «00. ncescccrecegceccccces eee see $1 50 
“ Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands” . 159 
se E'sie:s Oe. eee . 158 
* Elsie’s Womanhood” coecesney . 10 


The 5 Vols. in a Box, $5.50. 
The popularity of this series continues unabated, nearly 
40,000 copies having been sold. 
Il. 
REV. 8. T. SPEAR, D. D. 


RELIGION AND THE STATE. 


BY REV. 8S. T. SPEAR, D. D. 
1 handsome 12M0.........ccccceseees $1 50. 


The series of articles in THE INDEPENDENT by Dr. 
SPEAR, which have attracted such wide attention, are 
here reprinted in a handsome volume. 

vy present the most compact and comprehensive 
statement and discussion Age the oo to be found 
in any single volume ; and will be prizedas a 
— and valuable authority on vents important subject, 
ad by the advocates and opponents of DR. SPEAR’S con- 
cisions, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY W. P. NIMMO. 
Sole Agents for United States, 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 


THE SPECTATOR, Complete in one volume, 
ith Portrait of Addison, Notes, and a General 
eet: Royal Svo, pp. 918. Cloth extra, $2.50. 


THE RAMBLER AND. THE IDLER. Ag 
nel Johnson, LL.D. THE se oon 
John Hawkesworth, LL.D. THE NNOIS. 
SEUR. By Mr. Town, Critic and te 5 -neral. 
Complete in_one volume. With Notes and don 
trait of arty Johnson. Royal 8vo, pp. 588. Cloth 
extra, 


THE HISTORY oF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TIO Thiers. Translated from t e 
last anid, Jaton With Notes. Royal 8vo, pp. 972 
Cloth extra, $2.50: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
andtbe Empire of France under Napoleon. By 
M. A. Thiers. Translated from the last Paris 
edition, with Notes. Royal 8vo, pp. 970. Cloth 
extra, $2.50. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New Yorke 


Send for Catelogue. 
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Webster’s Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. 


FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 


W “THE BEsT PRACTICAL ENGLISH Diction- [J 
E rad EXTANT.”—London Quarterly Review, Oct., N 
48 5 
The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries through- 
out the country in 1873 were 20 times as large 
as the sales of any other Dictionaries. B 


T JNABRIDGED and using it freely,and a I 
not having it, the first will become much the 
most intelligent men and women. Ask your D 
E teacher or minister if it is not so, then buy the G 
R book and use and urge its use freely. E 
Published by 4 


S G.& C. MERRIAM. Springfield, Maes. D 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
invite attention to their 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Free to Teachers Others, 10 cents. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY 
Contents of September Number.—The Century 
Plant (J. M.); ex TT of the State as an Educator 
Details in School Work; The Country School Prob- 
lem ; Theory of the Quit Stream ; Teachers’ Exam- 
ination Questions ; Tenure of Office ; New York City 
School 7 . Notes and Comments; Story Corner, 
etc., etc. mple free. $1 per annum. 
lll-and 113 William st., N.Y.’ 
Publishers’ Address { Sy iiSang iis state st. Chicago 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


HUMAN SCIENCE AND DIVINE 
REVELATION. 


On Human Science, Good and Evil, and its s Works F} 
and on Divine Revelation and its Works ap 
Sciences. By Dr. J.J. GARTH WILKINSON. 8vo. 
Cloth extra, 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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SCRIBNER FOR OCTOBER. 


ScRIBNER for October opens with an Illustrated 
article, the first of aseries, which will be of great 
interest to sportsmen, on SA LMON-FISHING, 
Trout-Fishing, Grouse-Shooting, Duck-Shooting, etc. 

CLARENCE COOK continues his Illustrated 
Papers on HOUSE-FURNISBHING and DEC- 
ORATION. The present paper relates to Halls 
and Dining-rooms. 

There are also some spirited chapters of the 
serial story, THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S. 

COL. WARING concludes his TWO HUN- 
DRED MILES ina MOSEL ROW-BOUAT. 

JOHN CHINAMAN IN SAN FRANCISCO 
is the title of a startling paper on tne Chinese in 
America. 

Agricultural Colleges, what they have done and 
propose to do, is discussed in an Illustrated article 
on the MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, IK MARVEL hasa second paper on 
the Great Exhibition. There are short Stories, 
Poems, Essays, Sketches, etc., etc., and the usual 
Editorial discussions of current topics and litera- 
ture. This number is the brilliant ending of, per- 
haps, the most brilliant volume Scribner has yet pro- 
duced. 

The Publishers announce, among the attractions 
for the coming year, a new serial story by Dr. HOL- 
LAND, to be entitled NICHOLAS MINTURN. 

$4.00 a year, 35 centsa number. For sale by 
all News Dealers. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


CHILDHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA. ST. 
NICHOLAS for October has a sketch of Queen Vic- 
toria. with three Portraits of her in girlhood and 
youth, which will be found of exceeding interest to 
children and grown people alike. 


For Sale by all News Dealers, at 25 cents a 
Number. 


FE. P. ROE'S New Story, ‘‘ NEAR TO 
NATURES HEART,” is now published in 
one handsome 12mo volume, price $1.75, and 
is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on recetpt of price by 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 

*,.* 12,000 copies of this book were required 
to fill the ADVANCE ORDERS from book- 
sellers. 











pg A. Eastman. Both parts 
* The Cooking Club 

of se morse mh 3 a, Four Girls at Chau- 

tauqua.” By sy 

BO Oo: STUN: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


A DOLLS’ FAIR! A DOLLS’ FAIR!! 


A Merry Christmas for the Little Sick Girls in 
the Hospitals. 

Ten Beautiful cenpame offered for the Ten Best- 
Dressed Dolls. All Dolls to be distributed among 
the Hospitals at Christmas. 

The October number of WIDE AWAKE, containing 
Rules and Directions, sent postpaid for TEN CENTS 
on application to the Publishers, 

D. LOTHROP & CU., BOSTON, MASS, 


THE ONLY WEEKLY PAPER P B- 
shee E ONLY for Youth isthe sion REY ys: 

It is handsomely illustrated. Terms, $1.25 per ‘ame 
num. Specimen number 3 cents. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
218. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens, Send for catalogues and circulars. 


HAGE PE EMAC AFNS. HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARP AZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
Pos ny ah. aid by the Publishers, to any — 
in the Snited States or Canada, on yecouet of $4. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
= or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
ishers. {2 HARPER’S | CATALOGUE will be sent by 
fee on receipt of Ten Ce 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


* Young Rick.’ 
corfiplete i in one on um 

















NATURE. A ety Pes feosruet Journal of Sci- 
ence. $5 a year. & CO., Publishers 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
tipeesis and old books bought. 
67,432 books on hand. 
poco ven away. 
Centennial catalogue free. Sendstan 
LEGGAT BRO 8, 
3 Beekman &t., New York City 


he Youth’s Companion. S men copies sent 
trae’ PERE Y MASON & CO., Seton Mass. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 


HENRY HOLT & Go. 
Publishers, New York. 




















J.W.Schermerhorn & Co. M’f’rs. 14 Bond 8t.. N. 





STATIONERY. PICTURES ETC. 


MORTON GOLD PENS. 


Also every variety of 
Gold, Pearl, and Celluloid Pencils 


AND PEN-HOLDERS, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 


25 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc. embracing 
every style and finish. 04 BROADWAY, New York. 


CAMPAIGN isco ss of TILDEN and H YES, 22x28 
neh cents. Large 
‘scounts to Agents, J. HH urrone's s3oNs: BOSTON, M. 
25 FANCY CARDS, 11 styles, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. y’ 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 




















CHARLIER hak in" TE FOR YOUNG 

167 MADISON UA RAGE, NEW YORK, 

will reopen September 2%th. A few boarders *will be 

taken. Beata prepares for the Harvard Braminations 

for We reulars can be had on application, or 
at Putnam’s. Mile HIE Z and Professor 

M. J. DRENNAN, Principais. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTT. 
UT . ¥. Rates reduced to $1728 year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for pi > sexes, or a studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug $ , Dec. 7th. Admission 

any time "proportionately, 
E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


IRON CITY COLLEGE, Pittsburgh, Penn. The 
most complete business co:lege in the nited States. 
Address, for Circulars. 

. C. SMITH, A. M., Principal. 


PEEKSKILL, N.Y., MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens Sept. 13th, 1576. 5 resident instructors ; 50 board- 
ing pupils; gymnasium; ; ground 6 acres; $400 per year 


r both sexes 
ES COWLES. Prin. 


se: eetrers For BO YS.—Fiori- 
i da, m # is well-known institu- 
tion will open Ser pt. 18th. ‘Beoertes advantages of- 
fered; number o fey limited to 25; terms, $300 
per ennum. Addr ress the Principal, either a Insti- 
tute or at 215 Bast lith st. T. G. SCHRI VER, A 


$74 per quarter. No extras. JAMESBURG igs. 
TUTE (N.J.) for Boys. M. Oakey. A.M., Prin. 














Winchester fastitute, iy 
Fits Boys for College. 














MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC BOOKS! MUSIC BOOKS ! 
contains an| THE ENCORE !)  concai 





MRS. PARK’SsSEMINARY, 
New Brunswick, N.J., will reopen Sept. 20th. Twelve 
Young Ladies will be received in the family. 


SUPPLEE INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
1713 Spruce —— Philadelphia, Pa., offers superior 
advantages to family boarding opuvils. 1 Twenty- 
second year be _ + tember 
SUPPLEE, A. . H. SUPPLEE, Principals. 








at "ime collec- 
neing. For Singing-schools. iPsalm" teas 


Co 
— lByL. 0. Emerson.| ye a 


Besides the above. there are nearly 10) pages filled 
with Duets, easy Part Songs, and Glees for Practice 
and Recreation. 

As will be seen, there are abundant materials of 
the best character for making Singing Classes inter- 
esting, wide awake, and ular 

The ENCORE is also an excelient book to usein 
Conventions, , ne College Choirs, ete. Price 


75¢e.; $7.50 per dozen. 
Contains, Conpains a 


‘The Salutation ! 


7 7 gh 
lection oe CHU RCH MUSIC BCOK!) Singing School 
Secular |Course, with 

For 1876-77. 


abundant ex- 
reises. 
By L. O. EMERSON. 

But the greater part of this new and important 
musical work is taken up with new Metrical Tunes, 
Anthems, Sentences, Chants, etc.,etc. The whole 
constitutes a book quite equal to those already pub- 
lished, which have caused the name of Mr. Emerson 
to be widely known as one of the most successful of 
ae composers of Sacred Music. Price $1.38. Per 

Oz. 

Specimen copies mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
Til Broadway, Successors to Lee & Watker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


Songs for the People! 


‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs.” 


Used exclusively at the religious services held by 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


Price, in Board Covers, #30 er 100; 35c. each by mail. 
Price, Words only, $5 per 10); 6c. each by mail. 


““‘Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection for devotional exer- 
cises ever issued (except the “* MOODY AND SANKEY 
SonG Booh”). 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 


“Brightest and Best.” 


Entirely new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 
school, by 
LOWRY and DOANE. 


This work should be used in every Sunday-school 
in the land. Those who have adopted it are delight- 
ed with it. It is constantly increasing in popularity. 


Price, in Board Covers, #30 per 100 ; 35c. each by mail. 


Ge” The above one all of our other Publications are 
sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


HAYES AND WHEELER CAMPAIGN 
SONG BOOK, 10 Cents. 


HAYES AND WHEELER GRAND MARCH, Strandberg. 
With elegant portraits of the candidates, 40 cts.; 
plain title-page, 30 cts. 

“ HAYES THE TRUE AND WHEELER TOO.” The best 
campaign song published. 30 cts. 

HAYES AND WHEELER GRAND MARCH, for Military 
Band. Arranged by G. Wiegand, $1. 

HURRAH FOR HAYES AND WHEELER, W. F. Sudds, 


Copies mailed 
M.A. BOND & CO., 547 Broadway. Branch 
Store 39 Union Square, N. Y. 


EDUCATION. 


APLEWO0O0D INeTITUTS, af F hate: J la- 

dies, Pittsfield, Mass.,35 years Excell ence 

of its present advantages never ye, Beauty 

of its pounds and buildings never equaled. Address 
REV. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, for Circulars. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
Chester, Pa. (for Boarders only). 
Opens Se te 13th. Location elevated and health- 
ful; grounds ample; oe handsome and com- 
modious. Course of studies extensive. Thorough 























VISITING CARDS t 
Dy Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
e ae ie or2Z5cts. 9 elegant —— inoluding 


tse: a mistake if 7 a do not procure our samples 
before ordering elsewhere. Wen have over 100 styles. 


nts wa iberal mission: 
A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main St. Brockton, Mass, 


a Lanterns and een 
T. ANTHONY & ifo~ 

wnt! oH Hy" bel be go age 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphosco: Me- 
gpetnoocupes. Albums ee: Photographs “of "Gelert 
ies, Photo-Lantern Slides » ppoatitr. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic Materials, ‘Awarded First Pre- 

mium af Vienna Expdsition. 





o 
and s of Cadets. For Circulars appl: 
COL. THEO. HYATT. Presigent. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN HEIGATs. 
thirt: irty-Orat ear of this institution will com 
meneé Sept. 13th, 1876. New scholars should be on 
ent the day Pispense that they may be classified 
coems. Ample accommodations for 
ll be found in 











to secure 
sent free. ‘Address AMER- 


I rio sal rttord, Conn.. Chicago, or Cin., O. 





WANTED.—YOUNG MEN AND LADIES, to 
learn Telegraphy and earn $45 to $9 per month. 
Extra inducements. The largest, best, and most reliable 
— einthe U.S. Send stamp for ‘Catalogue. 

ress ‘Telegraph College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


aiae ANNA C, BRACKETT and MISSIDA 

La LIOT, No. 9 West 39th St., New York City, will 

pen their Home and Day "School for Girls on 
October 3d, 1876. 


TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
American School er’, s” App. Form. Dem: 
forteacners now good. J W. Schermerhorn, 4 Bond st. 


YOORG LADIES’ SEMINAR Y—Home School 
—Goshen, N. Y., ag pons. lith. 
Pro . ROBINSON, Principal 


Highland Mil. Acad., Worcester, Mass., prepares 
its graduates for commanding positions in common 
and scientific pursuits. C. B. METCALF, A. M..Sup’t. 

















NORWICH University Scientific and Military Bebook, 
Northae ld, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DO 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


PETER COOPER, 
THAT GRAND OLD ROMAN. 


A sketch of the life of this remarkable man, written 
by his friend and admirer, Prof. J. C. Zachos, Curator 
of Cooper Institute, in Five Parts, as follows: 

Chap. I. Parentage and Early Life. 

Chap. Il. His Manufacturing and Trading Life. 

Chap. III. His Inventive Life. 

Chap. IV. His Philanthropic Life. 

Chap. V. His Political Opinions. 


We Want 10,000 Agents 


immediately, to Canvass every State in 
the Union for this work. 
Price, single copies, 25c.; per dozen, $2.00; per 100, 
$15.00; per 1,000, $125.00. All orders filled in the order 
received. 


Murray Hill Poblishing Co, 


JOHN P. JEWETT, MANAGER, 
129 East 28th Street, New York. 


An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 
LIFE AND LABORSOF 
Ai PSSKE EBSD \% 


terms address HUBBARD BROS., 72 Sansom St Street, 
Philadelphia. 


$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


The great — in all nations and in our own 
thrilling history of 100 years makes this book sell 
faster than any other. books in one, beautifully 
illustrated. Low price, quick sales, extra terms. Send 
for circular. J.C. McCURDY & CO., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED-—Competent and responsible Subscrip- 
tion : hare. to introduce KIDDLE and SCHEM’S Cyclo- 
Education, a national work of the — 
=. ‘net only to 
to the better class. of Are bap Preference given 
ttled t with the 
cancntignal interests of the section in which they re- 
side. Address E. STEIGER, Publisher, 22 and 2% 
Frankfort St., New fae 


Something New and Useful. 


SEND ane New Self-Lighting Lamp-Burner fits 
Lamp. Sells faster than any other arti- 

50c. tle foragents. Exclusive territory to live, 
FOR — responsible agents. Send for sam- 
gle irculars, and terms atonce. Manhattan 

sone. | Bctz‘cighting Lamp Co., 62 Fulton St., N. Y. 






































made _ ONE Agentin 57 days. 13 newarti- 
$89 4 cles. Samples tree. Address 
C.M. LININGTON, CHICAGO. 


250 A MONTH. Agents wanted, male or female, 
for the bess sellin poe 0 sold in 
one day. Address LAP. M’F’G CO., Marion, O. 








. les FREE. 
Tos Le a 


day sure made b ts selling our 
102 g 925% Chromos, Crayons, Pi ure and Chromo 


ards. 1 samples, worth $5, sent, 
pore ard for SSO Cents. Factreed Catalogue free. 


2 
UFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab’d Ts30. 


NEW DEPARTURE. MEN 
wanted 

to travel and sell our Old and Pyle MANUFACTURES. 
To sore ney Meas eet $75 PER MONTH, Hotel and 
Traveling Fx ply by letter or in person 
toS. A. GRANT & ct con! r. «1 CoS Hore St., Crnctnnatt, O. 


double their money selling Dr, Chase’s 
A E {pproves (68 Receipt Book. Address Dr 
gz House, Ann Arbor, Mich 

















0 Agent’s profits a week. New novelties and 
cieeton Catalogues tree, FELTON & COWN.Y, City. 








| THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT 1S RADICAL, 
ITIS BOLD 


Religious Questions, Political Question 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family fo 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 


for all Classes. 





Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THz INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
M ALCOTT 


TT, 
ODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 
"SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 
AMES FREEMAN A D.D. 
ROSE TERRY COOK 
EEVER, 





IA P. HALE 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN 
“GAIL H TON 

T. W. HIGGINSON, * 


“H. H. 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 
PERE HYACINTHE, 
EDWARD ETT 


HENRY Jan 


y 
° 
yo 
wane 
> 


0. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOA OAQUIN UIN MILLE 
Bestia any Simm 
ie 
Chet Jude, ELLY, 


¥ P BR DD. 

neu hie ie 
{Ai ARE? J. PRESTON 

Te M. B. PIATT, 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
HIRA 





MOSES COIT TYL 
Prot MM MOND TRUMBULL, LL.Q 


Prof.C. A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings he “ENIAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full tist of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE, 


Subscription Price $3 with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway New York. 





{ P.-0. Bex 3787 
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Che Independent. 


THE RAIN. 


BY MAUD MEREDITH, 








WHEN from winter’s icy spell 
Burst the brooklets in the dell, 
With a song, 
Where the early robins call 
From the sunny garden-wall 
All day Jong, 
Where the crocus shows its face 
And the fern its dainty grace, 
And the daffodil 
And the dandelion bright 
Decks the field with golden light 
On the hill; 
When the spring has Waked a world 
again, 
And the apple blossoms whiten 
And the grasses gleam and brighten, 
Then we listen to the rhythmic patter of 
the rain. 


When the lilies snowy white 
Gleam upon the lakelet bright, 
Mid their leaves, 
And the twittering swallows fly, 
Building nests for by and by? 
’Neath the eaves ; 
Roses blush in dewy morn; 
Bees their honey-quest haveJgone 
All the day ; 
And the daisies, starry bright, 
Glisten in the fireflies’ light 
As they may; 
When Summer decks the {mountain and 
the plain ; 
When she binds her golden sheaves, 
Then she tilts her glossy leaves 
In the splashing and the dashing of the 
rain. 


When the maple forests redden, 
And the sweet-ferns brown and deaden 
On the lea, 
See the straightly-furrowed acres, 
And we hear the roar of breakers 
Out at sea; 
When the birds their columns muster, 
And the golden pippins cluster 
On the bough, 
And the autumn breeze is sighing, 
Spring-time past and Summer dying 
Here and now; 
And the autumn winds are filled with 
sounds of pain ; 
When the katydids are calling, 
Then the golden leaves are falling 
Through the weeping and the moaning of 
the rain. 





CLASSIC ANCHORAGE. 


Tue English admiralty have found it 
necessary to transfer the anchorage of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean from 
Besika Bay to Port St. Antony, on the 
south side of the Island of Lemnos; where- 
upon the London Telegraph gives the fol- 
lowing interesting facts in relation to the 
new anchorage: 

«The new haven appointed as the scene 
of passive Service for the fleet is only a few 
hours’ sail from its present mooring-ground 
and is invested with rich classic associa- 
tions. Lemnos is situated midway between 
Mount Athos and the Hellespont and about 
22 miles S. W. of the Island of Imbros, in 
the Agean Sea. It comprehends an area 
of 150 square miles, and, like the territory 
adjacent to which the squadron now rides, 
it lies within the region consecrated by the 
expedition celebrated in the ‘Iliad.’ The 
island, which is of quadrilateral shape, is 
divided by two bays, Port Paradise in the 
north and Port St. Antony in the south, 
into two peninsulas. The latter of these, 
which is the destination of our ships, is a 
capacious, land-locked harbor, affording 
shelter for vessels of large tonnage. On 
the eastern side is a bold promontory, ex- 
tending into the sea, rendered memorable 
by the brilliant description in Aischylus of 
the beacon-fires kindled between Mount 
Ida and Mycenz, to announce the capture 
of Troy. The island does not seem to have 
been indebted to its original inhabitants for 
any moral luster in its reputation, as may 
be judged from the fact that they were 
called ‘ Sinites,’ which is a name signifying 
robbers. When the Argonauts landed on 
the beach,according to the story of Herod- 
otus, they, found the place inhabited by a 
ferocious band of women, who, like the 
fabled Amazons, had murdered their hus- 
bands and male children, in the belief that 
the existence of the sterner sex Was an un- 





mitigated evil. They chose for their sov- 
ereign Hypsipyle, the daughter of a former 
king of the island, and this female commu- 
nity is an interesting phenomenon, whether 
viewed from a legendary or a historical point 
of view, as an early and remorseless attempt 
to vindicate the doctrine of ‘woman’s 
rights,’ which, we feel confident, the gen- 
tle champions of that cause in our day 


would not be ambitious to imitate. 
“‘By force or persuasion—tradition does 


not record the precise method of conver- 
sion—these viragos seem to bave once more 
become reconciled to the society of men; 
for some of the Argonauts who had the 
courage to settle among them were accept- 
ed by the Lemnians in marriage and became 
the progenitors of the Minyse, by which 
name the later inhabitants were known. 
After an interval of peace, the island was 
invaded by the Pelasgians, refugees from 
the neighboring shores of Attica, whence 
they had been expelled. Theserude invaders 
were not more distinguished for humane 
instincts than the insular race they had 
conquered; for it was not long before they 
re-enacted scenes of bloodshed. They 
brought with them some Athenian women 
in their flight from their native soil; but, as 
the children of these females scorned their 
kindred born of Pelasgian mothers, . the 
unnatural fathers took the lives of the 
Athenian women and their children in a 
common slaughter. In consequence of 
these repeated horrors—transcending, in 
some respects, the Bulgarian atrocities— 
‘Lemnian deeds’ became a synonym for 
all forms of inhuman enormities. The his- 
tory of most countries may be epitomized 
in one unvarying formula—successive 
changes of dynasty—and Lemnos is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Subsequent to the 
events we have narrated the island was an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Darius, and it re- 
mained Persian territory till it was con- 
quered by the Greek general Miltiades and 
subjected to the sway of Athens. A halo 
of myth encircles Lemnos, which demon- 
strates it to have absorbed consider- 
able attention in the councils of 
Olympus. It was named at the beginning 
after a deity, and it has become im- 
perishably associated with Vulcan, “ the 
Lemnian god,” whom legend represents as 
having fallen upon its hospitable shores 
when he was precipitated from Heaven by 
the fiat of Zeus. The basis of this fable is 
evidently the volcanic phenomena of the 
island, which contains abundant traces of 
burned and vitrified scoria in all directions, 


,and some of the active craters have become 


extinct within a period not very remote. 
On the authority of Pliny, we are informed 
that a famous labyrinth existed in the 
island, a structure which was probably 
connected, as in other instances occurring 
in classic story, with the celebration of 
ancient religious rites. Itis said to have 
been supported by 140 columns; but no 
remains of the mysterious edifice have been 
discovered in modern times, though it 
must be confessed with astonishment that 
no scientific exploration of this fascinating 
spot has yet enlisted the efforts of scholars, 
notwithstanding that few scenes of anti- 
quarian research promise a more ample re- 
ward of toil. Another object of interest to 
the curious is a thermal spring, which 
possesses medicinal properties. There is 
also a mine of silicious earth, noted for its 
detergent efficacy, designated Terra Lemnia. 
So important did the formation once ap- 
pear to the medical world that so eminent 
a professor of the healing art as Galen paid 
a visit to the locality expressly to make 
himself acquainted with the singular vir- 
tues of this red earth, which was employed 
by the ancient physicians as an antidote for 
the bites of serpents; and it is still valued 
by the Greeks and Turks for its supposed 
sanitary efficacy. In primitive times the 
substance was venerated much as wells and 
shrines are in the*present generation by 
superstitious votaries. Religious ceremony 
attended the digging of the medicinal soil 
and the act was solemnly performed in the 
presence of the chiefs of the island. 

‘“‘The present population of Lemnos 
numbers 30,000, chiefly Greeks, whose oe- 
cupation is divided between agriculture 
and fishing and who lead a happy and 
peaceful life, notwithstanding that Nature 
has not endowed them with a bountiful 





soil, Two-thirds of the surface of the 


island is covered with hills—tocky, barren, 
and unredeemed by even a picturesque 
aspect. The eye wanders over a vast ex- 
panse without being greeted with the sight 
of a single tree; but some of the valleys 
are green and fertile, producing a liberal 
supply of corn, grapes, figs, coffee and mul- 
berry trees. There are high grounds occa- 
sionally to be met with, on which sheep 
graze; but-thechief articles of which there 
isa surplus are wine, which is exported to 
Mytilene, and milk, cheese, and wool, sent 
to other contiguous markets. The climate, 
however, is too cold to grow oranges. Such 
are the principal characteristics of the pro- 
posed winter anchorage for our men-of- 
war, and it is probable that the officers 
may find in the natural curiosities and 
legendary associations of Lemnos a source 
of agreeable amusement and pabulum for 
intellectual gratification. At Besika Bay, 
close to the plains of Troy, they doubtless 
were sensible of a stimulus to the renewal 
of their acquaintance with Homeric 
studies. In tracking the Island of Lemnos 
they will find their recollections of the 
‘Tliad’ also quickened, and, with ‘the 
Father of History,’ schylus, and Pliny 
as companions in their perigrinations, they 
may revive the memories of their ‘ Alma 
Mater’ and have a perennial spring of re- 
fined satisfaction. Opportunities will be 
afforded them to reproduce, for the benefit 
of the English public, their impressions of 
Lemnos, which will prove a milder but 
more acceptable mode of. commemorating 
the services of the fleet than a collection of 
war trophies, won at the cost of treasure 
and life.” 


MINISTERIAL COURTESIES. 


Tue following paper was read before the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Association of 
Chicago, and it contains so many good 
points of general application that we re- 
print it. Not only ministers, but people, 
should read it, that the unwritten code of 
etiquette may be understood: 

The professions of medicine and law have 
strict rules of courtesy. If these are in- 
fringed, it seriously affects the standing of 
the culpable party. But there is no more 
reason why this should be so in those pro- 
fessions than in our own. The following 
maxims are therefore presented as an out- 
line of principles, which, although they are 
generally recognized, still lack the positive 
endorsement of religious bodies. The en- 
deavor is to embody in a concise form 
simple rules for conduct, based on Chris- 
tian courtesy and common practice. 








FUNERALS, 


1. The pastor, either of the deceased, or 
of the family, is supposed to have the charge 
of the services. 

2. If it happens that another clergyman 
has been summoned, he should by all means 
recognize and honor the pastor’s position. 
This he can do by communication with him 
before hand or by deference to him if he 
be present, 

3. In all cases where the family has di- 
vided church relations or none whatever, 
or when they are strangers to the clergy- 
man summoned, he should ascertain these 
facts before he consents to serve. 

4. Theclergyman in charge of a funeral, 
service shall observe the following points, if 
possible. 

(a) To see the family before the funeral 
as well as afterward. 

(2) To be prompt in opening and closing 
his service. 

(c) To observe the arrangements already 
made by the undertaker or friends. 

5. If the Masonic or other secret orders 
are associated in the funeral, the clergy- 
man should be careful to avoid the inter- 
mixture of services, and he should never 
allow himself to be involved in any cere- 
} mony by which religion would be harmed. 

6. In large cities it is not now generally 
expected that the clergyman will go to the 
grave, 

7. At the grave itself, as well. as at the 
house, and in the procession and services, 
whether in the church or in the street, the 
clergyman should reserve to himself the 
right to authority, as against any custom or 
action which is cruel, coarse, or supersti- 
tious. 

8 It is neither polite nor kind to refer to 





the mourners or the decased in any other 





than the gentlest way. While there” are 
many cases where truth demands silence, 
there can be none where truth justifies 
brutality. 

9. It is courteous to invite another clergy 
man, who is a friend of the family and 
may happen to be present, to assist in the 
exercises, the consent of the family having 
been obtained. 

10. Money, gloves, or other presents for 
funeral services are to be accepted or de- 
clined .as the circumstances dictate. No 
one should suggest that they be offered, 


MARRIAGES, 


1. It is the province of the bride to chose 
the clergyman, and, hence, whoever is sum- 
moned to assist in the ceremony will under- 
stand that he is under the direction of the 
one first named. Otherwise the division of 
services must be by a private arrangement. 

2. If one happens to know that the cler- 
gyman who would naturally have been 
selected has refused to serve, it is well to 
be cautious, lest there should be unforeseen 
danger in the case. 

3. Courtesy, as well as right, demands 
that speedy entry be made of marriages in 
the proper record. 

4. The salutation of the bride is to be 
avoided, on general principles. Instead, the 
clergyman may shake hands with bride and 
groom, and hand to her the certificate of 
marriage. 0 

5. It need not be added that, in the inter- 
est of religion and morality, no clergyman 
should accept wine at a wedding. 


EXCHANGES, ETC 

1. The duty of the exchange rests with 
the pastors already upon the field. The 
latest comer has no right to propose it. 

2. Christian courtesy demands a call 
upon the newly-arrived minister and the 
proffer, at least, of an exchange of pulpits. 

3. A clergyman who observes another 
minister present in his congregation may 
invite him into his pulpit, but is by no 
means under obligations so to do. No 
offense should, therefore, be taken. 

4. When there are several clergymen at- 
tending any church, the part of wisdom 
and prudence, as well as courtesy, is hard 
to ascertain. It is clear, however, that the 
pastor is in no wise obliged to invite his 
brethren to preach or assist in the service. 
But, if they are important members of the 
congregation, they may reasonably feel 
slighted, and he will be very unwise if they 
are not occasionally honored by some per- 
sonal attention. The rule in these difficult 
conditions must always be determined by 
what is right, what is Christian, and what 
is for edification. 

5. In all ordinary exchanges the order of 
service and the customs of the congrega- 
tion are to be strictly observed. 

6. A minister preaching for another 
minister should expect no compensation 
beyond his expenses. If, however, he 
preaches for a church, at the request of the 
church officers, he has a right to look for 
remuneration. 


CALLING, 


1. If members of another church become 
regular attendants, and even pew-holders, 
it is perfectly proper to visit them; but a 
truly generous and courteous man will 
hesitate about urging them to unite with 
his own church. 

2. It is most uncourteous and unChristian 
to make an effort to secure those already 
located elsewhere or in any way to dispar- 
age or disturb the work of another pastor 

3. In calling from house to house, pecu- 
liar care must be observed in these respects. 

4, It is proper to call promptly upon the 
newly-arrived neighboring clergyman, espe- 
cially if of one’s own denomination. 

5. It need hardly be added that, where 

there are different churches.and_ beliefs 
represented in one house or family, con- 
troversy or proselyting are alike discour- 
teous. . 
6. A clergyman visiting in any place 
should not hesitate to call upon the resident 
pastor, provided that pastor be not his 
successor. The obligation is then reversed, 
Otherwise it is evenly balanced. 


GENERAL MAXIMS. 
1. A minister’s dress, while it need not 
be offensively clerical, should always be 
such that it will not offend those who hold 
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the pulpit in honor. If it be dark and free 
from foppishness, it will answer the con- 
ditions sought. Yet it should enable him 
to take his place at any moment before an 
audience. 

2. Aclergyman does not require gloves 
at an evening party, nor is he under the 
usual social restrictions as to full dress. 
What he may prefer to do does not involve 
any compulsion that he should do it. 

3. In language and demeanor let him 
cultivate a genial gravity, and let him re- 
member that by his acticns the social con- 
duct of many of his people will be regula 
ted, 

4, In the pulpit let him especially avoid 
anything ungentlemanly. The more atten- 
tion he pays to his own dress and conduct 
the better will be the effect upon his hear- 
ers. If possible, let him have a ‘‘ preaching 
suit,” which he does not ordinarily use. 

5. In short, let the clergyman be a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman. If he is the first, he 
will never be intolerant, overbearing, harsh, 
rude, or quarrelsome. If he is the second, 
he will be clean in person and character, 
and will commend to high and humble alike 
the simple manliness of his faith. He will 
guard his eyes, his ears, and his tongue. 
He will know how to be that most difficult 
of all things—hearty, yet reserved. And 
he will shun all professional jealousy, schem- 
ing, or detraction, and live for his Master’s 
sake, without fear and without reproach. 





Aew ork and Vicinity. 


AFTER several delays, the subterranean mine 
at Hell Gate has been blown up, to the great 
relief of many thousandsin New York and 
Brooklyn, who feared disastrous results. Pre- 
cisely at 2:50 P. M., Sunday, September 24th, 
Gen. Newton’s two-year-old daughter touched 
the key which communicated the electric spark 
to 52,000 pounds of explosives. A great body 
of water was seen to rise to the hight of fifty or 
eighty feet and a detonation, little louder than 
that made bya big gun, was heard. The water 
and the few small pieces of rocks and planks 
which were sent into the air fell back into the 
mine and the surface-water soon became quiet. 
The number of spectators who stood for hours 
in a driving rain to witness the explosion is 
variously estimated at from 50,000 to 250,000. 
Many of the houses at Astoria were deserted, 
and people gathered in the streets and other 
places, expecting the ceilings to be shaken 
down, at least ; but not a pane of glass was 
broken. The rumble of the explosion was 
heard as faras Staten Island. In both New 
York and Brooklyn people ascended to the 
housetops and stood, with hoisted umbrellas, 
awaiting the great event; while many, of a 
more timid nature, spent half an hour in 
the parks, which, despite the wet weather, 
were more agreeable to them than their houses, 
Gen, Newton deservedly receives great praise 
for the successful completion of the great un- 
dertaking. Soundings hastily made show that 
the channel has been deepened two or three 
fathoms in some places. 





....The New York public has had and im- 
proved an opportunity of hearing Prof. Huxley 
in three lectures upon ‘ Eyolution.’’ They 
were délivered to crowded audiences in Chick- 
ering Hall, on the nights of September 18th, 
20th, and 22d. The reporters state that the 
hall was full ‘‘of men eminent in the profes- 
sions, of New York’s best society.’’ In the first 
lecture Prof. Huxley explained the three and 
only hypotheses (so far as he knew) respecting 
the order of Nature in the past; in the second 
he considered the probable evidence bearing 
upon evolution ; and in the third and last pre- 
sented what he called the demonstrative evi- 
dence, which he found in the development of 
the horse. He closed by saying that he con- 
sidered the doctrine of evolution as thoroughly 
proved as the Copernican theory of the solar 
system. 


...-A collection of Peruvian antiquities has 
been sold at auction in this city at shockingly 
low prices, the owner thinks. The collection 
comprised mummies, human skulls, idols, 
weapons, domestic utensils, stone and wooden 
implements, embroideries, headdresses, drap- 
eries, fishing implements, etc., obtained at 
Ancon, six leagues north of Lima, the ancient 
site of a temple during the reign of the Incas, 
and out of different tombs, A mummy sold 
for $11, 35 skulls for $87.50, and an embroidered 
toga for temple use for $12. The owner lost 
two or three thousand dollars by not accepting 
an offer, made some time ago, for the whole col- 
lection, of $4,000, 


...,1t isannounced that the Rev. Samuel Col- 
cord will open Gospel services in Chickering 
Hall, October 1st, The cireular says ; “It is an 





attempt to reach, through evangelical and unde- 
nominational services, a large class of people 
who, from different causes, are non-church- 
goers, but who, it is believed, can be induced 
to attend Gospel preaching in a popular hall, 
and thus be ultimately led to Christ and intro- 
duced into the churches.’’ Among those who 
are expected to preach in the hall in October 
and November are Drs. Talmage, Tyng, Jr., 
Fulton, Wedekind, and Duryea. 


.... The Rev. Dr. Ogilby, at the services for St. 
Matthew’s day, at Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
church, mentioned the fact that on Saturday, 
Sept. 21st, 1776, one-fourth of the City of New 
York then existing and the first church erected 
on the site of the present edifice were destroyed 
by fire. The church, before it was burned, was 
considered to be one of the largest and finest 
in America, being about 180 feet long, includ- 
ing the tower and chancel, and 72 feet in 
breadth. The steeple was 175 feet in hight. 


....-The past month has been an active 
one for the officers and agents of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. Nearly a hundred cases of cruelty 
have been punished and thirty-eight children 
were rescued from persecution and provided 
with homes. The fame of the Society appears 
to have reached Russia, for the Czar has sent a 
commissioner to obtain reports and informa- 
tion of the working of the Society. 


...eTbe New York State Committee of the 
National Reform League held a private meet- 
ing in this city September 15th, to discuss plans 
for the campaign. It was claimed that the or- 
ganization is making rapid progress in all parts 
of the state and that it can already command 
16,000 votes. The general sentiment of the 
committee was that the Republican platform 
and leaders present the best pledges of reform 
and should be supported. 


....“* New York Day’ at the Centennial Ex 
position, September 21st, was marked by the 
largest attendance present at this or any other 
World’s Fair. There were over 123,000 paying 
visitors, the numbér of New Yorkers present 
being estimated at from 25,000 to 50,000. Gov. 
Tilden gave a public reception and made a 
short speech. A battalion of 600 New York 
police on the grounds attracted great attention. 


, ....The Bond-street Savings Bank has been 
¢losed by the voluntary action of its officers. 
By the wisdom and honesty of this step the de- 
positors have been saved from loss. The bank 
has been growing weaker and weaker for some 
months; and, though it could have been kept 
open six months longer, it was deemed safer to 
close it now. The assets will cover the liabili- 
ties. 

...-Terms of alliance have not yet been 
agreed upon by the Tammany and anti-Tam- 
many organizations. It has been decided not 
to bring the subject before the Tammany gen- 
eral committee, but to allow the county and 
district nominating conventions to make any 
bargain or combination they deem expedient. 


.... Tweed is expected to arrive in New York 
toward the last of October, on board the U. 8. 
frigate ‘‘Franklin.”” Should he conclude to 
tell what he knows; as he has once or twice 
threatened to do, a new element of interest 
might be introduced into the state campaign, 
and possibly into the national canvass also, 


....The Jewish Rash Hashana, or New Year, 
was very generally observed by the Jews of this 
city, Wednesday, September 20th. The quar- 
ters where the Jewish mercantile houses are 
most numerous presented a holiday appear- 
ance and all the synagogues were thronged. 


....Dr. Talmage’s Lay College in Brooklyn 
will open October 24th by an address from Dr. 
Newman, of Washington. Bishop Foster and 
Drs. Duryea, Lorrimer, and Prime are an- 
nounced to take part with the five regular pro- 
fessors in instructing the students. 


....New York is full of*strangers now. The 
merchants have the good fortune to greet 
numerous wholesale buyers from the country, 
and travelers to and from the Centennial Expo- 
sition take possession of the hotels and crowd 
the streets and conveyances. 


, ....The annual session of the New York 
State Christian Association will be held in 
Brooklyn this week. A special feature of the 
meeting will be the laying of the corner-stone 
of a memorial church for the denomination. 


....The real “ equinoctial storm” was a week 
in advance this fall. The gentle mist of the 
22d and 23d was far more agreeable than the 
very violent wind and rain of the previous 
week, which did much damage. 


-...The attemptto organize a new cab sys- 
tem in New York promises success, it is said. 
One item in its favor is that rates for four- 
wheeled cabs, carrying four persons, are to be 
reduced to fifty cents an hour. 


_....The “largest belt in the world” {fs on 
exhibition on Park Row. It fs 331 feet long, 
four feet wide, and half an inch thick, and 





weighs. two tons. It should be sent. to. the 
Centennial Exposition. 


--«.The Police Commissioners are making 
praiseworthy efforts to break up the gambling 
and other disreputable saloons of this city. 
The police closed three houses of bad character 
last week. 


-...The nineteenth anniversary of the Ful- 
ton-street Prayer-meeting was held Saturday, 
September 23d, the Rev. Dr. Budington presid- 
ing and making an address. 


-.-.-One of the lines of railroad from New 
York to Philadelphia has carried to the Expo- 
sition during the past three weeks an average 
of 14,000 passengers a day. 


....New York has promptly responded to the 
eall for relief from Savannah and several 
thousand dollars have been collected and for- 
warded. 


.... The depositors in the suspended Mechan- 
ics’ and Traders’ Savings Bank lose two or 
three hundred thousand dollars. 


....Jdust two centuries and a half ago Man- 
hattan Island was purchased of the Indians, 
with trinkets, valued at $24. 


.... William K. Kitchen, president of the Na- 
tional Park Bank, this city, for twelve. years, 
died September 21st, aged 62. 


....At costly funerals one or two extra 
coaches are provided to carry the floral pieces 
to the grave. 


....dewish services were for the first time 
held in Sing-Sing Prison on the Jewish New 
Year Day. 
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TO TALLORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers, persons of sedentary habits, 
persons who work in damp places, and to all p rsons 
Whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 





work is such tnat you have contracted a lame back, a r 


weak back, an affection of the spine. shooting pains 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections. 
ruptures, sprains, bruises, or great sorenessin any 
part of the body, you will fin yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved by using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rubber and other gums 
with Capcine—a pow: rful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-reliever everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more cert in. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25 cents. For sale by all druggists. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, N. Y. 





For pain in the side or back use Renne’s Pain- 
Killing Magic Oil. This isa safe, sure, clean, and 


delicious famil zomody, he 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen’! Agents. 





Druggists say that the sale of Dick’s Tasteless 
Medicines is increasing rapidly. 


Armed to the Teeth 


is a very common expression; but we think that 
armed to embellish and preserve them toa ripe old 
age is decidedly more appropriate. This can be done 
by keeping yourself supplied with a bottle of that 
splendid dentifrice, Fragrant SOZODONT, which will 
beautify the teeth and preserve them from the ray- 
ages of decay. SOZODONT contains no acids or 
gritty substances, which injure the enamel: but is 
composed of rare and antiseptic herbs, which have a 
beneficial effect on the wholeeconomy of the mouth. 
Sold by druggists. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








{Established 1846.] 


J.ESTEY & Co. 


} Brattleboro, Vt. 
ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 


ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, 2% E. 147TH 8r., N. Y 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE. 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 
Nos. 490, 49:2, 494, 496, and 498 West 57th 
. and $58, 2 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, ‘ 








Correspondence invited. Agents Wanted. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a Ufetime. and save the 
expense of a new roof every Wor ls years? It can be 
done. If you use Slate Paint, it will not only resist the 
effects of water and wind, but shi-Id you trom fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which 
neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. Old 
shingle roofs can be painted, looking much better and 
lasting longer than new shingles without the paint, for 
one-fourth the cost of reshingling. On decayed shingles 
it fills up the holes and pores. and gives a new, sub- 
stantial root, tha, lasts for years. Curled or warped 
shingles it brings to their eee = and keeps them there. 
rhis paint requires no heating, is applied with a 
brush, andi- very ornamental. Itis chocolate color 
when first applied; but changes to a uniform slate 
color and is to all intents and purposes siate. 


ON TIN OR IROW ROOFS 


the red color is the best paint in the world for dura- 
bility. It hasa heavy body, ts easily applied, expands 
by heat, contracts by cold, dries slow, and never rackse 
nor scales. One coat equals 4 of amy other. 
FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOES. 


Mills, foundries, factories, and dwellings a specialty. 
Materials complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Rub- 
ber Roofing cost but about half the price of reshin- 

ling. For private h uses, barns, and buildings of all 

escriptions it is far superior to any other roofing in 
the world for convenience in laying, and combines 
the ornamental appearance, durability, and fire-proof 
qualities of tin, at one-third the cost. No Var or 
Gravel Used. 


“ How to save reshingling, stop leaks eff ctua!ly and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 100-page book, tree, 
Writete-day. Mention THE INDEPENDENT, 

New York Slate Roofing Company Limited. 

Roofing Contractors, Phila. and § Cedar St., N. Y. 

Fas Tse 
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The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 

We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
able anc satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


(2 EASY TERMS TO DEALERS. 
6UILD. CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass 


A P.ANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manuiacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 


months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2727 Naw Vorb 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


““SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars. and 
price-list. Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for ap- 
proval and satisfaction assued by our “ Special Safe 
er.” Address Chambers’ Piane Factory, 
Vo 4th Aveuue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Gaurch and Guare. Oacans. 


Cor. North Greve and Cambridge Streets, 
OSTON, Mass. 
Specifications and references furnished upon ap- 
plication 





























HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 








BELMONT HOTEL.,, 621, 623. and 625 Washington 
St., Boston, opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily reached by strect-cars and stages. 
Elevator, steam and ali improvements. Rooms $1 
SH day upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 

inink-Rooms. ‘f preferred, at moderate rates. A 
po and comfortable home and first-class accommo- 

tions, at prices adapted to the times, are the specia 
advantages fforded at the“ BELMONT.” 
HARDY & “O.. Proprietors. 





TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND PHIDADELPHIA NEW 
LINE.— BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Stations; 

In New York—Centra’ Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street, and foot of Clarkson Street, North 
River. in Philadeiphia—Nortn Pennsyivania Rail- 
road, corner Third and Berks Stree's 

Commencing MONDAY. JUNE 19th, 1876, trains 
Leave New York. foot of Liberty Street, at 6:45, 7:45. 

9:15 A.M.; 1:30, 5:00 63) PM teave Philadelphia at 
7:30. 9:30 A.M.; 1:30 3:20 5:00 6:3: P.M. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
7:45 and 9:15 A.M. trains from New York. 

Boats leave foot of Clarkson Street at 6:35, 7:35. 9:05 
A.M.; 12:50. 4:20. 6:20 P.M. ' 

Rates tor Passengers and Freieht as low as by other 
routes CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
the mtn entrance to the C 1 tennia! Grounds. 

H P BALDWIN. Gen. P»+s, Agent C. R.R. of N. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, AND HART- 

FORD R. R—NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 

DIVISION. — Summer yarangeeness, commencing 

June lith, 1876. Passenger Station in New York, 

Grand Central Depot, entrance on Forty-second St. 
K 








(Ex), 9:20, 3, 3:15, 4:40. 5:15 5:45, 6:35, 9, 10 p.m. For 
mford, 7:10, 8:05, 9:05, 10:10 A.M. 12 M.,1, 2:20, 3: 
3:55, 4:40, 4:45, 5215. 5:45, 6:35, 7:20. 9:10, and 11:35 P, 


and 8:05 and ll A e.. $:9.end 10 P. M. at Bridge 
‘The 8:05 A. M. and 1 P. M. conne 

Line Division for Providence and the Connecticut 
Valley at Sabbrook. The 8:05 A.M. and 3 P. M. con- 
nect with Shore Line Division for Norwich and New 
Haven and Northampton R. R. at New Haven, and 
the 8:05 A. M,and 1 P.M. for Newport. 8:05,11 A. M., 
12 M., and 3 P.M. trains connect with Connecticut 


and 1, 5:15, 4:40,and 9 P M, with Danbury and Norwalk, 
South Norwalk, and the §:05 A. M., 1, 4:40, and 5:45 P. M. 
with New Canaan R. R. at Stamford. 

Sunday Boston Mail Trains at 9 Pp. M., via Spring- 
field ; at 10 P. M., via Providence. 

Drawing-room Crs on Day Expressand Sleeping 
Cars on Night trains. 

Tiekets can be purchused at Ticket Office of Com- 
pany at Grand Cential De ot, or at_officesof N.Y. 

‘er Co., 94 Broadway, New York.and No. 4 

Court 8t., Brooklyn, who wil] also check baggage from 
residence to d ation, 
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NOTICES. 





2 All communications for the Bditorial, Litefary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry OC. Bewen,. Bex 3787. 

2 No notice can be taken of anonymous commnu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
bd ‘authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 

our correspondents. 

2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 

directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Epiror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, September 28th, 1876. 
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THE DEMONSTRATION OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


Wuat Professor Huxley set himself to 
do last week in his three lectures before the 
people of “New York was to demonstrate— 
nothing less than demonstrate—the truth 
of development. We were glad to have 
him make the attempt, and should have 
been pleased to have him succeed, for the 
theory has been so long announced as “ ex- 
tremely probable,” or “almost proved,” or 
‘‘nearly beyond doubt” that it would 
have given us a sense of relief at last to 
hear a final and triumphant demonstration 
of it from the mouth of one of its ablest 
and boldest champions, 

In his first lecture Professor Huxley 
enumerated three theories of the origin of 
life. First, that it always existed as now; 
second, that all existing life was suddenly 
introduced in six natural days; and, third, 
that the present forms of life have been a 
slow and gradual development from ex- 
tremely low and primordial forms. The 
first he dismissed as not worth consider- 
ation, the second he denominated the Mil- 
tonic theory, and the third the theory of 
development. 

Professor Huxley has been subjected to 
not a little abuse for calling the second 
theory that of Milton, rather than that of 
Moses, as if he had sought to escape odium 
by not appearing to antagonize the Bible. 
This is quite unjust. The theory of Milton 
is as Clearly defined as that of Moses is in- 
definite. According to Moses, life was pro- 
duced not only by the fiat of God; but, also, 
mediately by the earth and the sea. “The 
earth brought forth the grass and herb yield- 
ing seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit whose seed was in itself after his 





kind.” ‘‘ And God said, let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl] that may fly above the 
earth in the open firmament of heaven,” 
and “let the earth,” again, ‘‘ bring forth the 
living creature after his kind, cattle and 
creeping thing and beast of the earth after 
his kind; and it wasso.” This is the whole 
Mosaic record. How the earth and waters 
brought forth their progeny—whether all at 
once, full grown, in mighty phalanxes of 
life, or whether in the egg and germ—we are 
not told. The old Christian and Jewish 
expositors were quite as much in harmo- 
ny in this matter with the scientists as 
with the modern theologians. Tothem the 
idea of the earth as having in itself the 
power of producing life was very familiar, 
as every schoolboy knows who has read 
the fourth of Virgil’s Georgics. But Mil- 
ton’s language is explicit beyond all ques- 
tion. His trees at the fiat ‘‘rose as in 
dance” in sudden and mighty forests, cov- 
ering the 





“* earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned.” 


His animals were produced of full size, in 
all their*varicties. The earth 


“*teemed ata birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limbed and full-grown.” 


All this is Milton’s poetical view. It is not 
so stated by Moses, and it would have been 
utterly unfair to charge upon the Bible a 
theory which is not there stated. The 
Scriptures do not at all antagonize develop- 
ment, and it would have been an act of 
unwarranted hostility if Professor Huxley 
had attributed to them a theory which 
Mivart, as he well knew, has shown that 
its words do not convey. 

The second lecture attempted only to 
break the force of the objection against de- 
velopment that Nature exists in animal 
kingdoms, which are divided by inseparable 
barriers. He admitted the fact, as life at 
present exists; but showed that within the 
vertebrates there had existed in geologic 
ages links between the reptiles and the 
birds. This has long been known and is 
of great importance; but we should have 
been better pleased if he had made his reply 
more complete by indicating in a word 
what were not merely the links between the 
classes within the vertebrates, but also 
those which connect them with the artic- 
ulates or the radiates. Indeed, it also 
seems to us hardly fair to treat that which 
is at best, but a reply to an objection 
against development as a probable argu- 
ment for its truth. 

In his last lecture Professor Huxley 
passed from what he called his ‘‘ probable” 
to his ‘‘ demonstrative ” evidences of devel- 
opment, which proved it, he claimed, as 
certainly as the Copernican system of as- 
tronomy has been proved. It required no 
little assurance to make this claim, which 
puts such men as Agassiz and Dawson in 
the position of the ignorant fools who yet 
hold that the sun and stars revolve about 
the earth. Development may in other ways 
be rendered very probable; but it can be 
demonstrated only by showing instances in 
which one species has of late been produced 
out of another, or by full geologic records 
of, at least, one gradual passage from one 
early to another late species. The latter 
Professor Huxley attempted to do, and 
adduced the familiar case of the horse. 

Now the horse is the classical illustration 
of the advocates of development. ‘‘ Hip- 
parion ” is a very familiar word, and when 
Huxley said that he selected the horse as 
being so well-known an animal we are very 
sure that another reason was uppermost in 
his mind. It was the most favorable exam- 
ple he could have taken. But the way he 
treated this example does not appear to us 
to be quite satisfactory in a demonstration. 
It was his business to ‘‘ demonstrate ” that 
the varieties of the Equus family now ex- 
isting have either run together by easy 
gradations, or that some one of them, by in- 
sensible gradations, proceeds from some 
parent form which is not an Equus. But 
he began by dexterously assuming the iden- 
tity of horse, ass, and zebra. Now, these 
are not identical, but distinct species; and 
the problem is to show that they came from 
one source. To begin by declaring them 
one is a mere begging of the question. 

The Professor then proceeded to repeat 
the old illustration (absolutely nothing 
more), which shows that in the Pleistocene 








an Equus existed very like our horse; that 


jn the Pliocene one existed with the fingers 
somewhat less abortive, and with teeth a 
little less distinct from those of other 
Pachyderms; that in the Miocene another 
Equus existed still less like our horse, and 
in the Eocene yet another still further re- 
moved. All this has long been familiar, 
though Prof. Marsh has added new and 
corruborating facts of great importance; 
but it is very far from demonstrating evolu- 
tion, We still have nothing more than 
separate species, such as might huve been 
created de novo, and not links between 
species. The horse and the Hippa- 
rion and the Pliohippus and the Miohip- 
pus and the Mesohippus and the Orohippus 
differ from each other a great deal more 
than the horse and the ass and the zebra 
and the quagga. We want to see a proof 
that four separate species of Equus are 
really one. The proof given consists in 
calling them one, and then pointing us to 
half a dozen other sorts. of Equus much 
more different from each other and be- 
tween which no links are known. Now, we 
submit that, as demonstration, this is an 
utter failure. We admit what probable 
force the argument has; but we also in- 
sist that the creationist is not in the least 
disturbed by this array of evidence. It is 
what he has always asserted since the birth 
of geology, that in each successive period 
new forms of life were produced, higher 
than those that had gone before. The 
great lack still is of links—not between 
kingdoms, classes, orders, and genera, but 
between species. And this Professor Hux- 
ley does not supply. 

We repeat what we have at other times 
said, that evolution is not improbable, that 
investigations constantly produce more 
facts consistent with it, and that the theory 
has been a wonderful clue in directing dis- 
coveries. But we believe that, as the facts 
now stand, it appears as if species had not 
been produced by slow gradations alone; 
but by sudden developments—by birth, very 
likely, from quite variant forms, Geologists 
are now fond of telling us that gradual 
changes have marked the earth’s physical 
history. If so, and if, as Darwin teaches, 
the development of species has been by the 
slow law of natural se’ection, we ought to 
have in the earth’s strata not only Orohippi 
and Mesohippi, but every intermediate link 
between the two. The paleontological 
ascent should be not by steps, but by an 
inclined plane. For that we yet wait. 





MR. TILDEN’S EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SAMUEL J. TILDEN, the ‘‘ reform” 
candidate, after waiting some forty days to 
see ‘‘ whereunto this thing would grow,” 
has at length spoken, through his friend 
and former law clerk, Mr. James P. Sin- 
nott. The letter was indited by the latter; 
yet no one can doubt that Mr. Tilden saw 
this letter before its publication, if he did 
not actually write it, and adopted it as his 
defense in regard to the income tax busi- 
ness. The public regard it as his answer 
to the charges made against him. 

The substantial facts in this case, alleged 
on the one hand and not denied }yut virtually 
admitted on the other, are these: 1. That 
Mr. Tilden in December, 1863, swore that 
his taxable income for 1862 was $7,118, 
on which he paid a tax of 218.54. 2. That 
in an equity suit brought against him he 
swore in 1876 that in 1862 he received $20,- 
000, in two sums of $10,000 each, as law- 
yer’s fees for services rendered to the 
bondholders of the St. Louis, Alton, and 
Terre Haute Railroad Company. 3. That, 
after making a return of his net income for 
1863, he declined to make any further re- 
turns, with the exception of the year 1870, 
when he paid a tax on an income of $14,- 
364. 4. That the average annual amount 
for a period of ten years on which he paid 
an income tax was about $15,000. 5. That 
during this period he was engaged in trans- 
actions, professional and speculative, which 
yielded him a large income, making him 
one of the millionaires of this city. 

There is no dispute about these facts 
and no pretense of a denial on the part of 
Mr. Tilden or by his friends. The petti- 


fogging and negative letter of Mr. Sinnott, 
while it denies some of the items of income 
in 1862 as stated by the New York Times 
and evasively deals with others, dodging 





between the period of ‘‘ receipts” and that 
of ‘‘ earnings,” according as the one or the 
other will best serve the purpose, neverthe- 
less, leaves these facts untouched and un- 
explained. They constitute the backbone 
of the case, so faras Mr Tilden’s reputation 
with the people is concerned. They are 
the matters in regard to which honest 
voters want light. The people wish to 
know whether the ‘‘reform” candidate 
really did cheat the Government out of a 
portion of its dues or not. If he did, then 
there can be no question that private life 
is the position that he will best adorn. 


Now, in respect to that branch of the 
question which relates to 1862 and to 
which Mr. Sinnott devotes nearly the whole 
of his special plea, we take the liberty of 
saying to Mr. Tilden and to all his friends 
that the plain and simple thing for him to 
do is to make a clear statement of his 
“gains, profits, and income” in 1862, and 
another clear statement of the deductions 
which he made from this gross income and 
by which he brought the taxable amount 
down to $7,118. There is no easier prob- 
lem in figures than this. Any one who can 
add and subtract is equal to the task. Put 
the items of gross income into one column 
and the items of deduc‘ion into another, 
then add up the two columns, then subtract 
the smaller aggregate from the larger, and 
then the people will sce how Mr. Tilden 
came tothe conclusion that his taxable in- 
come was only $7,118 in 1862. © This he has 
not done; and yet it is the sure and 
straightforward way of making his record 
clear for that year, if it can be made so, and 
it would just as certainly expose fraud, 
rascality, and perjury, provided the facts 
are of this character. While safe for hon- 
esty, it would be a terrible ordeal for dis- 
honesty. And, since the question whether 
Samuel J. Tilden was the honest man or 
played the knave is before the public, and 
facts enough are before the public to raise 
the question, he may be assured that this is 
the only mode of his extrication, provided 
he was as honest as he claims to have 
been. To shrink from it or to dodge 
it by evasive pleading is a virtual confes- 
sion of guilt. 

As to the other branch of the question, 
what Mr. Tilden has to do is to furnish to 
the public a rational solution of the ad- 
mitted fact that, after making his returns 
for 1863, he declined to make any further 
returns, except for the year 1870, and the 
further fact proved by the figures that for 
the whole period of ten years his average 
tax payment was on an annual income of 
about $15,000. Will he assign to the pub- 
lic a reason which common sense Can ac- 
cept for this declinature? Does anybody 
outside of a lunatic asylum believe, if the 
estimate made by the assessor, with the 
fifty per cent. penalty added, had been too 
high, that Mr. Tilden would year after year 
have submitted to it ard paid the Govern- 
ment more than the facts required? Is it 
possible, without stultifying common sense, 
to escape the conclusion that the declin- 
ature was Mr. Tilden’s way of avoiding the 
payment of the Government’s just dues? 
This conclusion lies upon the very face of 
the declinature. Its truth becomes almost 
a mathematical certainty when we add the 
undisputed fact that during this period Mr. 
Tilden accumulated the larger part of his 
immense fortune. His attempt, through 
his friend, Sinnott, to gloss over this part of 
the case with mere words is too transpar 
ently a mere trick of words to pass muster. 
The people are already in possession of too 
many facts to be deceived by the trick. 

No one can assume that Mr. Tilden was 
himself ignorant of the fact that he was 
rapidly growing rich between the years 
1862 and 1872, or that he did not fully 
understand that the aggregate of his taxable 
income for these years was largely in excess 
of the amount on which he paid taxes. He 
knew the facts. Hecould not possibly be 
ignorant of them. And, if not ignorant, 
then he was not ignorant of the fact that 
he was cheating the Government. He was 
not ignorant of the fact that the assessor’s 
estimate, with the fifty per cent. penalty 
added, was far below his taxable income. 
He was not ignorant of the fact that this 
estimate was not forced upon him, but re- 
sulted from his own declinature to make 
returns as required by law. He saw the 
practical operation of this whole process, 
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and both adopted and accepted it because 
it kept in his pocket money which ought to 
have goneinto the Treasury of the United 
States. If the opposite had been the effect 
the policy would have been different. Mr. 
Tilden has no such war record as to justify 
the supposition that he would have pursued 
a course that was constantly cheating him- 
self. 

The only conclusion admissible, in view 
of the acknowledged facts as they now 
stand, is that the ‘‘reform” candidate did 
knowingly and willfully cheat the Govern- 
ment. It looks very much asif he added 
perjury, in one instance, at least, to the 
fraud. Whether he did or did not makes 
no difference with the fraud. And, if Mr. 
Sinnott’s letter, which has been forty days 
in hatching, is the best that can be said in 
his defense, then the majority of the people 
will follow the suggestion made by The 
Tribune, of this city, and ‘‘ vote for the 
other man.” Democracy may shout, yet 
it will take something stonger than shout- 
ing to make Samuel J. Tilden President of 
these United States with the present show- 
ing ofthe facts. 


Exitorial Dotes. 


THE income tax question in relation to Goy- 
ernor Tilden is starting some very curious 
queries. A correspondent in one of the city 
papers says: ‘In 1862 I reaped and soid the 
biggest crop of grain lever raised, and it was 
the only year I received earnings enough to make 
me pay an income tax. Now, sir, 1 want to 
state a fact and ask you a question. The fact is 
that I plowed my land and sowed that crop in 
the fall of 1861. The question I want you to an- 
swer is whether the Government is not bound 
to pay me back half of the tax I paid by mis- 
take. [never would have paid it if I had known 
that half of it was earnings and income of the 
year before.’? This inquirer had better write'to 
the ‘reform’ candidate. He understands the 
business of fixing up the figures and ought to 
be able to teach others. Another correspondent 
keeps a stock farm, and in 1862 he sold a large 
number of colts and young cattle which he had 
been two or three years in breeding and raising. 
And, simple soul that he was, not understand- 
ing the law, he set down the money received as 
income in 1862, and, after the deductions 
allowed, he paida tax on the remainder, He, 








, too, is in trouble, and wishes to know 


whether the Government should not refund 
to him at least three-quarters of this tax. Gov. 
Tilden is just the man for him to consult. We 
recommend all such inquirers to address their 
letters to him. He has studied the subject 
and knows just how to distinguish between the 
time of earning and the time of receiving, and 
to determine what should be the relative weight 
of each in computing the taxable amount un- 
der an incomelaw. There is nothing like ex- 
perience in such matters. It is worth a thou- 
sand theories. 


Mr. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, the veteran 
abolitionist, upon receiving a letter from a col- 
ored voter at Springfield, Ill., expressing his 
purpose to vote for Mr. Tilden, yet wishing to 
be advised by the old and well-tried friend of 
the colored people, gave the advice in a letter, 
from which we make the following extract : 


“Tf Samuel J. Tilden should be elected, it 
will be the restoration of the Democratic 
party to power and place as before the Rebel- 
lion; a party overwhelmingly composed of 
those who are deadly hostile to your race ia all 
that pertains to equal and exact justice; a 
party that, during the Rebellion, dinouheed 
every needful measure of Mr. Lincoln’s admin- 
istration for its suppression and in its spirit 
and attitude was a constant menace in further- 
ance of the treasonable designs of the South; 
a party that, since the Rebellion, has opposed 
every constitutional amendment and_ every 
legislative act designed to destroy the last 
vestige of chattel slavery and establish uni- 
versal freedom, irrespective of complexional 
distinctions ; a _ that now embodies and is 
controlled by all at the South who glory in the 
perfidious attempt at secession, and only le- 
ment that they did not succeed, and whose vil- 
lainous determination it is, by the fiercest 
threats, the vilest ruffianism, and the most re- 
volting slaughter—havivg already slain their 
thousands—virtually to disfranchise the whole 
body of colored voters and then reduce them to 
a state of abject vassalage. Such is the Dem- 
ocratic party to-day. Sooner than cast your 
vote for its presidential candidate—forthe man 
is worthy of the party and the party worthy of 
the man, and they are ‘ one and inseparable ’— 
cut off your right hand or pluck out your right 
eye! It was the by Ov ype party that put 
down the Rebellion, that carried the constitu- 
tional amendments, and that means to enforce 
them to the extent of its possibilities. Vote 
for Hayes and Wheeler.” 


This has the ring of truth and honest convic- 
tion which has always marked Mr. Garrison as 
the intense hater of slavery and the friend of 
Negro rights. If there are any other silly col- 
ored people in the country who propose to yote 
for Mr. Tilden, we advise them to confer with 
their friend Garrison before election day. We 








kuow of no one whose opinions on this subject 
they can more safely trust. 


It did not take Mr. Robinson, the Democrat- 
ic nominee for governor of this state, so long to 
get up his letter of acceptance as it did the 
“reform” candidate to construct a suitable 
response to his nomination by the St. Louis 
Convention. Being nominated on the 13th, he 
dates his answer on thel6th. The letter says 
some very sensible things on the currency ques- 
tion, and then declares the author’s hearty ap 
proval of the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention that nominated him. This, to say the 
least is a very singular conjunction of things. 
The Saratoga Convention endorsed the finan- 
cial resolution of the St. Louis Convention, and 
the latter denounced the Resumption Act and 
demanded its repeal; and yet Mr. Robinson, 
who professes to be a hard-money Democrat, 
approves of a resolution that endorses another 
which demands the repeal of the only act ever 
passed by Congress to secure the practical 
realization of his own theory. That is to 
sayy he accepts and rejects in the same 
letter substantially one and the same 
proposition, and thus adjusts himself to 
the political exigencies of the position. Mr. 
Robinson, like the rest of the hard-money 
Democrats who support the Tilden and Hen- 
dricks ticket, has surrendered his professed 
principles to the inflation wing of the party. 
Neither he nor they can be ¢afely trusted on this 
point. Hitherto Mr. Robinson has been the advo- 
cate of high tolls on the canals of this state—at 
least, sufficiently high to make them self-sus- 
taining ; yet,the Saratoga Convention having 
passed a resolution in favor of low tolls he 
has readjusted his views and put himself in 
harmony with the latest edition of Democratic 
theory on this subject. Horatio Seymour and 
Gov. Tilden have for years believed in the doc- 
trine of having no opinions except party opin- 
ions, and Mr. Robinson has certainly joined the 
same school of political philosophers. The peo- 
ple of this state are not likely to call upon him 
for any gubernatorial service. In ex-Governor 
Morgan they have a candidate whom they 
have already elected twice and whose opinions 
need no readjustment to suit them alike to the 
wants of the public service and the prevalent 
sentiment of the people. 


THE Republicans of South Carolina have 
done an exceedingly sensible thing in renom- 
inating Gov. Chamberlain. He has been far 
the best governor that the state has had since 
the war. The political power of the state is in 
the hands of the colored people ; yet they have 
been so horribly managed by political adven- 
turers and corruptionists and the most of 
them have been so ignorant and unaccustomed 
to public affairs that, until Gov. Chamberlain 
was elected, South Carolina Republicanism 
had become a disgrace to the name of the 
party. It was little else than a system of 
plunder and bad government. It is to the 
credit of Gov. Chamberlain that, immediately 
after his election, he addressed himself to the 
task of reform and sought to break the power 
of such political scamps as Moses and Whip- 
per. This has arrayed against him a violent 
opposition, as was to be expected. Earnest 
efforts have been made to impress the colored 
people with the idea that Gov. Chamberlaia 
was not true to their interests; that he was 
more a Democrat than a Republican ; and that, 
hence, he should not be renominated by the 
Republicans. Fortunately, for the colored 
people and the state, his opponents were 
defeated. He carried the convention 
by a vote of 88 to 35, which is certainly 
a good sign for the Republicanism of South 
Carolina. We trust that he will be elected. 
He is the right man in the right place: and if 
the colored voters at the South had been led by 
more such men there would have been much 
less oceasion for Democratic carping over the 
evils of Negro suffrage. All classes in every 
community are vitally interested in having good 
government, and as far as possible keeping 
the rascals out of power. This is far more im- 
portant than the mere ascendency of this or that 
political party. 


SENATOR BAYARD, of Delaware, has the Rp- 
utation of being a well-read lawyer, and, as 
such, he is presumed to know that the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in regard to the Enforcement Act of 
1870 have nothing to do with those sections of 
the Act referred to in the circular of Attorney- 
General Taft. Why does he, then, tell the Dem- 
ocrats of this city and of Brooklyn, as he did 
last week, that the circular flies right in the 
face of the doctrine laid down by the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land? There is nota 
word of truth in this statement. The circular 
relates simply to those sections of the Act that 


rest on the constitutional power of Congress to, 


make or alter any regulations in respect .to 
“the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives,” 
which the states by the Constitution are ‘au- 
thorized to prescribe. This is the fact in the 
case; and, jf Senator Bayard does not know it, 





then he is’ simply ignorant and should inform 
himself before he attempts to teach others in 
matters of constitutional law. It is further 
a fact that the Supreme Court made no 
reference to ‘these sections in its recent 
decisions. The cases before it called for no 
such reference. The Honorable Senator isin a 
terrible foam about nothing ; and, if he has any 
controversy with Attorney-General Taft, he has 
the same controversy with the laws of Congress, 
enacted in pursuance of the Constitution of the- 
United States. It is not true, as he asserts, 
that Congress has no power to regulate elec- 
tions for representatives in Congress, but that 
all such elections must be regulated exclusive- 
ly by state laws. The exact opposite is the 
truth, as the following language proves : 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives shall 
be prescribed in each state by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing senators.” 

These words are in the Constitution, Senator 
Bayard to the contrary notwithstanding. 


PEOPLE visiting the Centennial, amid all their 
discomforts, should remember that the discom- 
forts of the judges are still greater. It was in 
the burnivg month of June that a Portuguese 
judge in the department of breadstuffs and 
food was accosted by a brother judge in another 
department and invited to go to dinner with 
him. He declined ; but, on being pressed, he 
replied: ‘* No, it is not possible. I have been 
examining olive oils all the morning aod have 
tasted one hundred and twenty different kiuds ; 
and I feel” (with an expressive gesture across 
the region just below the heart) “quite sick.’ 
But he got off better than one of the leading 
chemists of this city, who, two months ago, 
devoted one day to examining candies, and 
who was immediately taken ill witu inflamma- 
tion of the bowels and has been very seriously 
sick ever since, having suffered two or tbree 
relapses. Weare not sure but some martyrs 
should be added to the list of these gustatory 
confessors and professors, 


....The Tablet says that the report that 
Beckx, general of the Jesuit Order, is to be 


raised to the cardinalate is preposterous ; be- 
cause, by the vow of the order, no members can, 
except by special dispensation, have any cler- 
ical office higher than a priest. True; but the 
cardinalate, is not a clerical office at all and 
the dispensation would not be hard to get. 
The Freeman's Journal assures us, on the 
other hand, that generally one Jesuit holds 
the cardinalate, and that the last Jesuit cardi- 
nal has lately died. 

....*The preaching which fails to convert 
those who hear it ; which fails to awaken them 
to a lively interest in religion as a matter of 

ersonal experience, which fails to enlist them 
n some orderly form of Christian work, is not 
very promising seed to be committed to the 
earth and left to time and chance, in hope of a 
future harvest. Brethren, let us reform our 
methods. Let us cultivate the fields we occupy, 
that when the Master of the vineyard looks for 
fruit he may not be disappointed.”’ 


The above is from the address of their executive 
committée to the Universalists of Ohio. The 
heretics ! 

....Hitherto Petroleum V. Nasby has been 
known solely as a satirist. Our readers will 
have an opportunity of seeing him in the new 
character of a literary critic. They may next 
expect him as a writer of devotional hymns. 
Mr. Locke has done a good service in calling 
ettention to an excellent but obscure poet, 


...-The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher will not. 


recognize himself in the ‘‘ Rev. I. K. Berch,” 
whom The Advance credits with an admirable 
paragraph about the Chautauqua Sunday- 
school affair, taken from our columns. From 
its item we fail utterly to learn how The Ad- 
vance spells THE INDEPENDENT. 


....Contributors who fail to put their name 
and address on their articles must not be sur- 
prised if we lose the note or loose slip on which 
they write us, and so are not able to notice their 
favors. We have two or three articles on hand 
which we might wish to publish if we knew 
who were the writers. 


...-The colored people are some of them 
asking with some pertinacity that a Negro shall 
be appointed president of Howard University. 
Very good if one can be found who will do bet- 
ter service than any white man ; but do not ap- 
point a black man for the sake of honoring the 
race, 

«.,..The Freie Gemeinde, of Philadelphia, has 
constituted itself into a Liberal League, and 
The Index says ‘‘ this is very encouraging.’’ It 
is a happy faculty that can get so great comfort 
out of the translation of two German words 
into English. 

.... ‘Orthodox clergymen,” The Tribune re- 
marks, “attend Huxley’s lectures.” Of 
course, they do. Why shouldn’t they? They 
have been the chief purchasers of Dr. Tyndall’s 
books. 


| -.+.-One of the lager-beer groggeries which 
was abundantly patronized last Sunday by those 


who wanted to see the great explosion bears 
the sign of ‘ Hell-Gate Saloon.” 


-».»-The Russians are thinking of adopting 
the Gregorian calendar, and a congress has 
been called to meet in Warsaw next year to dis- 
cuss the measure. 

....-Gen. John Newton quite beats the preach- 
ers. In one Sunday he blows’ out Hell Gate. 
They could not shut it in twenty centuries of 
Sabbath-day labor. 

---.They have blown out Hell Gate ; but the 
descent was always easy. 





Acligions Intelligence. 


Tue Tenth German Protestant Conyen- 
tion (Liberal Christian), which assembled in 
Heidelberg recently, adopted the following 
resolutions in regard to the Sabbath question : 
1. The Convention pledges its hearty co- 
operation for the efforts of making the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath general among the German 
people. It expects, however, less from lega) 
enactments than from the free will of individu- 
als. It isimpossible for Germany to adopt the 
fundamental idea of the Jewish Sabbath, or of 
the Anglo-American observance of it, excep, 
from personal choice. 2. The real rest of the 
Sabbath does not consist in refraining from cer- 
tain activities. Its object is to restore the 
equilibrium or harmony of the human mind and 
body. Enervating sensuous pleasures, the con- 
tinuance of the ordinary occupations of the 
week,as well as lazy idleness, are equally wrong- 
ful. 3. Sunday rest is of significance only in its 
religious consecration. Should a people lose 
its sense of the needfulness of religious medi- 
tation and reservedness there would be a cor- 
responding loss of moral power and weight in 
+ social intercourse. 4. The observance of the 
Sabbath, however, should not be retraced to a 
divine institution and a command of Jesus or 
of the Apostles, but should be considered a 
natural outgrowth of the wants of religious 
persons and of a Christian community. 5. Com- 
pulsion in keeping the Sabbath holy in any 
given form of celebrating the day is anti- 
Christian and should be resisted as an injury to 
true religious feeling. 6. The efforts to revive 
the celebration of Sunday will be successful 
only when evangelical liberty predominates in 
the Church, and when it is rendered obvious that 
no hierarchical interests are furthered by the ob- 
servance and that it is not intended to give arti- 
ficial aid to the development of a pietistic senti- 
ment foreign to the popular spirit. 7. It is 
necessary, also, that the Church should strive 
more than ever to satisfy the multifarious wants 
of the people by the variety of her forms of wor- 
ship and by such appropriate changes in them as 
will harmonize them better with the cultural 
deyelopment of our age. 8. Finally, and above 
all, the revival of the religious celebration of 
the Sabbath is and remains dependent on the 
revival of religious life generally. What fur- 
thers or hinders this furthers or hinders the 
other. Itis notthe keeping holy of the Sab- 
bath which makes a people pious; but itis the 
piety of the people which keeps the Sabbath 
hely. 





....A most disgraceful scene was witnessed 
at a late meeting of the Baltimore Presbytery, 
one of the members threatening to call in the 
police and have the lawful moderator excluded 
from the church. It was a special meeting, 
called by the stated clerk, upon the alleged re- 
fusal of the moderator, Dr. Morison, to do so 
at the request of certain petitioners. The of- 
fense of the moderator, for which he was to be 
handed over to the police, was to protest 
against the assembling of the presbytery as un- 
lawful. Nothing was really done except to 
consume some time in wrangling, the lawful- 
ness of the meeting and the business it was 
called to transact being referred to the regular 
meeting. The Rev. A. B, Cross, who has been 
known to spoil other meetings by his cross- 
grainedness and intemperate zeal, appears to 
have been one of the leading malcontents. We 
notice another case of unpleasantness inthe Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery. At its meeting, September 
13th—15th, it received a report censuring Mr. 
McCune for certain teachings ; but refused to 
condemn him for accepting the pastorate of an 
undenominational union church at Mt. Look- 
out. The latter part of the report displeased 
Dr. Skinner, and, being frequently interrupted 
in an attempt to make a speech on the subject, 
he wrote a note withdrawing from the floor of 
the presbytery and declaring that he will com- 
plain to the synod. 


| ',...Edmund Storer Janes, senior bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, died at his resi- 
dence in this city September 18th. His death 
follows close upon that of his wife, which oc- 
curred August 13th. He was born in Sheffield, 
Mass., in 1807. He fitted bimseif for the bar ; 
but his conversion led him to enter the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He joined 
the Philadelphia Conference, in 1830, studied 
theology and also medicine, receiving the de 
‘gree of M.D. in 1842 and that of D.D. in 1844. 
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In the latter year he was elected bishop by the 
same General Conference at which the mem- 
orable division of the Church on account of the 
slavery question was accomplished. He was an 
abolitionist, and in 1859, when he attempted to 
hold a conference jn Texas, a pro-slavery mob 
broke into the church, with the intention of 
stepping proceedings. The Bishop faced the 
danger bravelyy “frowned down the mob,” and 
continued his sermon. He was abundant in 
labors, traveling from one end of the country 
to the other, visiting the missions abroad and 
fairly earning for himself the title of ‘the work- 
ing bishop.” Bishop Leyi Scott, by seniority, 
will succeed him as president of the Board of 
Bishops. 


...eThey make shorter work of burial 
troubles in Portugal than in Canada. The 
Spanish correspondent of the Wesleyan Mission 
Notices writes that. when the Rev. A. de Mora, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was buried 
in one of the general cemeteries, ‘“‘ some influ- 
ential persons attended the funeral and noticed 
that the out-of-the-way corner devoted to her- 
etics was separated from the rest of the ground 
by an invidious paling, that had no legal busi- 
ness to be there: In a day or two the Journal 
de Commercio, the principal paper of Lisbon 
and a champion of liberty, made a furious on- 
slaught on the unfortunate paling and read the 
municipal council a lecture on its public 
duties. Not many hours passed before the pal- 
ing was removed, and two burials which have 
taken place since have initiated a new state of 
things—viz., the mixture of graves without ref- 
erence to religion ; so that now the Protestant 
minister and the priest may perform their last 
duties to the dead side byside. This, however, 
provoked a pastoral from the Patriagch, who 
ordered that, as the cemetery was now dese- 
erated (profanado), every grave dug in future 
for the faithful must receive a separate conse- 
cration,”’ 


...»The Spanish authorities do not seem in- 
clined to give the religious toleration clause of 
the constitution a liberal interpretation. This 
clause permits Protestants to have worship, 
but forbids offensive demonstrations. From 
the action of the mayor of San Fernando, it ap- 
pears that an open chapel door falls within the 
rule applying to ‘‘offensive demonstrations.” 
He has ordered the pastor to keep it closed. 
The government supports the prefect of Valla- 
dolid in forbidding the sule of Protestant Bibles 
in the streets of that town. It is reported that 
the German and British governments are 
remonstrating with that of Spain concerning 
these persecutions of Protestants. A dispatch 
from Barcelona notices the growing desire of 
the Spanish clergy to obtain the suppression of 
all Protestant schools. They argue that the 
people, until they are of full age, have no right 
to be instructed in any religion save the Catholic. 


...-The chancellor of Michigan University 
has allowed dancing in his parlors and the hall 
of the University is sometimes used for danc- 
ing purposes. The ,Detroit Methodist Episco- 
pal Conference has made a declaration against 
the sin. 


Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth adfi certainly cvring in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Burnetr’s Cocoare kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes the growth 
of hair. 





ART. 

ArT in photography consists in poising 
the figure of the sitter to the best advan- 
tage, arranging the details of the dress in a 
becoming manner, and producing a photo- 
graph that will last for years. Another 
branch of the business in which a popular 
artist excels is in working up from old 
likenesses a most true and elegant picture; 
and also in taking likenesses after death, in 
which are retained, to the utmost nicety, 
the intimate expressions of the original. 

Very few approach perfection in these 
specialties, and it leads to a comment upon 
some work the writer saw in the gallery of 
Abm. Borgardus, corner Broadway and 
18th St., N. Y. An Imperial Photograph 
was produced, taken of an old lady after 
death. The mouth was painfully con- 
tracted and the features generally indicated 
great suffering; yet a full-sized crayon of 
the same person was softened and toned 
down to such a degree that, while being an 
exact and admitted likeness, one could 
hardly believe them to be of the same per- 
son, It isa wonderful art and deserves to 
he patronized better than it is, 





AT THE CENTENNIAL 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 25th, 1876. 

Tuts is the Exhibition’s golden , hour. 
From every section of the country crowds 
are pouring into Philadelphia. The cool 
autumn weather and the fact that the great 
show will soon be over are the main reasons 
for the sudden influx. The hotels are over- 
flowing, and when the shopkeepers assert 
that the Exhibition has just commenced it 
means that they are doing a thriving busi- 
ness. 

Passing out of the lower end of Machinery 
Hall to-day and walking up a gentle slope, 
I saw a pretty domestic-looking building, 
with a garden in front—the property of the 





AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


of New York. The structure was put 
up in sections, at a cost of $5,000. A 
wide piazza runs around the whole and 
there are three large entrances through 
folding doors. The floors and doors 
are of walnut and ash-wood and only 
French glass is used in the windows. The 
lower story of the building is fitted up for 
the interesting exhibit. In one corner are 
five hundred self-opening patent cans, used 
for holding fruits, vegetables, or preserves 
of any sort, as well as paints. In another 
corner are a large variety of different 
kinds of mixed paints, embracing all the 
colors of the rainbow. In a number of bot- 
tles are also to be seen the oils of which the 
paints are made. Builders and architects 
look with interest on a couple of gallons of 
Pellucidite, which is manufactured express- 
ly asa finish or coating for hard wood. It 
seems an exaggeration to be told that there 
are five hundred pounds of different dry 
colors, or colors in powders, on a table in 
the room; but such is truly the fact. The 
variety of the colors is seen in the twenty- 
seven glass globes on exhibition, the insides 
of which are painted with various chemical 
paints. It is interesting to know that the 
Averill Chemical Paint is now made of one 
hundred different shades, and has found its 
way into some 400,000 domicils in the 
United States, to say nothing of Japan, 
Cuba, France, and Spain, where this paint 
is also sold. 

Of the thousand and one small exhibits 
in the Main Building that of 


DR. JOHN ALLEN & SONS, 


‘of No. 7 West 33d St., New York, is 
peculiarly interesting. These gentlemen 
‘are dentists, whose names are known in 
nearly every city in this country and in 
Europe. Their exhibit, which is in a small 
case in N 57, near the large fountain, in- 
‘cludes a number of improved artificial 
‘dentures, all devised by Dr. Allen. The 
twenty sets of teeth to be seen show the 
latest improvements in the art of dentistry. 
A number of medals, large and small and 
‘from different nations, are a convincing in- 
‘dex of Dr. Allen’s superiority in his pro- 
fession. ‘The medal received from the 
Universal Exposition at Paris, in 1867, con- 
\sists of an eagle, coins of immense size, 
‘and other devices, and bears this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘The Jury of Dentistry at the 
Champs de Mars have reported that the 
specimens of continuous gum sets of teeth 
upon platinum plate by John Allen & 
Son, of New York, are incomparably the 
most beautiful pieces exhibited.” Another 
medal is marked ‘1873, Vienna,” and in 
a suitable frame are twelve other medals, 
presented at different periods to Dr. Allen. 
In the case is also to be seen a small picture 
of Dr. John Greenwood, surgeon to His 
Excellency, George Washington, and a 
framed autograph letter to him from 
Washington. Near by is a most curious 
watch-chain, embellished with the last 
natural tooth taken from the mouth 
of George Washington, by Dr. John 
Greenwood. His great-grandson, Mr. 
Isaac I. Greenwood, of New York, 
jallowed Dr. Allen to exhibit this 
jchain. A lower set of teeth made by Dr. 
Greenwood for our first President shows 
how great has been the advance in the art 
of dentistry during the last century, An- 
‘other set of teeth worn by Washington is 
contributed by the museum of the Balti- 
more College of Dental Surgery. Still an- 
,other curiosity is a set of teeth that once be- 
‘longed to Aaron Burr, A most exquisite 
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plate. To hunt up the exhibit of Dr. Allen 
in the Main Building will certainly repay 
the sightseer. 

Between the annexed Main Building and 
Pennsylvania Educational Hall is the ex- 
hibit of the 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING COMPANY, 


who have a building of their own, which is 
handsomely fitted up and in which are 
seen all the late improvements in roofing. 
House-owners realize that nothing is more 
important to the public than a strictly reli- 
able water-tight and fire-proof roof, The 
most prominent materials in this line are 
on the building of the Slate Roofing Com- 
pany. A cheap but durable coating, free 
from tar, had long been a universal want, 
when, some years ago, the combination of 
slate, in the form of a paint, was perfected 
for the protection of rubber roofing. One 
coat of this special paint applied to shinge 
roofs fills all holes, pores, or cracks, 
Warped or curled shingles it causes to be- 
come and remain flat. It makes the roof 
resemble slate in color and nature. The 
trifling expense of a single coat will 
preserve almost. worthless shingles for 
many years and make tbem practically 
fire-proof. It is claimed by the pro- 
prietors to be the only reliable paint 
made that will effectually stop all leaks in 
flat shingle or other roofs. On old rusty 
tin or iron roofs, gutters, ete. it fills all 
holes or crevices and proves the most dura- 
ble paint for metal surfaces. For new fire- 
proof roofs Rubber Roofing far exceeds in 
beauty and durability any known material 
for either steep or flat roofs, Its cost is half 
that of shingles. The simplicity of laying 
it renders any farmer competent, and no 
practical mechanic is evernecessary. There 
is no possibility of a leak. These are a few 
reasons why the materials are used through- 
out the United States and quantities daily 
shipped to foreign countries.” Many of the 
largest Government buildings, also theaters, 
bridges, factories, foundries, and corpora- 
tions use nothing else. The finest dwell- 
ings, as well as the smallest barns, have it 
on. The saving in insurance alone for a 
fire-proof roof almost pays for the material, 
These genuine articles must not be con- 
founded with the numerous worthless imi- 
tations which contain tar and are black. 

Going from the little pavilion of the Slate 
Roofing Company into the Main Annex, one 
can hardly fail to notice the exhibit of 


BREWSTER & CO. 
of Broome Street, New York, the cele- 
brated carriage builders, whose warerooms 
are at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 14th 
Street and whose factory is at the corner 
of Broadway and 47th Street. There area 
dozen or more different kinds of carriages 
on exhibition—from the heavy English 
brougham of 1,200 pounds to the light 
track sulky of 53 pounds. A road-wagon 
which weighs 132 pounds and can carry 200 
pounds is the lightest top-wagon in the 
Exhibition. Especially noticeable isa beau- 
tiful glass-front Landau, valued at $2,100, 
on which are painted by permission the 
colors and coat-of-arms of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish. Another leather-front Landau, val- 
ued at $1,900, is equally beautiful. A lady’s 
brougham, in the colors and arms of Charles 
Francis Adams, is an exquisite piece of 
work; but the chef d’wuvre is a Victoria, 
valued at $2,000, with double suspénsion 
springs and a seat for a footman at the rear. 
Top-wagons for one and two persons and 
several sleighs, light and heavy, are also on 
exhjpition. A Kimball-Brewster sleigh, 
with a servant’s seat behind and with red 
horse-hair plumes surmounting the dash- 
board, is very attractive and pretty. Brew- 
ster & Co. do not exhibit in competition, as 
Mr. Kimball, a member of the firm, is also 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Centennial Commission, from whom 
the judges receive their appointments, 

Also in the Main Annex is the display of 


ALEXANDER M LESLEY, 

of 226 West 23rd Street, New York, 
manufacturer of furnaces and refrigera- 
tors. The Gothic Furnace is a specialty 
and is seen in its complete form on ex- 
hibition. This furnace, it is claimed, 
is remarkable for , giving more heat 
than any other in proportion to the 
amount of fuel consumed, The joints are 





all sand-joints, so that they will never leak 
gas. Six Zero Refrigerators are also in the 
display, three of which combine the side- 
board, water-cooler, and refrigerator, and 
the other three combine only the water- 
eooler and refrigerator. There are also 
four small water-coolers and one wine- 
cooler in the exhibit, which are very con- 
venient for the nursery or sick-room or in 
boarding-houses. They are about two feet 
high, with the water-cooler on top and a 
refrigerator below. 





FULLER, WARREN & CO. 
THEIR CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT. 





OnE of the most attractive little buildings 
on the Exhibition Grounds at Philade'pbia, 
which is used for the display of the goods 
of a mercantile house, is the pavilion of 
Fuller, Warren & Co., of New York City, 
Troy. N. Y , Chicago, Ill., and Cleveland, 
O. Their building. situated on the plateau 
at the rear of Machinery Hall, is sixty feet 
square and is in the form of a cross with a 
large dome in the center. There are four 
doors and many windows, so that there is 
plenty of light and excellent vengtjlation. 
Seventy-five stoves and furnaces, engijrac- 
ing every style and variety and showing 
forth the latest improvements, are on exhibi- 
tion, while four or five stoves and furnaces 
are constantly in operation. Chief among 
the display of stoves is ‘‘ The Splendid,” a 
new parlor stove. which for the first time is 
now offered to the public and is claimed to 
possess obvious and substantial improve- 
ments and advantages over any other parlor 
stove now in the market. An experience of 
sixteen years in the construction of various 
heating apparatus has enabled the inventor 
to combine in the construction of this stove 
more of the essential requisites necessary to 
constitute a perfect heating stove than any- 
thing hereto‘ore produced, and we deem a 
slight description of the same necessary to 
an understanding of its various parts. 
First, it is a self feeding parlor stove, con- 
structed on a double base of a peculiar 
form, which is separated from the ash-pit 
bottom by an air-space or flue, baving its 
outlets through the perforated panels at the 
outer edges of said flue. Passing directly 
through this base-flue, from bottom to top, 
is an opening (according to the size of the 
stove) two inches in width and from twelve 
to eighteen inches in length, which also 
forms a division of this base into a continu- 
ous circular flue, connecting with both the 
descending and ascending flues in rear of 
the stove. The construction of this open- 
ing through the base of the stove causes a 
rapid circulation of air vertically, which 
impinges against the bottom plate of the 
ash-pit and also comes in contact with the 
top surface of the double base, then escapes 
through the perforated panels at the outer 
edge of the hot-air flue into the apartment. 
The peculiar and scientific construction of 
the base of this stove gives us double the 
amount of quick radiating surfaces over 
any other base-heating stove now in use. 
Second, the descending and ascending flues 
leading to and from the base are entirely 
distinct from each other and are so con- 
structed that a rapid circulation of air 
takes places entirely around both flues, 
thereby preventing the flues from be- 
coming overheated and protecting that 
part of the fire-pot section, which so often 
burns out in stoves not having this im- 
portant improvement of separated flues. 
Third, the fire-pot, being made in sections, 
can be taken out and replaced through the 
openings of the illuminated doors. The ad- 
vantage of such a constructed fire-pot is at 
once apparent to any person investigating 
the respective merits of the various heating- 
stoves now inthe market. This stove does not 
require any part of tt to be dismounted to put 
ina new fire-pot, and, should it be required to 
put in a new fire-pot, it can be done in the 
room in which it stands, without apy in- 
convenience to the family while such 
changes are being made. The grate is 
made in circular form, with base inclining 
toward the open center (which in the 
medium size is about six inches in diame- 
ter). The graterests upon wheels or rollers 
set in the frame which supports the upper 
grate. The grate moving upon the wheels 
gives an easy and steady motion. Under- 
neath this upper grate, in connection with 
the frame, is a sliding grate, resting upon 
parallel bars or ways. This grate can be 
drawn forward beneath the upper grate, 
and the ashes and clinkers resting upon it 
will be deposited in the ash-pan under- 


_neath. This sliaing grate can be taken from 


avd put back in its proper place in a mo- 
ment’s time, and both grates can be oper- 
ated without a possibility of any dust or 
ashes escaping *into the room. Sliding 
openings are made for the insertion of a 
poker, to remove any clinker or slate from 
off the upper grate, if required, The mica 
sections incline inward to that extent that 
no danger need be apprehended of any dust 
or ashes adhering to the mica or frame. 
Both upper and lower mica sections are 
different in form and design from any 
other illuminated sections of stoves now in 
use and are much admired by the artistic 
portion of the stove fraternity. 

Some embellished or nickel-plated stoves 
are also on exhibition, showing in # Fé 
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markable degree the perfect finish that sal 
be adapted to these stoves. Twenty 
ent stvles of the Clinton Portable Range “) 
also in the building, showing all the mode, 
conveniences. The Warren Rangecan also 
be carefully examined. Its large boiling 
top,.its large square opening directly over 
the fire for broiling and toasting, its shaking 
and dumping-grate, and its hot closet are the 
eculiar advantages of the Warren Range. 
Puller, Warren & Co. are also the manufac- 
turers of the celebrated Stewart Stoves, sev- 
eral styles of which are noticeable at the 
Centennial Exhibition. The Ruby Furnace 
is a model of workmanship. By watching 
the stoves in operation their peculiarities 
can be easily noticed. ‘To those page| 
to purchase a thorough examination of al 
these stoves and furnaces, belonging to 
Fuller, Warren & Co., at the Centennial 
Exhibition, will be time well spent. 





FASHIONABLE CLOTHING. 





As the cool days of autumn approach, 
and gentlemen think of supplying them- 
selves with warmer garments, the question 
is often asked: Where can be found the 
best clothing, made in the latest styles and 
most substantial manner, for the least 
money? We call attention to a firm of 
clothiers who have catered to the wants of 
the New York public very successfully and 
given general satisfaction, as the volume 
of business done abundantly proves. 

Messrs. Nichols & Co., No. 256 Broad- 
way (formerly Jessup & Co.), although com- 
paratively a young house, have a business 
that is enormous and rapidly increasing. 
They manufacture asuperior class of cloth- 
ing, preparing their patterns with exquisite 
taste and skill. Probably no firm in the 
trade will equal the same amount of care 
and attention of the shape and style of their 
ready-made garments. We are told that 
their display of fall styles is really very fine, 
their new autumn suits and overcoats sur- 
passing anything of the kind heretofore 
shown in this market in point of style and 
general make-up; and, as they buy exclusive- 
ly for cash, their prices are always correct. 
In their custom department they have also 
made extensive arrangements, and open this 
week an elegant stock of fine piece goods 
for measured work, and one of the leading 
features of this branch of their business will 
be making to order genuine West of En- 
gland cassimere pantaloons at $10 (usual 
price $15) and stylish business suits at $24 
and upward. And they guarantee their 
work in every particular. 

They do a large country trade, and send 
fashion-plates and samples free upon appli- 
cation. Their advertisement will be found 
in our columns. 

Mr. John L. Plummer, of the late house 
of Jessup & Co., continues with Messrs, 
Nichols & Co. and will be pleased to see 
his old friends. 





IMPROVED HOT-AIR FURNACES. 





Tue Gothic Furnace of Mr. Alexander 
M. Lesley, of 226 West Twenty-third street, 
New York, has for the last few years been 
extensively introduced in this city and 
neighborhood. 

The main advantages are a large radiating 
surface, simplicity, spacious hot-air cham- 
ber, ease of management and cleaning, 
economy in fuel, and especially no danger 
from leakage of gas, as the joints are few, 
and these all sand joints, perfectly secure 
against leakage. They are made for coal 
in three sizes and for wood in one size. 

Among the many testimonials laid before 
us by the manufacturer, we select the fol- 
lowing from Mr. J. J. Thomas, of Union 
Springs, N. Y., editor of the Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman. It needs no comment. 
‘Since [have had two additional furnaces 
set up in buildings under my care this win- 
ter, lam more than ever satisfied with the 
superiority of the Gothic Furnace. There 
are two prominent points—first, great sim- 
plicity, and, second, nearness of heating 
surface to the burning coal, causing it to 
throw out heat more strongly. The latter 
is an important advantage. There are 
other advantages; but these particularly 
attracted my attention of late. Cheap- 
ness, ease of management, purity of air, 
and durability, are not to be overlooked.” 
These furnaces are on exhibition in the 
Main Annex at the Centennial. 





Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
harden and heal tender gams, 


THE INDEPENDEDT 


OSWEGO STARGH FACTORY. 


AGRrcuL Tura Haw presents no finer 
exhibit than.that.of., T.. Kinasrorp & Son, 
manufacturers of Pure and Silver Gloss 
Starch for the laundry, Corn Starch, and 
Prepared Oorn for culinaryuée. The truly 
magnificent style in which their display is 
gotten up and arranged is not surpassed 
in the building. Indeed, it has been pro- 
nounced the finest and most artistic of the 
many splendid arrangements for the show- 
ing off of commodities on exhibition. . The 
cases themselves are works of art, which 
might well have been placed in the Main 
Hall as specimens of American handicraft, 
and would have been found as ornamental 
and curious as anything our country there 
presents for public admiration. 

This elegant contribution to the Exposi- 
Aion is in Section J, Nos. 13 and 14. 

The Starch and Corn Flour made by T. 
KinesFrorpD & Son in Oswego has obtained 
a world-wide celebrity, and it is not sur- 
prising. For forty years Messrs. K1nGs- 
FORD & Son have been engaged in the man- 
ufacture of these useful and wholesome 
articles, and have brought them to perfec- 
tion. They have never made and put upon 


the market an inferior article, but have 
always maintained a uniform standard 
quality. This is the reason of their great 
success, Their productions are now 
shipped to nearly every country in the 
world. 





RUSH OF BUSINESS. 


OnE of the largest and best-conducted 
fancy dry goods houses in New York is that 
of H. O’Neill & Co., in Sixth Avenue, cor- 
ner of Twentieth Street. The stock pre- 
sented at this establishment embraces almost 
everything which a lady can call for to 
make a complete fall and winter outfit. 
Cloaks and Suits, Millinery Goods, Infants’ 
Outfits, Ribbons, Velvets, Lace Goods, 
Hosiery, Kid Gloves, Underwear of every 
description, French Felt Hats, Ostrich and 
other Fancy Feathers, Sash Ribbons, ete.— 
the whole presenting a grand and most at- 
tractive show of the newest and freshest 
goods in the market. Itis the aim of this 
popular house to have on constant exhibi- 
tion, and at the very lowest prices, every- 
thing that is desirable in their line of busi- 
ness. Thousands of our readers, in every sec- 
tion of the country, are now planning to visit 
New York, on their way to the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. Here, how- 
ever, they expect to supply their wants in 
dry goods. Our merchants are fully pre- 
pared to meet them all and are offering un- 
heard-of attractions in every department of 
that important branch of trade. No other 
market in the country can be compared 
with this, and the people inthe interior 
know it. All the leading manufacturers 
of the world send hither. their choicest 
fabrics and the exhibition of merchandise 
in New York this centennial year is un- 
precedented in the variety and richness of 
its attractions. The Messrs. O’Neill are 
among the most popular of the wide-awake 


concerns referred to and deserve the im- 
mense patronage they are now receiving. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
GRAND OPENING. 


Tue Grand Fall Opening of James Mc- 
Creery & Co., the well-known dry-goods 
merchants, of Broadway and 11th 8t., took 
place on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day of this week. The announcements 
having been made several days in ad- 
vance, crowds of ladies from in town 
and out of town began to pour into 
the store on Monday morning, and, to 
see the throng making purchases, one 
could hardly suppose that the times were 
called hard. The display of imported 
costumes was very attractive, while the 


richest black silks were exhibited in very 
elegant designs. Cioaks, bonnets, furs, and 
some very choice millinery goods completed 


James 
success. 


cCreery & Co. was a decided 


or ——__. 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER, 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 





er 





price of the Wringer being $%, 


the ae pone, to this opening of* 


in arrears).8 years, with $9; the regular, 


In ‘many of the fairest and most fertile 
districts of North and Tropical America 
air and water: are allied enemies to health, 
both being impregnated with the poisonous 
miasmata, which produce chills and fever, 
bilious remittents, and febrile disorders of 


, & still more malignant type. Fortunately, 
/&@ sure preventive and curative of such 


destructive maladies is to be found in Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach, Bitters, a eee prep- 
aration which is  Bacdtehs to be |e 
both: on account of its efficacy and freedom 
from all hurtftl properties, to the delete- 


rious mineral and alkaloid remedies of the 
' pharmacopemia. ~ Tt is 


is, moreover, the reign- 
ing specific for dyspepsia, debility, consti- 
pation, ‘urinary troubles, rheumatism, and 
netvoushess, promotes appetite and sleep, 
and is a Capital antidote to depression of 


spirits. 

729 THT. ao 
A COAT OF GOOD PAINT 
on any buildiny which needs it s better than 
money at interest. If your house, barn, or 
other outbuildings” need painting, you can: 
not afford to“let them go without “it, as 


_ every: month will add to the loss you suffer 


bythe decay. One coatof paint now would 
in many cases be as good as two a year 
hence, as-far as appearance alone goes; 
but appearance is only a secondary consid- 
eration inthe use of paint—at least, it should 
be. September and October are the two 
best months of the year in which to paint. 
After a thorough trial of all the paints in 
the market, we incline to the opinion that 
“ NationaL MIxeD Pants” are the cheap- 
est, because the best-looking better, lasting 
longer, and being more convenient than 
the old-fashioned paints; which have to be 
thinned down. and ‘‘doctored” to make } 
them ready for use. These paints are 
entirely ready for the brush and put up in 
cans, kegs, and barrels, so that any farmer 
or other consumer ‘can do his own paint- 
ing. As we have said, we have used this 
paint largely on ‘our own buildings and 
like it. Parties about to paint should send 
to the Natronan Mrxep Parnt Co., 68 Bar- 
clay St., N. Y., fora sample card and price- 
list before they buy their paints elsewhere. 





SHAYNE & CO., HATTERS. 
GENTLEMEN’S FALL St¥te Hats.—Finest 
quality Silk Dress Hat, $7. English Walk- 
ing Hat, really elegant, $4. Stiff Hats, new 
shapes, $2.50, $3, $3.50. All the popular 
styles of soft hats, new designs, at very low 


prices. Goods strictly first class. . The 
Knickerbocker Hat a specialty. The most 
popular fall style ever introduced. Store 
open evenings. _SHAYNE & Co., Broadway, 
corner Thirteenth St. (Wallack’s Theater). 








‘in winter through their novel appliances to, 
apparatus in which hot water or steam are 
used as a heating and purifying medium, 
by Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, 0. 








CONFIDENCE RESTORED. 


Tue “Packed Corn Beef” excitement 
has entirely subsided, and the confidence 
of the consumers in the goods of the best 
packers has been fully restored. In conver- 
sation with the New York manager of The 
Wilson Packing Company of Chicago, 
lately, that gentleman informed the writer 
that, though their domestic orders for 4 
time showed a failing, they. have. gradually 
resumed their former large proportions, 
and now it is almost impossible to put up 
the goods fast enough. e export lists of 
this firm show shipments to England every 
week of some 50,000 dozen cans of assorted 
meats, and it has beén thoroughly proven 
that no case of imperfection in packing can 
be laid at the door of this concern. 

re 


as tds the Union,there is one thing 
that ¢ re can be no doubt about, and that 
is (for we speak from experience) that 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus is 
the best and most perfectly healthy-d 
expander in existence. It ig so far obec 
of any other saleratus or soda that all who 
use it can see ata glance or a taste that 
what we say is true. Go to your grocer 
and get a paper of it, and our word for it 
ou will never use any other> © Their depot 
is 112 Liberty street, New York. Most 
merchants sell it. 


“GET THE BEST.” 

‘« THE best is the cheapest ” is an old and 
true maxim. The best article for those 
needing spectacles or aids to, sight is the 
‘‘Diamond Spectacles.” Every pair is 
stamped with the diamond trade-mark. _- 

e by SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co., 





16 Maiden Lane, N. yy, 


THE ComForts oF SUMMER are provided |, 


Weare doubts may be entertained 


19 


Dr: Hanter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
a of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 
eI 


WHEN visiting New Yors or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, _ save ree and bag- 


gage express. European - 350 rooms, 
taurant first-class ices. moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELO R DYE be 
. hs world. Tie 








TED HAI 
inventor has A this splendid 
ay. pee see. with benefit to pet snd ne 
= ad. oS Nad, that it is the only true and 
eam seliahle, instan 


Uisappointaient; taneo jus. No 
i ents no. ridioa us tints; : aye the 
titel Dino or ~ mee 


“"leawres the the hair soft 


BATCHELOR Ss W ean an 6 "SS Sone tose, e 
y ry, No. 
Y. Sold by ail drags 


BALD HEADS 


can yah with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 





spot, 80 and with ng - ingeniously con- 
trfved each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair ont exactly 0 che, 8 same shade and 

exture as ing hair. They po perrect the 
cannot be ‘Etiowh, made onl Tat t BA ELOR’ 


celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 





Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases Of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay ali 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and 6 caett ope the  appe- 
tite forthe same. Prepared by W 'Y, 


p Sao Cincinnati. Ohio. Price 50 ———— per 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES. 


PRICES REDUCED. Ladies’s fine Gaiters, 83, 
$4, and $5. Ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s 
Bootsand Shoes. The best made in the city, at lower 
prices than any other house. Ordered work, hand- 
some and easy fits. a specialty. Those out of the city 
send for measuring card. 


BROOKS, 1196 Broadway, cor. 29th Street. 


BY MAIL. 
Grape Vines. enn: 
Concord, Evee. ar’ 


( tford, Catawba, "2 e a $1.00 
Dela mare, Bal opera. Nes, at 3, ;. e 2.50 


Eumelan ammo ‘ 4.00 
Brighton, aay Siac mi Naty = cae e 1.95 
J > oy ee om Wilder, oes ing, -25 | 2.50 


‘arranted to 
Also onppaidtand Small Fru Fruits, ete. rengh purbeere Ez aged, VERY 


Low... Send Stamp for Price and Descriptive List 
T.S., HUBBARD, F redenia, ae We 


BEST STUDY OR LIBRARY LAMP 


N THE WO 














os 





LIBRARY LAMP. 


HOUSE’S ARCAND BURNER. 


It gives one-third more light than any other 
Lampot« of similar style (same size 
urner) in the worl 
We forniah ie. above Lamps without standard, 


ypted Keroseni re, with capac- 
it 4 De Oil Reservoir to burn % 7 and #4 hours, and 
any larger size required. ihe 17-hour lamp is the 


one most generally used » printing establishments. 
A ON GUAKRANTEED. 

The soft. brilliant, aay | light given 2 oo all - ihe 
Perkins jouse Lamps commends them 
for Read Writing. and Sewing avd for these sesciedy 
aes ses sh +} pe only in preteeeaee to 

er ps, bute preference oes 

all tes on appreciate Pleasure of a 

light and whe would not prematurely impale’ their 


ARGAND gen thea te wonderful 


T edees, from ws 
tiie an ts having orcved, th tenet, wise 0 
t than an hich 


is one-thit reer. The ad as > Stead ler an 
every way more satisfactory, the Ce ag oe simple 

and substantial, itis the most desirable Lamp ever 
offered to the public. 


} CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP 
COMPANY, 

SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE 


PERKINS & HOUSE 


Patent Metallic Kerosene Oil Safety 
Lamps and Safety Cans, 
_ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
GENERAL KEROSENE FIXTURES, 
No. 42 BARCLA > 4 STREET, New York, 


F ‘actor 7 cL, \ D, hio, 











20 c 














THE ARCAND BASE-BURNER. The Gothic Furnace 


combines many improve~ 
ments in heating, and 


i ood, Catalogu 
taining full information 


sent gratis. 
A. M. LESLEY, Manuf., 
W 23d St., New York. 











BEST IN THE WORLD! 


SECOND-HAND SAFES 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


HERRING & CO., 


251 and 252 Broadway, New York. 





Seven sizes without ovens. 
ovens. Two sizes with low ovens. ee sizes of 
Parlor Heaters. The original of this class! All oth- 
ers in the market are copies and infringements. 


co., 
Albany; Chicago, Tu oA New York City. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & (60., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in PARLOR FURNI- 
TURE, Sofas. Lounges, Tables, Easy and Reclining 
— and Twenty Different’ Patterns of Parlor 
airs 
tudents’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furoiture. 
ESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 &71 Portland st., Boston. 


B.T. ae BABY SOAP. 


Only 


Six sizes with high 














is 
f 


“ 
> 





Are the Very Best. 


oT Lae 
40 Vd MUO NAL 





Sent by mail. Py le pairs, 25c. All for 60c. 
DOVE MANU*ACTURING CO 
6 Wooster St., New York. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Geatgenei on and Throat Af- 











The Ozonized fanslont saturating the 
packing A reacts on the genarator B 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC, or Mouth-Piece D 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 


Affections, and Foul Breath. Easily 
managed. Sold by druggists or mailed 
you with babalant for3 months on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 


Patented 1873.} 


EE 


skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, and prevent disease. 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other emolients. A cer- 
tain preventive of chafing. itching, &c., in babies, the causes of 
half the crying and crossness of babyhood. Worth ten times its 
cost toevery mother and family in Christendom; packed in boxes 
"Rew You one 
EW Fa 






R. W. R. CRUMB, Agt. 
All letters soliciting advice on 
'HRONIC DISEASES should enclose $1 for Eis ad 
Anes DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. 
ck-Box 37. 





yo For Sale a: all Druggist 


DELMONICO’'S REMOVAL. 


L. DBELMONICO 


has removed from 5th Avenue and 14th Street 


Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 26th St, 


| (MADISON SQUARE). 








| WE MAKE TO ORDER, 


IN THE MOST ARTISTIC STYLES, 


Genuine English Trowsers - = = «= =» . | o “For sio, 
Best American Cass. Trowsers = . . . from $6 to $10, 
Fine Business Suits =e (aes from $24 upward. 


‘ DRESS SUITS IN SAME RATIO. 
Send for Fashion Plate and Samples. 


OUR NEW LINES OF READY-MADE 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
COMPLETE AND UNEQUALED IN STILES OR QUALITY. 


An Elegant Black Cheviot Suit - = = = «= for $18. 
' A Stylish Plaid, Checked, or Striped Suit -_ s ‘from $18 to $30. 
A Superior Overcoat or Ulster a ee from $12 to $40. 


THESE CARMENTS ARE EQUAL TO BEST CUSTOM WORK. 


NICHOLS & CO. 


(Late JESSUP & CO.) 


256 BROADWAY, opposite City Hall. 


N. B.--We have no Branch Stores. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


It is the most Durable Paint made. 
0 Handoomost Paint made. 
tis the most Pconomical Paint in the mark 
is the Standard and only Reliable Mixed Paint made. 
is guaranteed to be superior to all other Paints. 
it has received the highest endor from th of persons who have used it in various sections 
of the country 


MPLE CARDS, together with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 
nished free by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 
For sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locality, send to the Company for it. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


|THE INDEPENDENT 





For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than avy 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but .an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of Ta& INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural afilairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankeys “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,’”’ postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE LINDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must. designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

me year, ! a 
R@ubosrmer og e n aéve nce, postage free, 


m.. 
Renewal of an Old pauserenes for 2 ents . in 
advance, postage free, including above 


\ oseecccccesceeccsccesnecccocsorsccsccs CS O® 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 34 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely: ited lik of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 











E GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECH 
CURTIS, oR. HB. DANA, MaAkGARET FULLER 
OssoL_ti, CHANNING, MRs. Sr0Wn, KIRKLAND, 
Saxe ‘eropbAny, Mug Ausita Way, Cate” 
GHER, COZZENS, 2 ‘ 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 


miums, and sh®ll eontinue +0 present them to mub- 
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scribers for THE LYDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
A renewal of | of an = postage free, for two 
_ anes tage free 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will ease understand that they can have _ this 
splen 1a work of art by 5 sending us the name ef one 
be subscriber, with $3.40, or by renewing their sub- 

ions for one year (if not in arrears) and sendin 
us aa e@ same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 


from $5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel cae of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one yeor in } the above Bnpravings postage 


free, including both of the above --$3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beaatiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
= for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 "Bubecriber. one year, advance, postage 
free, including the above Er NGTAVINA....0+-+.+..$8 OO 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT aie WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
This book isa faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which Lee ongperd 
within the cognizance of its author, while residin, 
the White House, engaged on his famous paint Ay 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We will present 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
yd row in ad ce, postage 
scriber, one year, in advance, 
free, including the above bOOk.........-.0-+05- $3.50 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 


best ‘*Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash p 

person w 

subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 A aty (89, 00 io 

all), in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 

scriptions for three years in advance and pay us 
The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 

office or sent by express, a8 may be directed 

t2™ See Advertisement. on page 31 of this issue 


1 Notice.—Subscribers for THE fneraxn. 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay mone 
persons representing themselves as ents ran t 
— the Premium and our regular Form of Certite = 
: > fac-s ane 8! : —— of the Publisher, 
quntamteel ng the en ng 0 e 
Address ENRY U. BOWE 


en - = pete ees 


P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 





The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in & ered wetter 
The present registration pamnooe4 is virtually an abso- 
lute tion ~ "ry losses by mail, and ai Post- 
masters are —— = register letters whenever re- 
nested to a 


2 Numbers, = “adyance (postage free)...... 83.90. 
“ = vs 1:00: 
“ after 3 mos., - 3.50. 


2 oat after 6 mos., re £4.06. 

Short eubscriptions 10 cents week. 

PAPERS are forwarded u il an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 
quired by law 

No names ‘ritered On. on the subscription books without 

oney in a 
ne ICIBERS are aro. particularly reauested to note 
the expiration of their Prabscriptions. and to forward 
what is due fer the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper “ts a sufficient receipt 
of ‘ae FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which changeis ms .e 
either the first hed second week after the money is re- 
=e But 7 pee a poeseep stamp is received the ree 

seni mai 
‘oe SAMPSO. LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 
nts. 
and advertisemen'*s ewe y ©, BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor. 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes 8 paper regularly frum the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or Sonae 3 he has supscribed or not—is responsible 
er: rye orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole ameamt. whetner the paper is taken from the 
eee cartin tas geen ee ean tae 

an 0 St-0' 9 

were we d leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES: OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGA’ the = 8 eet 
e inc’ es e column.' 
(14 — to 4 fr. . 


0. 
jeter ene TOC. ttimes pacman ee 

“ ~ pete "ie: a “ (six 

{eur “ 3.500.152 “ (twelve “ Be 
inde uuu USTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 


atimes’ one month).. 
13 times three months ° 


62 “ (twelve “ Sea chanciihe se cccannaneaees 
SS NOTICES... ONE DOLLAR PER PER AGATE 


CH TIME. 
OTICES. TwO DOLLARS PER AGATE LINE 
ee Cunts A LIN 


Euriclocs Notices H 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines, 
bg Cat — ERY ne MT me xe madein advance 

HENRY OC. BOWER, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 














Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFIcE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM L HEATON Manager. 
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IMPORTATION FALL 1876. 


“VALLEY KASHMIR” 


INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR 


SHAWLS. 


The above stock contains the finest assortment of 
RARE AND CHOICE DESIGNS ever before exhibit- 
ed in this market, and the 


Prices will be found far below 
former Seasons. 
EXTENSIVE STOCK OF NEW PATTERNS IN 


French Cashmere, Paisley, 
French Camel's Hair 
and Persian Shawls, 


Scotch and American Striped, 
Plaid, and Fancy Wool Shawls, 
Traveling-Rugs, etc., etc. 


Amold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street 


BLANKETS. 


WHITE, PLAID, AND STRIPED FLANNELS, 
EMBROIDERED SKIRTING FLANNELS, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, COUNTERPANES, 
EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, ETc. 


A full and complete stock now open, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


MOURNING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


respectfully call attention to their large importation of 


Black Dress Coods, 


comparaad © all the best materials for FALL and 
EAR, suitable for DEEP. and LIGHT 
MOURNING. 


BOMBAZINES, CREPE CLOTHS, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, BARATHEAS, 
IMPERIAL SERGES, PARMATTAS, 
TAMISE CLOTHS, DELAINES, 
CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS, 

“ COURTAULD’S” CRAPES and CRAPE VEILS, 
FINE, MEDIUM, and LOW-PRICED 
CASHMERES, MERINOES, DRAP D’ETE, Etc. 
NOVELTIES in 
PLAIN and, BROCADED SICILIENNES, CASH- 

; MERES, SERGES, MOHAIRS, Ete. 
A large line of ALPACAS and BRILLIANTINES, 


GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


Together with a fine assortment of 


MOURNING HANDKERCHIEFS, COLLARS, SETS, 
RUCHINGS, SCARFS, Ete., Etc. 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


——EoEouEuUw EE ——E—E—E————EEEEEEEE 
Financial, 
THE RESUMPTION-DAY CLAUSE. 


Tuer Democrats are trying to dodge the 
responsibility of repealing the Resumption 
Act by pleading that the House of Repre- 
sentatives repealed nothing but ‘the re- 
sumption-day clause ” and left all the other 
parts of the Act untouched. Let us see 
how this matter stands. 

The repealing bill passed by the House 
declares that ‘‘the resumption-day clause 
in section third of an act entitled: ‘ An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments,’ approved January 14th, 1875, 
be and the same is hereby repealed.” ‘The 
clause here referred to and quoted in the 
repealing bill reads as follows: 

“‘On and after the 1st day of January, 
1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
redeem in coin the United States legal- 
tender notes then outstanding on their pre- 
sentation for redemption at the office of the 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States in 
the City of New York, in sums of not less 
than fifty dollars.” 

















In immediate juxtaposition with this 
clause, and for the purpose of* carrying it 
into effect, we find the following words: 

«And, to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare and provide for the re- 
demption i in this act authorized or required, 
he is authorized to use any surplus revenues 
from time to time in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, 
and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, 
either of the descriptions of bonds of the 
United States described in the act of Con- 
gress approved July 14th, 1870, ‘An act to 
authorize the refunding of the national 
debt,’ with like qualities, privileges, and ex- 
emptions, to the extent necessary to carry 
this act into full effect; and to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid. ‘i 

Here are two provisions to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to redeem legal- 
tender notes on or after the date specified. 
One of them refers to the use of any sur- 
plus revenues not otherwise appropriated ;' 
and the other refers to the right to sell 
United States bonds of a certain descrip 
tion and use the proceeds thereof for the 
redemption of these notes. The date being 
fixed by ‘‘ the resumption-day clause,” the 
Secretary of the Treasury is thus empow- 
ered to provide and prepare for resumption 
and carry it into effect at the time speci- 
fied. The power given to him has refer- 
ence to this purpose. For this purpose it 
was granted. 

What, then, becomes of the power to 
provide and prepare for specie resumption, 
if the so-called ‘‘date clause” of the Re- 
sumption Act is repealed? It manifestly 
ceases to exist. With the repeal of the 
«date clause” the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has no authority to use the surplus 
revenues of the Government in redeeming 
legal-tender notes on and after January ist, 
1879, and no authority to sell bonds for 
this purpose. Hence, if the repealing bill, 
which was passed by the Democratic House 
of Representatives had been passed by the 
Senate and approved by the President, the 
result, by necessary implication, would 
have been the repeal of all authority in the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide for 
redeeming the legal-tender notes at any 
time. The date of doing the thing speci- 
fied and the power to prepare for doing it 
are so connected with each other in the lan- 
guage of the Resumption Act that, if the 
date be repealed, 


which it was given no longer exists. 

The meaning, them, of the repealing bill 
passed by the House of Representatives is 
twofold. First, it says that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall not have the au- 
thority to redeem -legal-tender notes on 
and after the ist of January, 1879, as 
provided for in the Resumption Act. 
Secondly, it says that he shall not have 
the authority to make the _prepara- 
tion for this purpose specified in the Act 
itself. In a word, it sweeps away the only 
direct and positive measure that Congress 
has ever adopted for the resumption of 
specie payments; and not only so, but it 
also, by omission, totally fails to supply 
any substitute for that which it seeks to 
destroy. And the meaning of all this is 
that the Democratic party, including the 
St. Louis Convention, the Democrats in the 
House of Representatives, and Governor 
Tilden himself, has surrendered, body and 
soul, to the demand of the inflation lunatics. 
The motive is to win their votes, especially 
in Ohio and Indiana. 

A hard-money Democrat, if he has any 
force of character or any respect for his 
own principles, must look upon the party 
with a sense of shame, not to say contempt. 
Governor Tilden’s twaddle on this subject 
is simply that of a trickster, who has no 
convictions that are not in the market for 
the highest bidder. 

or 


MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has been a very active movement 
in all business circles during the week, and 
consequently a corresponding movement 
in currency, which is distinctly reflected in 
the figures of Saturday’s Bank Statement. 
But, notwithstanding the largely increased 
demand for money and the decrease in the 
surplus reserve of the Associated Banks, the 
rates of interest and discounts remain with- 
out essential change. The: items of the 
Bank Statement exhibit greater changes 
than have before been witnessed this sea- 
son, The item of ‘loans show an increase 





the power necessarily | 
goes by the board, since the condition upon 
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“over last week’s figures of $1,211,500 and 


of circulation $60,200. All the other items 
show a decrease—viz., in specie of $8,506, - 
500, in legal-tenders of $1,553,200,"and of 
deposits of © $2,562,700, making &* Joss 
in the surplus reserve of $4,419;025. 
But, as there is still a surplus over the 
required 25 per cent. of $18,655,750, po 
apprehensions aré entertained of a scarcity 
of loanable money this fall. The loss in 
specie shown by the Statement is properly 
attributed, no doubt, to the withdrawal of 
gold from the banks for the sole purpose of 
creating an artificial scarcity, so that the 
lending rate of gold may be maintained at 
2 to 8 per cent. for use. Assuming this to 
be the case, there must be in the neighbor- 
hood of $3,000,000 of gold available for 
use when it shall be required, in addition 
to the $19,000,000 in bank-vaults. 

The rates of interest for currency on call 
loans have continued through the week at 
1} to 2 per cent., and there have been loans 
made on Government securities at 1 per 
cent. perannum. With money in abund- 
ance on such low terms, it might be con- 
sidered a hard matter for the “bears” to 
knock down the prices of regular divi- 
dend-paying investment securities. But 
since the successful raid that has been en- 
gineered against the coal stocks the minds 
of investors have been so greatly alarmed 
that a scare is very easily produced by a 
little hammering at even the best class of 
investments. It would have seemed alto- 
gether impossible, for instance, to get up a 
scare in New York Central shares, just as 
the regular quarterly dividend of 2-per cent. 
has been declared; but it has been done, 
anda good many timid shareholders, who 
could not be persuaded to part with their 
stock when it was selling at 115, have now 
hurried to get rid of it at 98. It is well 
known that a heavy operator, whois largely 
“short” of New York Central at prices 
much lower than they are now selling at, is 
doing his best to frizhtcn innocent holders 
into selling their property. Mr. W. H. 
Vanderbilt, the nominal vice-president of 
the company but the actual president, has 
felt himself called upon to publish a card, 
assuring the stockholders and bondhold- 
ers of the company that, notwithstanding 
the depression of business during the past 
season, the company has earned its div- 
idends, and that there is no reason to doubt 
its continuing to do so. 

In other railroad securities,and most so 
in the stock and bonds: of Central New 
Jersey, the market has improved since last 
week, The decline in. New York Central 
and Harlem were about 6 percent. ; but 
the improvement in Central New Jersey 
was about 44 per cent. in the shares and 
15 per cent. in the bonds. 

Government bonds are a fraction lower, 
the decline being 4 to #per cent. The 
amount withdrawn from the Treasury 
and put upon the market during the week 
was about $3,600,000. The new 44 per cent. 
bonds are quoted at 101 and about $700,- 
000 of them have been deposited with the 
Treasury Department for new circulation. 
Another call for $10,000,000 of 5-20s has 
been issued by the Treasury Department. 

The miscellaneous stocks are without any 
great change. Lake Shore bas been steady 
at 52% to 53}; and Western Union Tele- 
graph has ranged between 70 and 73}, the 
closing price on Saturday being 704. No 
particular “drive” has been made at this 
stock yet; but it will probably have to take 
its turn with the rest of the market. 

The reports of an increasing business 
from all parts of the country are highly 
encouraging, and but for the distraction 
occasioned by .the.fierce contest. for the 


| Presidency a much better condition of 


business affairs would, doubtless, exist. 
As things, are, however, there isa ’general 
improvement ‘and a better outlook for the 
future than we have known in five years. 


‘ OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM K. KITCHEN 

The suddenness of the death, on Thurs- 
day last. of Mr. William K. Kitchen, presi- 
dent of the Park Bank, in this city, created 
a feeling of profound regret in the wide 
business circle where he was well known. 
and highly esteemed. The death of such a 
man at any time would have produced a 
nod srnention; but the special circumstances 
s sudden demise rendered the melan- 
choly event peculiarly saddening and dis- 
tressing. He had attended to his ordi- 
nary business at the Park Bank on Wednes- 
day, and in the evening went to the-lecture 
of Professor Huxley, in Chickering Hall, 
returning to his home, in Forty-ninth 
Street, at the close, in "his: dsual health, 
which was no means robust. He retired 
to rest at customary hour and without 
making payce laint. “About 2 0’tlock he 
a physician sent for? but 
det an medica} ical aid could be rendered he 
oan last. He. had been for a 
long Hime gbiect ject. to an affection of the 
tlirdat, and the catise of his death was said 








to be a paralysis of. the lungs. Mr. Kitchen 
was a native of Philadelphia and about 
sixty-two years of age at the time of his 
death. Early inhis business career he was 
engaged in commercial pursuits in Augusta, 
Georgia, where he married a niece of Sen- 
ator Hill. He removed to New York, and be- 
came a partner in the late firm of Harrall, 
Risley & Kitchen, corner-of Reade and 
Church Streets. The business of this firm 
being chiefly with the South, it was dis- 
continued at the outbreak of the war; and 
Mr. Kitchen was chosen president of the 
Park Bank, in 1864, as successor of Mr. 
William H. Fogg. And in the charge 
of this prosperous financial  insti- 
tution be maintained the high charac- 
ter it has borne since its organization, in 
1855, the year in which he came to New 
York. He was chosen vice-president of the 
bank in 1863, in place of Mr. Fogg, whom 
he succeeded in the presidency the follow- 
ing year. 

Mr. Kitchen was a prompt and energetic 
business man, but of very courteous man- 
ners and a most genial and benevolent dis- 
oo He was a director in the Queen’s 

nsurance Company and of the Provident 
Life Insurance and Savings Company and 
was recognized as an able financier by com- 
mercial men. In religion he was an Epis- 
copalian and a member of St. Thomas’s 
church, in Fifth Avenue; and he was for 
many years treasurer of the Indian Com- 
mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He was a member of the Union League 
Club, from which the nature of his_political 
sentiments may be inferred. He left a 
widow and six children. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
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American Exchange............. 10834 
Un nds Beegcccnntscaancagad 800 
CUMMded Gas cadarsdcecsacceee apes ‘ 
Pape ore tea er 110 
Comstmentel. bissiie cs Seeds) Sees 
Corn Exchange............seee 120 
OR IRON as sinensvcccaeateas 200 
ON ictccacdiccsccnascaadass 145 
Gallatin National 110 
ee ee 81 
lmporters’ and Traders’......... 140 
Mamata. i oo eet. --. 120 
Merebanta? oss scniciecsec saetedee 115 
po a rer eee 118 
Ly SA Re ee nahekduewedac 121 
PRM Gak i6 uk. Mriddicccdddeeh 85 
PN ir 8 85 « 08 ks cnt Gmina 72 
Pe... MEENA cares can acbacacad 73 
ateaeil 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT OURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 

h will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLD and Gop Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DiIvIDENDs and Town, Counry, 
and. STaTE Coupons, ete., and bu and sell oa 
Commission all MARKETABLE Srocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we*receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mo ‘es, without cost to the lender 
References: Any of*the Banks or Bankers of In- 


Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn 
New York Correspondent: Importers’ t and Traders 
National Bank. 


10 PER, CENT. NET 


issouri, and Iowa Improved. Farm First 

Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 

as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 

of the acwal value. In many years’ business have 

never lost a doliar. No customer ever had an acre of 

land fall aay his hands. No customer of ours ever 

pene hy —s Soe Foy or principal when due. 

Send References in every state in 
the te who who will confirm the above facts 

J. B. WATKINS , LAWRENCE, KA 
or ee Cedar Street, ‘New York. 


The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over. 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 





d dianapolis. 








The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOA 
CY, known all over New land and the. Miadie 
States as ency whose In pons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the - 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANsas, ISSOURI, AN 
—- faa tw LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
Saves in cter oe management: If acertain 
and het Cent: will nk on address for lar 
po Soy) eg t4 


* Kansas, fe ine? 
? Jacksonville, Ll 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
Sash Salas ~-"-"- * 889:998 88 


poss MPS5S - = + + 1,892 775 09 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
UMARLES L. ROR Assen ¢ 
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Commercial, 
CARL SCHURZ ON FINANCE. 


THE idea that a lack of currency was the 
great cause of the crash in 1878, and is still 
the cause of hard times, and, hence, that in- 
flation is the true remedy for our business 
troubles, was mathematically exploded by 
ex-Senator Schurz, in one of his recent 
speeches in Indiana. We give a single 
paragraph, as follows: 

“Tt will not be very difficult to convince 
you by figures that when that financial 
crisis, the consequence of which we still 
feel, broke out in 1873 there was more cur- 
rency in the country than there had been 
before for seven or eight years. From a 
statement, which is authentic, that I have 
before me, it appears that in 1878, when 
the business crash occurred, there were in 
the aggregate more legal- tender notes and 
bank-notes out, including the fractional 
currency, by nine millions, than there were 
out in 1872, over twenty-nine millions more 
than in 1871, over fifty-two millions more 
than in 1870, over fifty-eight millions more 
than in 1869, over fifty-six millions more 
than in 1868, and over forty-six millions 
more than in 1867; and, even if we count 
the compound interest notes into the vol- 
ume of the circulating currency, we find 
that we had in 1873, the year of the crash, 
an aggregate of nine millions more than in 
1872, twenty-nine millions more than in 
1871, fifty-one millions more than in 1869, 
and fifty-two millions more than in 1868. 
And yet just the years last mentioned have 
generally been called years of great, of un- 
exampled prosperity; and when during all 
these years the currency had reached its 
greatest Volume the collapse came, which 
the inflationists, or the soft-money men, will 
have us believe was caused by contraction. 
There is the record.” 

Plainly, it was not contraction of the 
cutrency that produced the collapse of 1873, 
since, according to these figures it had been 
year by year increasing in volume since 1868 
and was larger by fifty-two millions of 
dollars than in 1868. And yet, notwith- 
standing this expansion, the collapse came; 
and the country is still feeling the conse- 
quences thereof, and especially of the 
causes which culminated in its production. 
It was itself the effect of inflation coming 
to a business crisis. Every one at all famil- 
iar with business history knows that such 
crises grow out of expanded credits and a 
gambling mode of doing business, and that 
one of their remote as well as proximate 
causes is an excessive amount of currency. 
What the country wants to-day is not more 
money—for it has more than it can use—but 
better money. And this can be attained 
only by a resumption of specie payment. 
A dollar will then be a dollar, and prices 
and business will then gradually but surely 
return to their normal state. 








DRY GOODS. 


For the first time in a good many years 
there are cheering reports from every quar- 
ter and inevery department of the trade 
of a higkly satisfactory condition of things 
in the dry goods business. The change 
froma feeling of discontent and gloomy 
foreboding is very marked among manu- 
facturers’ agents, jobbers, importers, and 
retailers. In domestic cottons prices are 
generally firmer, with ah advance in many 
descriptions of goods and a lessening sup- ‘ 
ply in first hands of desirable fabrics. Our 
own city is full to overflowing of strangers, 
and the buying classes have suddenly been 
increased by arrivals from all parts of the 
country. Philadelphia is completely over- 
whelmed by an irruption of Western cus- 
tomers, if we are to judge from a cor- 
respondent, whosays that there has never 
before been known so much activity among 
the dry-goods men as at the present time. 
The jobbers are kept at work all night in 
filling orders, and the manufacturers have 
all they can do to get their goods to market, 
where they are snapped up as soon as they 
arrive. This is good news for New York- 
ers; for whatever tends to benefit Philadel- 
phia in the way of trade also benefits New 
York. ‘The reports from Chicago are hard- 
ly so brilliant; but they are not suffering 
in that Western center of trade from any 
depression of business, Messrs, A..T. Stew- 
art & Co, opened their store in Chicago last 
week, and the first sale they made was a 
bill of $15,000 to a Milwaukie firm. 

The package sales of domestic cottons 
during the week have been on a liberal 
scale, but hardly as large in the aggregate 
as the week previous. There isa continued 





active demand for all the popular makes of 
brown sheetings and shirtings and desirable 
styles are sold well ahead of production. 
Priges are well maintained at the recent 
reyisions. There is a specially active de- 
mand for 4-yard sheetings. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of near- 
ly all descriptions have been so closely sold 
out that the market is bare of popular 
makes and prices are very firm. It is a 
healthy sign of a continuous active trade 
that very little buying of a speculative 
character has been noticed., The purchas- 
ing is all to meet the actual requirements of 
current trade. [ 

Print-cloths continue to exhibit an ad- 
vancing tendency. Extrastandard 64s are 
quoted at 43, but 5 cents is the price which 
the manufacturers mean to sell at.. At the 
present prices of the raw material the mills 
are making a profit. 

Prints of desirable styles have been ad- 
vanced a fraction in price and the sales 
have been so active that the market is bare 
of a good many popular styles, The navy- 
blue and cardinal-red effects have been in 
very active demand and are half a cent 
higher. Cretonnes, foulards, and cambrics 
are selling freely at. steady prices. 

There has been an exceptionally lively 
movement in ginghams, caused by a 
“drive” by a leading jobbing house and a 
slight reduction of prices. A large auction 
sale of ginghams, advertised for the 27th 
inst., has had a disturbing influence on the 
market for these goods. 

Canton flannels are selling freely at 
steady prices and the supply in the hands 
of agents is very light. 

Cheviots are in active demand and in 
other descriptions of colored cottons the 
sales are active and prices are well main- 
tained. i 

Worsted dress goods are in active de- 
mand, but the supply is by no means equal 
to the market for these goods, which com- 
pete successfully with the imported fabrics 
and are cheaper, comparatively, than any 
other of our domestic productions. 

American silks are selling more’ freely 
and the recent advance in prices, which 
checked sales at first, is no hindrance to 
purchases now. 

Shawls are in good demand, with liberal 
sales of both worsted and woolen. Prices 
of the low grades of worsted are a shade 
lower. 

Woolens are in fair demand, but without 
any special activity, and the business of the 
week has been diminished, in consequence 
of the Jewish holidays, which have caused 
several large buyers to disappear from the 
market. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in fair de- 
mand at steady prices and an increased 
tra ‘e is looked for. 

Fancy cassimeres of popular makes are 
in fair demand at steady prices; but no im- 
portant movement in this class of goods has 
been noticed. 

Flannels are in better demand for plain 
white and colored. Twilled flannels are 
selling more actively and the recent ad- 
vance in prices is firmly maintained. 

Foreign goods are in more active demand 
and the importations are now increasing. 
The auction-rooms are well supplied with 
seasonable goods and the sales are largely 
increased. There is a more active market 
for black and: colored cashmeres and for 
fine —- of pure mohairs, brilliantines, 
and for dress fabrics generally. Silk and 
cotton velvets, velveteens, and millinery 
articles are in good demand. 


LADIES! TRY THE 


“ EHRIG 


KID GLOVE. 


SOFT, ELASTIC KID, 
PERFECT SHAPE, 
ELEGANT FALL SHADES, 
SEWED LOCK-STITCH, 
DURABLE IN WEAR. 
Every glove is warranted—that is, if it rip#or 
tears when first tried onthe hand, we send you an- 
other pair. 














Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price: 


2-BUTTON, $1.25; 
3-BUTTON, $1.40; 
4-BUTTON, $1.60; 
6-BUTTON, $1.90 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY, 





INDEPENDENT. 
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R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST. AND 6th AVE. 


HACE: Unlike any other House in the Country. 
MACY’S. 

wars WE HAVE ENLARGED again during 
MACY'S. the Summer and added some new depart- 
Macre ments,and are manufacturing Fall and 


MACY’s, Winter Suits and Cloaks for Ladies and 
* rene Misses to order from our own materials or 
MACY’S. material furnished by themselves. 


OUR DRESSMAKING AND MANU- 
MAGY’s. FACTURING MILLINERY DEPART- 
MACY'S: MENTS ARE PLACED BEFORE THE 
MACY’S. PUBLIC AT OUR USUAL POPULAR 
MACY’S. PRICES, AND NO EXERTION WILL BE 
MASYE SPARED TO GAIN FOR THEM THE 
MAGy’s, SAME FAVORABLE ESTIMATION 
MACY'S. WHICH OUR OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Y’S. ARE RECHIVING FROM THE PUBLIC. 

MACY’s. — 





s. ON THE FIRST FLOOR 
MACY'S. LACES, EMBROIDERIKS, AND ‘LINEN 
MACY’S. HANDKERCHIEFS; RIBBONS, Flow - 
MACY’S. ers Feathers, Hats, and Milnor Goo ds 


MACVW’S. Goods; Gents’ ea Ladies’ . Youths : oe | 
MACY’S. Children’s Hosiery and Underw 
MACY’S. TOYS, DOLLS, DOLLS’ ARTICLES, a 


MACY’S. IONE SODA. Als 
MACY'S. ONE OF OUR NeW DEPARTMENTS, 
MACY’S. ; > ie 


a1 42,09 
DRESS 
SILKS, 
+= MERINOS &VELVETS, 


Macy's, AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


K 4 
> 
fo] 
| 
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MACY’S. ON THESBCOND T1008 A FULL AND 
MACY’S. DESIRABLE STOU LADIES’ AND 
MACY’S. MISSKS’ UNDERCLOTHING, Corsets, 
MACY’S. Paniers, etc. 


BOY’S CLOTHING, 


MACY’S. is Fall and Winter Suits, unsurpassed in 


MACY” ityle, assortment, quality, and price, ad- 
MACY’S. joining our NEW SUIT ROOMS. 

MACY” ad 

MACY’S 

MACY’S. 


D . ON THE LOWERFLOOR CHINA and 
wage Housefarnishing Goods, crowded with 
new and desirable goods, at popular prices. 


WALLE 


a 


M'SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, W.Y., 


offered on Monday an immense stock of Silks, Dress 
Geods, Flannels, Blankets, Domestics, etc., pur- 
chased at the recent auction sales, fully 20 per cent. 
jess than the present market value. 


Special Bargains in Black Silks. 


gif Pr picess Black Gros Grain Siik at 87c., $1, $1.25 


mich above line of Silks are guaranteed to be lie, 
per yard less than hast season’s prices. 

700 picces colored and striped Silks at 65c., 75c., $1, 
$1.25, $1.50. 

Special attention is respectfully called to our col- 
ored and striped Silks,as they were purchased pre- 
vious to the recent advance in prices. 
UNPARALLELED INDUCEMENTS 

IN DRESS COODsS. 
100 cases beautiful plain Dress Goods at 18c. and 20c. 
50 cases Sicilienne Poplin at 3ic. and 37e. 
10 cases French Cashmere at 50c., 62c., Tic., $1. 


The above are in the newest shades of Myrtle and 
Hunter’s Green Seal and Chocolate Brown, Navy 
Blue and London Smoke. 


BLACK CASHMERE AND BLACK 
ALPAC 





The following line of Black Goods are guaranteed 
to be superior to anything offered before at the same 
price in the New York market: 


Pm, ag Black Cashmere, 1% yards wide, at 35c., 
ic , 62 


900 pieces Black Cashmere,1% yards wide, at 75c., 
A, $1.25. 


1,000 pieces Black Alpaca at 2c., 3lc., 37c., 50e. 
700 pieces Black Empress Cloth at 37c., 50c., 62%c. 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS AND 
“CLOAK 


Our Ready-made ve and Cloaks are made in the 
latest sty'es and of the best material. Many are 
lower in price than the same would cost to make, 


100 Black Silk Suits at $35, $50, $75, $100. 
50 Striped and Colored Silk Suits at $25, $35, $45. 
sit 1.609 Alpaca and Genoa Cloth Suits at $7, $9, $11, and 


600 Black Alpaca a 
15, $1 


rape Cloth Suits at $9, $12, 


CLOAKS. 
83 ~ ee anti Cloth Cloaks at $3, $5, $7.50, $10, 
FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 


3,000 pieces Red and Blue Twilled Flannels at 23c., 
25c., Sle., 87}¢c. 
1,400 pair of Fine Blankets at $2, $3, $5, $7. 


o sWALLER & McSORLEY, 


Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 





H.ONeill&Co., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St., 


opened on MONDAY, Sept. 25th, a full line of new 
Fall and Winter Goods, imported by us, which are 
offered at exceedingly low prices. 


OPENED ON MONDAY 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR 


CLOAKS AND SUITS, 


which we offer as Special Bargains. All our CLOAKS 
are made by the finest tailors, which adds greatly to 
their shape. 

Nicely trimmed CLOAKS, in rough and plain 
beaver, at $2.75, $3.75, $4.50, $5.50, $6.75, $7.50, and $9.85. 

Better qua'ity, elegant styles, beautifully trimmed, 
made from the newest materials, at $11.90, $13.75, 
$14.85, $16.75, $20, $24.50, and up to $75. The finest goods 
in the country. 


OPENING ELEGAN ‘T SUITS, 
in all the newest styles for Fall and Winter, made 
from the most fashionable goods to be found. Prices 
$6.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50, $15, $18.50, and $20. 


Gashmere Suits, 


in all the new shades, nicely trimmed with silk, at 
$24.50, $27.40, $29.00, $32.00, $38.00, and $45.00. 
ALL POSITIVE BARGAINS, 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN SILK SOITs. 


Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, 


A FULL LINE. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
which we will offer at 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


IN ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 





LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED ROUND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


French Felt Hats. 


Now opened a full line of 
NEW SHAPES, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, 
manufactured expressly for us and of the 
NEWEST PARIS AND ENGLISH SHAPES. 
Black, Brown, Bottle-Green, Drab, White, Ecru, 
Smoke, ete. 
Price 85e.; sold elsewhere at $1.25. 
Finest quality, $1.10. 
We have the largest and most complete stock of 
these goods in the city. 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 


in endless variety. 
Latest novelties in BANDEAUX. 
New goods received by every steamer. 


Bonnet Ribbons, 


in all the new shades. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBON, 65c.; all silk. 

8-inch SASH RIBBON, 8ic ; all silk. 

Special inducements in all our silk stock, as it was 
all purchased before the advance in silk. 


VELVETS. 


50 pieces of BLACK VELVET, $1.55; worth $2. 

75 pieces of BLACK VELVET, $1.85; worth $2.25. 

9 pieces of BLACK VELVET, $2.10: worth $2.50. 

Brown, Navy-blue, Bottle-green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and all the newest shades, manufactured ex- 
pressly for us. Silks to match all our shades of velvet 
and ribbons. 


LACE GOODs. 


FRENCH LAC 
dviPuRE, LAC 

ACHEMERE LACE, 

THREAD LACE, 











LACE. 
Special attention given to made-up LACE GOODS. 
pes ht yg LACES and VELVET CAPS a 

8 ecial 

NCE i RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 
Have justreceived a magnificent stock of English, 

French, and German 


HOSIERY. 


for LADIES, GENTS, and CHILDREN, in WOOL, 
COTTON, and MERINO, ALL THE NEWEST 
STYLES. MISSES’ MER!NO HOSE ata 
REDUCTION OF 60 PER CENT. 
$2.75 to $4 per dozen. 
GENTS’ MERINO VESTS reduced from 85e. to 49¢, 
GENTS’ MERINO onauere reduced from 85c. to 
A full line of Cartwright & Warren’s and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
GENTS’ LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 doz. 2-buttons, 95c. 
500 doz. 3-buttons, $1.06. 
ALL WARRANTED—ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 
‘ LATEST NOVELTIBS. 
N. B.—Reduction to the Trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 TO 329 SIXTH AVE., 
CORNER OF TWENTIETH 8T 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, September 25, 1876. 





PRINTS. 
aAmoskeag... +e» 644; Manchester... 
Washington Wamsutta, 
Conestoga. "7 jGarner & Co 
M a 
Cocneco. L 
BPFUMUe,.. secescevsseee 
PACIAC.. 6.5 ceceeccrees TH CelOUCESTET. .......0+e00e 


GINGHAMS. 
Lancaster... ceeessecsees 9 | BALOS.....ccee cece ceovee IM 
Amoskeag. 9 
Glasgow 3 
Belfast....coe oe 9% 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Lawrence, XX. .44.... 846 Pe rell.. 
* or: wt me ese 





Pacific. Extra.... 
Laurell D. vi 


Atlantic, A... 


Kk yRRRKK 








H 
Agawam, F.... 


© 


6 oe rae 
- 6 ‘Indian hard, ae 
8 Ore EE 





woe ee “Ty) 8 OANA 
Massachusetts, B. vo CX; RR... 6% 
” BL .... ee Great Falls, 8.....++++++ 665 
J is M 1s 
Cc 
“ 6 
Cabot, A gc v0e- eee 
Indian Head... .4-s 
Exeter, A........44... 7% SPE 
“= . és +» 64 Waitham, ae, 
yom & 44 7 Be ° 94 
ugusta. . %% 
“ a 6s| Wachusett... 
Pittsfield, A ose ia 
Bedford. R gx Peqn OL, A e 
Povasset, Can $2 " x B usinen- se 
be Bee ne oe 
Pepperell E ma ois Nashua, 54 toe of es Ly 
“ be) 8 Bibimehs 222 og 
poe tall = W 48-inch.....13 


BLEACHED SHBEETINGS AND SHIRTINGs 
New York Mills. .4-4.. 
4-4, 











-B Nonpareil. ..4-4....13 

Wamsutta ooeeeed a0 033%} be Utica SH4....19 
sees eee +2 21% 

Tuscurora....... 44... Ba| . 30 
Bates, BB... pee - 324% 

White Rock..... 10% Boot, 8.... “—< 

Forestdale eee a ~ oe 6 
Masonville..... ~+ +104 Alb 

Williamsville....4-4....12 9 
Biechsone, AA. 44... 9% Androscoggin, AA.....1146 

ope.. ~.4-4.... 9 10 
Langdon.. 4....12% ~ 4% 

New Market, A. ncope — H4.... 9 
. Ts Baliou & Son. 44.... BY 

Wauregan. No. aan jovi pap Eboonhl 
Pepperell . . 642201 Lonsdaie eaoes 44.....10% 
bs a Cambrie..4-4 183 





ms Hill) s Semp’ ‘idems-4... 945 
...21% Bartlett, A _..... 


‘ 
“ 





Se ae 7% ——— e, B.... 
Clinton CCC..... 4+4....1146 Boose 04d 
Cc 4-4 Frait of the Loom 


. ° oe. ££ 
Amoskeag. A 4-4....10 \Bay Mills. 
Great Falls. S...... .. 

. te M 




























“ 20 
Davol Mills, Pines’ 2210 | “ “10-4 22735 
7 42-incb....J7 |Dwight Cambriet-4 12 
om beer 8 -20 Linen Finish. iM 
Slaterville,. - At... - $4/Cangs, 31-inch. ve 
-7-8.... 36-inch... 
Utica, Bxura sry i “ 2-inch.. ll 
Nonpareil........ 44....14 Whitinsville, 36-inch... 9 
33-inch... 7 
DENITMS. 
Amoskeag...... evecceees BS :Otie, BB, ...000 sccccscces ll 
Pi ndsscnepdbliakwecse se 16 Dr caroeicdvdsoe. ion 
Blue Bill, 10 a: -iaatem 
Everett... = Haymak 9 
Oaklad, A Pearl River... 
Otis, AXA ,.. 
STRIPES. 
Amoskeag al2 Dexter, A eovce-coceeld 
Uneasvilie. 9 ald B.. F 
American ald Thorndike, B. 
Hamilton, al2 ‘Massabesic..... 
Pittsfield... 6 
TICKINGS 
York. See. rere 14 . Lewiston, A 36-inch....18 
York. 32-inch . li 14 


E 
Swift River... 





CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag .. sooernee= B Pemberton 





PP ecaccesens 9 
OS ERR PIRES? 9 /indian Orchard. - ee 
Pepperell..........seeee. 10 |New Market......-..00. 9 
Naumkeag, Satteens...10 | Hamflton.........see00- 8 
Kearsage............ ..10 Canoe River..-..-...... Ms 

BROWN DRILLS. 

Amoskeag.... 
Peppere it 
nr 
dasehenusesen: 6 

















CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
pets, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting. Shades, Cornices, Lace 
oe ene etc., in the city, at prices exception- 
Velvet Carpet from $1.75; worth $2.50. 

English Body Brussels, 81,65; or Ae 5. 
American Body Brussels, i5e.; h $1.50. 
English tapestry Brusse is, her 410. ai 2, $1.25, $1.35. 
1 nee-piy ‘arpet, $1.20, $1 25. $1.30, $1.35. 
arpets. 38e 40c.. 42c., 45¢., shoe, 75e. 
wOc.. 35c., 38¢., ide.” d5c. 
lso rich and Medium 
RN ITURE. 
Magnificent b.w. Dressing Case Suits, $300; worth $500. 
Fine b. w. Dressing Case Buite,! en worth $125. 
Kine b w. Bureau Suits, $50; w 
Fine Cottage Suits, carved iop $5 worth $40. 
Fine Parlor Suits. {pieces § $39; w rth $60. 
Extia Fine Parlo1 pulta, 3 worth $100. 
llin and exami ne. special #1 inducements offered 
churenes and in: 
KELLY’'S. t 32 ree a Sid 8th Ave.,, cor. 36th St. 




















SILKS. 


ATS nant C 


ARE MAKING AGRAND EXHIBIT of LYONS 
SILKS, MANUFACTURED UNDER THEIR 
SPECIAL SUPERVISION and INTENDED EX- 
PRESSLY for THEIR RETAIL SALES, CONSIST- 
1NG OF 


Black Silks 


Persan, Cachemere du Rhone, 
Isabella, Household, Alhambra, 


Family, Alcazer, Hand-Woven, 
Extra Sublime, and Grand Royale, 


COMPOSED of the BEST and SELECTED 
STOCKS of CEVENNES and PIEDMONT, and 
ORDERED PREVIOUS to the ENORMOUS 
ADVANCH in the PRICE OF RAW MATERIAL. 


Colored Silks 


IN the MOST ELEGANT and RARE TINTS, 
ADAPTED for EVENING, COSTUME, and CAR- 
RIAGE WEAR, MANY SHADES of which are 
ENTIRELY NEW to THIS COUNTRY, being 
SHOWN SIMULTANEOUSLY with THEIR AP- 
PEARANCE at the ATELIBRS of the MOST 
CELEBRATED COUTERIERE of PARIS— 
such as 


Blanc Rose, Creme de Rose, 
Ciel de Aurora, Arc en Ciel, 
Cascade, Paille, Manille, 
Chair, Sourire, Eglantine, 
Tilleul, and Cardinal Etoile, 


IN EVERY GRADE and QUALITY. 


Fancy Silks 


FROM the NEATand MODEST MILLE RAYE 
and PETIT CADRILLE, CONSIDERED so IN- 
DISPENSABLE for HOUSEHOLD WEAR, to the 
HAUTE NOUVETIES, which the LOOMS and 
TASTE of the LYONS ARTIST ALONE CAN 
PRODUCE, comprising some of the MOST ORIGIN - 
AL and RECHERCHE DESIGNS, as 


Brocatele, Venetienne, 
Satin Jeune, Broderie Palmas, 
Brilliantine Lachesse, Vert Royal, 
Natte Armure, Reine de Culthus, 
Serge Merlin, Gro de Touchet, 
Chasseur de Lama, 
Velour Persian, Drap de Nestorian, 


FORMING a MOST BRILLIANT and UNRIV- 
ALED DISPLAY of PERFECTION and 
ART. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th&1Oth Sts. 


JAMES McCREERY & 60., 


BROADWAY AND 11th ST. 


GRAND FALL OPENING 


IMPORTED COSTUMES, 


ON MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY, 
SEPT. 25th, 26th, and 27th. 


We will EXHIBIT some of the CHOICES nd 
MOST ELEGAN T DESIGNS from leading ‘ARIS 
houses, consisting of 


RICH SILK: SUITS, 


FOR FULL EVENING DRESS. 
BRIDAL, Bi led AND WALK- 


DRESSES, 
NOVELTIES IN 


CLOAKS, DOLMANS, Le WRAPS, 
PARIS AND 


FRENCH PATTERN 6 BONNETS 
FINE MILLINERY coops. 


FURS. 


Silk and Sicilian Fur-Lined 
Circulars, Sacques, 
and Dolmans.° 
Seal-Skin Sacques, etc., ete. 











B. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
Fall Opening. 


PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS. 


WE ARE EXHIBITING ALL THE LATEST NOV- 
ELTIES IN PLAIN COLORS AND FANCY PAT- 
TERN SILKS. 


NEW AUTUMN SHADES, 


TWILLED SIL ES CARDINALS. NAVY BLUES, 
BOTTLE GREENS. Etc , F1 FX ra 
GROS “ DE” SUBZ (ALL COL es per ext, 
FANCY SILKS—* HONEY' EYCOMB,” “D - 
ey OTHER FALL PATTERNS (ALL Boo. 
L80- POLE, LINES OF Le RS IN Ren ELS 
BROCADES. GROS FAILLE, POULT “ DE” SOIE, 
TURQUOISE, Etec. 
BL CK TURQUOISE, 45c., 50¢., 60c., T5c., 9ec., $1, 


RIBBONS 


TO MATCH COLORS IN SILKS AND VEL- 
Vv 


up. 


No. 9, >. per ooo 

No. 12, Peper 7 

7-inch’ BA RIBBONS, Se., all silk. 

8-inuh SASH RIBBONS, 80c., all silk. 

YANCY SASH RIBBONS, 25c. and 35c. per yard. 


Black and Colored Velvets, 


naa SILK VELVETS, $1.35, $1.40, $1.50, $1.60, 
} RED SILK VELVETS—CARDINALS, NAVY 

BLUES. SEAL BROWNS. etc., $1.50 per yard. 
BLACK VELVETEENS. 40c., , 60e:, T5c. up. 
COLORED a ‘(Silk Veivet colors), 


65c., ue. er 
Tit ese GOODS ARE ALL OFFERED WITH- 
our, ADVANCE ON LAST SEASON'S LOW 


Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 


LARGE LINES OSTRICH TIPS AND 
PLUMES. 
COQUE, PEACOCK. L' PHOPHORE, AND eas. 


THE VARIOUS PLUMAGES AN 


Hosiery and Underwear, 


FALL AND WINTER. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ VESTS AND DRAWERS, 
ic. 50c., 65¢., 75¢:, $1, up. 

CHILDREN’S VESTS and DRAWERS, 25c., 35c., 
GENTS’ hg st 4 and FLANNEL UNDERWEAR, 


38e., 50c., £0e.. C 
aad FLANNEL Si TS and DRAWERS, $1, $1 25, 





af h Bae” FANCY COTTON HOSE, 10c., 12}e., lic., 


LADIES’ WOOL HOSE, 2e.. 45c.. s00. 
ILDREN’S FRENOH CA CASHMERE HOSE. 


‘GENTS’ HALF be ad 12 . 15¢,, 20¢c. 
GENTS’ MERINO an d SHAKER S HALF HOSE, 18c., 
25c., 35¢., up. 


LADIES’ SILK a> ILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
MUFFLERS, . 


GRDERS Hecke COLL ans. CUFFS , SUS- 
PENDERS, NECK WEA. 


FANCY COODS. 


LARGE LINE PEARL,GILT, SILVERED, and JET 
ORNAMENTS. 





BEAD BECKLACRS (3 Rows), 25¢e. each. 


WHITE BONE NECKLAC 25¢., 35¢., 
BARGAINS INHAIR SWITCHES, 50c 
NEW STYLECOLORED HAIR NETS. doe 


WAX FLOWER MATERIALS. 


CORSETS, BUSTLES, HOOP-SKIRTS. 
puRATHER SATCHELS, POCKET - BOOKS, 


DRESS = CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
Bo Neha S, FRINGES, 


KID GLOVES. 


2-BUTTON GLovn, DARK COLORS AND 


BERUTTON ‘GLO VE. i a COLORS, WHI 
AND.BLACKS, 65¢. the - ~<a 


OUR MONOGRAM GLOVE 


In a ALL FONG gi BUT aK 
J ’ i] ’ 
sae by iP OTTO $1.15; 4 BUTTO NS 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


GENTS’ GLOVES, $1 and $1.50 the pair. 


REYNIERS’ GENUINE KID. 


2 BUTTONS, $1.50 the pair. REGULAR $2 GLOVE. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


45c., 50e. 
+75¢.,$1 up. 
.. BOC. 





Catalogue and Price-List by Mail upon application. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3111-2 GRAND ST.; 
56, 58. 60, 62, 64, 66,68, AND 70 ALLENST. 
Grand-street Cross-town Line of cars passes the 


door and connects with ev City car and stage- 
route going north and south. ma 








E. Ridley & Soiis, 
GRAND AND ALLEN STS. 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


Felts, Velvets, and Straws. 





BEST CLOTH HATS (all shapes and ctor 
ac’ 


FINEST WOOL FELT HATS 

FRENCH FELT HATS (e S (extra gus quality) ), in Senn NEW 
FALL STYLES AN *, 95. 

FR ENCE r oTrER *BRIMS, 
SMOKES, CREAMS, BOTTLE-GREERS, BROWNS, 
BLUES, BLACKS, and P PEARLS—$1.50, $1.76, $2. 

VELVET HATS, 50c., 65c.,' 7c, Winter shapes and 


colors. 
ALL-SILK VELVET HATS, $1.50, $1.75, $2. 


SHAPE Bee pNe — STRAW HATS 


GENTS’ HATS. 


SILK DRESS HATS (Fall and Winter Styles), $3, $4, 

STIFF AND SOFT-BRIM FELT HATS, T5c., 35¢., 
$1, $1.25, $1.50, up. 

boys | mage eng haa AND CLOTH HATS, %c., 
35c., 50c., 75c., 


LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 


TRIMMED HATS 


FOR LADIES. MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 
INFANTS’ NORMANDY CAPS AND BONNETS, IN 
BOTTLE GREENS, gers BLUES, BROWN, 
CREAMS, AND DRAB 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS, 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8T.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLENST. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14TH ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 


CLOSING OUT 


500 DECORATED 


DINNER SETS 


from $39.66 to $299 66. 





1,000 DECORATED 


TEA SETS, 


from 36.97 to $66.66° 
2,000 DECORATED 


TOILET SETS, 


from $3.99 to $38.66. 
10,000 BOHEMIAN 


BUREAU SETS, 


from 73c. to $19.66. 


“BOHEMIAN VASES, 


MAJOLICA, 


AT HALF ITs VALUE 


¢#” CHINA AND GLASSWARE DECORATED TO 
ORDER ON THE PREMISES. 


2” WE ARE CONSTANTLY IMPORTING LARGE 
LOTS OF FANCY GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION PERTAINING TO : HIS LINE FOR THE JOB- 
BLING TRADE, WHICH WE SELL AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH. 


lessall + | 
BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDENTED. 

During the present month the largest houses in 
the country have thrown immense stocks in the 
auction-rooms, to be disposed of regardless 6f cost, 
manufacture, or importation. Having purchased 
Jarge quantities, we will offer fulllinesof ~ 

REAL FRENCH MOQUETTES, 82 and upward. 

VELVEr CARPETS, $1.75 and upward. 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS in great variety, $1.50. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, $1 and upward. 

THREE-PLYS, $1 and upward. 


INGRATAS, Extra, Super, best quality, 7ic. and up- 
ward 


INGRAINS, good quality, 35c. and 50c. per yard. 


OIL-CLOTHS. 


A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK, ONE TO EIGHT 
YARDS WIDE, FROM 35 CENTS PER YARD. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


RANGING FROM 


ONE DOLLAR: 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 
THOUSAND DIFFERENT: “PATTERNS, THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 
ONE CALL WILL CONVINCE. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
Nos. 188 and 185 6th Avenue, 
(One door below 13th 8t., New York) 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
ey Oil-Cloths.. ete., very cheap at the an lacey 
FULTON STREET 


EW: YORK. 


cr 
—~ 8 — of 
Carpets careful packedand sent to any part of the United st on sat change 
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Weebly Market Review, 


[For week ending Friday, September 22d, 1876.] 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE LNDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market continu& strong for all 
varieties, with light receipts anda good distributive 
demand. Good to choice Coffees are quite scarce and 
prices 8re advancing. 


TEAS.—The market is active, with good trade at 
full prices. The stock of Greenis in the hands of a 
few holders, who refuse to sell except at asking 
prices. Holders of Oolongs are also firm and trade 
is limited to a brisk distributive demand at full 
prices. 

SUGARS.—The business in Raw Sugars is light and 
the market dull. The extreme views of holders of 
Cuba restrict operations iderably and busi 
in Grocery grades is very moderate. There is a 
good demand for Refined for home use, and prices, 
though supporteJ, are no higher. 

MOLASSES.— The market for Boiling grades re- 
mains inactive, the demand diminishing from day 
to day. There isa fair demand for Grocery grades at 
full prices. New Orleans is in moderate demand. 

SYRUPS.—There is more demand tor export, but 
prices are unchanged, the market being steady, with 
&,moderate supply, 


RICE.—The market shows continued activity 
Louisiana sorts being in good damand. Carolinais 
still detained by yellow fever and strikes in the rice- 
fields. 

FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—There is a steady 
trade demand, though business is chiefly in small 
parcels, with some changes in values, as noted in 
Prices Current. 

SPICKS.—W hole parcels remain inactive; but there 
is a good jobbing demand and prices throughout are, 
steady and firm. 


FISH.—There is no change in the market for Mack- 
éerel, the demand being light and holders firm. There 
is more inquiry for Dry Cod. Box Herring are scarce. 
Barfrel Herring are firm and in better request. 


SALT.—Both Bulk and Fine are in active demand 
and prices are steady. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFS£S.—Flour and Meal,—The stock of 
State and Western Flour is very light and the assort- 
ment poor, especially of Shipping grades. Trade and 
Family brands, both of Spring and Wioter Wheat, 
have had a fair sale atbracing prices, Minnesota Bak- 
ers’, perhaps, attracting mostattention. New Winter 
Wheat Extras are morein favor and are beginning 
to take the place of Old Flour. Southern Flour has 
had a fair sale for Southern latitudes and home use 
at full andrather hardening prices. Sales, 4,000 bar- 
rels, chiefly within the range of $5 #$8 for ordinary to 
choice Extra brands. Rye Flour has sold to the ex- 
tent of 1,200 barrels within the range of $4.75@$5.25 
for Superfine, Corn Meal has had a steady support 
Ona goodd dand derate supply. Oat Meal is 
steady. New Crop State Buckwheat Fiour in fair de- 
mand. 





GRALIN.—The cable advices in reference to Wheat 
leave little doubt that the English and Continental 
harvests are not equal to early expectations. The 
best English writers, like Caird and Jackson. figure 
out a deficiency of some 20 per cent., the acreage 
this year having been materially below the average 
_OF the last seven years, while the yield,so far as 
threshing has proceeded, is disappointing. The 
United States are looked to for the deficiency, and, 
as our crop inthe Northwest is below an average, it 
would seem asif prices must rule higher in the near 
future. Our market has worked into a much 
stronger position since the advent of cool weather; 
but the export trade has ben held in check by the 
scarcity of sound Wheat. Thoagh the harvests fall 
below the early estimates, the quality is every where 
exceptionally fine, which in itself warrants some in- 
crease jn price over the poor quality of last year. 
Thus far trade has been singularly free from specula- 
tion or excitement, and as the season advances and 
the export demand increases prices will undoubtedly 
advance. The market closes inactive. The demand 
for Rye has siackened and prices are barely steady. 
Barley is irregular. Corn has been active during the 
week, butthe market closes weak. Prime Old Oats 
have advanced, while new have declined, particu- 
larly Western, the weight of which is genera lly 
light. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—There seems to be a 
change in the market and the selling interest is mor - 
hopeful. Briek seem to have reached a turning- 
point for an advance and Lumber shows some signs 
of improvement. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Prime and extra Steers 
were in demand and previous prices were real- 
ized; but lower grades find but few buyers. Sales 
were made at 10y%@lle. for choice to dress 57 
Ds. to the. gross cwt.; 9%@10Kc. for prime, to 
dress 56@57 bs.; 84@9c. for common to medium, to 
dress 5@56 bs.; and 8c. for Cherokee, to dress 55 bs, 
Tne demand for Milch Cows was rather slow. The 
quotation was $45@$65, Calf included. There was a 
fair inguiry for Milk-fed Veals at6@9c; but the sup- 
ply of Grassers exceeded the demand and the kk 
ruled dull. The sales were at $6@$3.75 per head. The 
@emand for Sheep was fair at 4K@t6\c., but Lambs 
were dull. The range was from 4% to 5Xc. for com- 
monte good. Dressed Hogs continue in good re- 
quest. None offeredalive. The receipts forthe week 
were 10,904 Beef Oaitle, 122 Cows, 3,074 Calves, 30,016 
Sheep, and 21,755 Hogs. 

COAL.—Owing to the sale of Anth on 
Wednesday and the twosales advertised tor the com- 
ing week the market hasruled dull. The prices re- 
alized show an advance on Lump, Steamer, Grate, 
and Egg, while Stove showed a decline of only 5 cents 
and Chestnut 12% cents from the prices obtaine d on 
the Augustsale. Below we ree co 








+3 it. 





10,000 “ sé 
Bituminous continues quiet and prices are irreg- 
ular. The quotations are: for! Liverpool House 
Cannel, $15@17; Liverpool Gas do.,$10@11; Newcastle 
do. Caking, $5.50; Scotch’ Cannel, $5@7; do, Steam, 





.Pears, cooking, per bbi......... at eeeeneereenes 





$5@5.50; Provincial, $4.50@5.50,..currency; .Pennsyl- 
vania and Westmoreland Gas, $6@6.25; West Virginia 
$5.75 @6; Cumberland, Broadtop, and Clearfield, 
$5@5.25; and Anthracite $3.75@4.75, by the cargo. 

COTTON.—The market for “spot” since our last 
has been active for export and consumption and 
closed steady at about previous prices. 

DRUGS AND DYES.—The market is easy and the 
demand moderate. 

GUNNY CLOTH.—India is scarce and is held high- 
er. Domestic Bagging is in moderate demand. 


HAY.—Owing to the more liberal arrivals of both 
Shipping and Retail grades, buyers have. shown less 
disposition to operate and the market, in consequence, 
has ruled guiet. Prices, however, show no change. 
We quote North River Shipping, 60 cents; Retail 
grades, 75@$!; and Cloverand Salt, 55@60. Straw, for 
the same reason, has been less active and prices 
rather tend in buyers’ faver. The quotations are: 
for Long Rye 75@80 cents, and for Short do. and Oat 
50@60 cents. 


HIDES are only in moderate demand, because of 
high prices asked by holders. 

LEATHER.—The market for Hemlock is active and 
prices are firm. 

NAVAL SLORES.—Spirits Turpentine has been in 
moderate demand. Rosin closes strong. 

OILS.—Most kinds are in fair demand and prices 
are steady. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog products ruled 
very strong and rather higher on Wednesday, since 
when, with depressing Western advices, trade has 
been very dull, with prices tending downward, both 
Mess Pork and Lard closing lower. The other de- 
partments have ruled firm. 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market is more 
active. We quote Rags, White, City, 5X¥@6c.; Country 
Mixed, 3@3Xc.; Colored, City, ¥@lc. Paper Stock, 
Common Papers, 1@1\c.; Imperfections, 3@3}c.; 
Shavings, White, 5@5c. 

WOOL.—The advanced views of holders have 
rather checked the demand for large parcels, for 
since our last the business has been confined almost 
entirely to small lots, for the supplying of immediate 
necessities. 

———— 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is totally unchanged. We 
quote: 


Pots, first sorts. per Ib 
Pearis, first sorts, per Ib 


BEESWAX.—Beeswax will sell readily at our quo- 
tations, but when higher prices are asked, business is 
immediately checked. We quote: 

Western, pure., woes 304@S1 
Southern, pure... -- ol @3ls 

BUTTER —Receipts for the week 41,380 packages. 
The demand for choice grades of State continues 
good and the tone of the market is in sellers’ favor, 
but shows no material improvement. Western is 














active. We quote: 

State, Dairies... . : 2000.00 +0 sssdonessges Jed osesoes 29 @32 
State. Dairy, =. prime to select...........- 32 @34 
State, Dairy, pails, poor to good.,,. 18 @i 
State, Creamaary. select eo occee -34 @35 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice............. 33 @35 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair to prime eet 29 @33 
State, tirkins, fair to choice,.... . 24 @30 
Stace. half-firkin tubs....... @32 


State. Welsh tubs, fair to pr 
State, very poor.. 
Western. Creame: 
Western, firkins . 
Western, Dairy, tubs. 
Western, Factory, tubs 


CHEESE.—Receipts for week, 75.717 packuges. The 
market is quiet and buyers are generally holding 
back. The Liverpool cable is 55s. Freights by steam 
to Liverpool, 50s. Gold, 110. Commercial 60-day bills 
on London, $4.80@$4.81 per £ sterling gold. We quote: 
State, Factory, tine to fancy.. 
State, Factory, fair to prime.. 
State, Factory, Half-Skimme 
Ss 


3h Skim med * 
State. Farm airy, good to fan 
State, Farm Dairy poor to fair.. 
Western Eacsory. Chedaar, fancy. 















Western , flat, fancy...... é @lls 
Western oy fair to fine.. ..- 84@10K 
Western Factory, Half-skimmed...... 7%@ 8% 
Western Factory, Skimmed........ . ..... eece * 44@ 5% 


EGGS.—Receipts for week, 6,692 packages. The mar- 
ket has improved. The demand has been fair and 
arrivals moderate, We quote: 


W estern, prime.... .. 
Western, fair marks......... 
Canadian, prime........ ...... 
Canadian, fair to good..... ... 

FEATHERS.—The supply is small and the demand 
light at quotations. We quote: 


Live Geese, white, prime Western.. 
Live Geese, mixed, Western 


GAME.—Gronse are plenty and lower. Prime Par- 
tridges will sell at quotation. Wild Ducks are not 
plenty and have a fair inquiry at 65@75c. for Red- 
head, 55@65c. for Mallard, and 40@45 for Teal, per 
pair, We quote: 





Partridges, per pair.. sis eniaienn, snc a ee 
Grouse, per POir........+-sseeee --. 50 @ 

oodcock, State, per pa ir. - 8 @ 9 
Woodcock, Western, per pair.. ocbesodsoe % @ 8 


HOPS.—Arrivals of new have been more liberal 
during the past few days and the quality of the re- 
ceipts has improved. Brewers have paid as high as 
33c. for selected bales of choice. We quote: 

Crop of 1875, State, fair to fan 


Crop of 1875, State, fair to fancy. 
Crop of 187, Wis. 





eeeeee etoccccceesssceeessoeence D 


FRUITS. —Domestic Green.—Apples are plenty and 
priceslower. Pears sell fairly. Grapes are less plenty 
and stronger. We quote: 

Apples: 
Western N. Y., selected esate. pensehrun an “He 
biee <8 


= 
ov 
® 






Bartlett, prime to extra, per a 
Bartlett, fair to good, per bbl.. 
Sieckle, perbbl _.... ...... 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, per bbl.. 
Fiemish Beauty, per bb 


ats 


top 
— per bi 


et BMI me dD 
S88 a88 SSsSeEe exus 


aeeteeeee oes 
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33 
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anes r varietie age 
G ood varieties ber br b 
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no Ss: 
Jersey, prime, per bush. crate..... 
bt, Sear abaaie, per bush. erate. 00. 


Delaware, small boxes, nh Ib. 
——— loose, per } 
Catawba, small boxes, per 
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Concord, small boxes, per _ seeeeeetageneeee, 
. per } 


Concord, 10 
California its: 
Some fresh arrivals 
tations, 
bringing from ic. to 


but the quality is eenecals very inferior. 


5 
tof 


of Pears are selling * our quo- 
?lums are about Oy of market. 
. per 


rapes are 
according to quality; 
We quote; 
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Domestic Dried: pens market is quiet for all kinds 


Apples, State...... 
mr Sou ther 


Nuts 


and the demand light. We quote: 






Peanats are in smaller supply and held more firmly, 


with moderate sales, at better prices. 


ee considerably 
We quo’ 


ment, are, howeve 


Our market is 
by advices from Norfolk. 





End 
ry ‘rm. Sweet are o heavy 


rices are, 
supply and rule decidedly nd soe mr 


Early Rose, State, prime, per bbl...... 
Rese. State. fair to ay am boi: 
Western, d double-head barrels 


Earl 





POULTRY.— Live Poultry.—The meen od — gen- 


erally easier early in the 


Spring Chickens, Del. and Jersey, per a. oe 
Spring Chickens. Syeenmenes RD 


f 
I 
L Roosters, 
I 
i 





Geese. Jersey, per pair.. 
e, Western, per vair. 
ymin Poultry.—Goo 
the tendency has been in 
Turkeys, eo to —_e 
Turkeys, fair to go 
Dry-picked pews. a 
Dry-picked Fowls, 
Scalded Fowls, 

















004 to prime. 


week. We quo 
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«ol STL 62 
d "sock has sold ryote 7 
buyers’ favor. Weq 

















scalded Fowls, fair to good,,. 
scalded on on or tof. l4 
-pick Chiekens, good to “oiine 1s @20 
Dry-| picked | Spring Chie. fair togood....16 @18 
ided Chi good to prim. .,,.........15 @I16 
alded Chickens, fair to good............06, iM @li 
lded Chickens, poor to fair........... aveee O Gan 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Building Materials. 
BRICK. 
Haverstraw... 37 a 450 al150 
ae 7.3500 a4 00 
oo de’s deeb 22% a 275 a-— — 
at ton Frn’tsl0 00 .ai2 00 a1 
Philadelphia 23 @0 a27 00 a1 
Baltimore....34 00 a38 00 
CEM ald 50 
Rosendale,, -1% a—— |Pickets. ..... 00 all 00 
Portiland..... 340 a400 |White Pine. 13 0 alg 
oman....... 350 a400 |B’d’g Timb’r.30 00 035 00 
Keene 75 21200 |Yellow Pine.18 0 a27 0 
Martin’s 00 all 25 | Hardwoods: 
La Forge 10 a425 Walnut....35 00 a72 50 
Lime of Teil. 285 a 300 -35 00 a40 00 
ss. 38 e - ° 
French Win- ai 
dow 60 and 00 a65 00 
20 @ 60 and 00 a65 00 
25 p..c. dis. 00 a40 00 
Cotton. 
oe eet Good Mid: uP "tga i 
i- 7-16 0: 4 
Oran eca’y 10 a 104|Midh'g Fair 12 916012 15-16 
Low idl’ 10% 11% Pare a Seals oi6 
Middling .. 11 9-16 3 yx 





Groceries and Provisions. 











PORK. 
| Mess, Western... 16 75a17 25 




















Cat “ally! Pnme, Western.. nominal 
Crusned RD. OBS.....+. ominal 
Powaeres ae 1 
Granuiat all | Western steam, tcs. 
Grepwetanaard j prime, # D..,....10%a10% 
Grocers. “iosa10s chy seen, ves s+» 10360) 
Small A.. al0%/|Ketule rendered. nomina! 
Extr aC.. "10% al0% nes i eee al0% 
Yellow—Extra C.. 9%4al0 | Betned Sialacicaa ihe 0“allk 
“4 | 
Oe en [Pickled ............11a13 
sashaede 936 Hadise pee ... nominal 
asses Sug: Tika 9S 
rece Da) er ‘. $a9 | Pickled............. a 8\ 
* Porto Rico.. 9%a —)Dry Salted...... ;, nominal 
* Mexican...... 8a ove Baga, Dry Wil d.9 a 9X 
MOLASSES~DUTY:Se¥#" Dry Cod,¥atl.5 50 650 
525 Revés Ws aad [PERS Bonte, 8 
English Is., N.—33 a—42 Piexied God a 
Muscovado....—30 a—45 ¥ bb 550 9600 
sYRUPS. 7 iw + sesseees 
Ex. White Drs ~ © 1 | No.1 Shore..15 00 a1800 
Canter’ 3 — s-@ ‘No.2 Snore.. $00 291000 
Steam Reéned. 37 a-82 he” — 
Common Sugar. NosLarge.n 900 01000 
s—burr: La Tg bred aan 
nn —* 8 at eblnew-1600 017 00 
pat al 6 |Herring, spt. 
Gunpowéer. “op aL |e Bl gs 400 0 600 
ONG-+-+++++-—3) &- 75 ¥box... 18 a2 
5 Herring, No. 
1,8 box...—10 a—1l4 
SALT—DutTY: al2cis. # 
100 Bs. 
Turks Islan 
ig ® bus. ey 30 
“ Liverpool, Ash- 
Fa Liverpool, other T 
{ Hausipsuayer¥ >— al0 a . 10140 
use. “— all it in jars. 
Bs 1. . 1% “a 13 # doz...... —— 2180 
% London}. 11% In amaii tage, 
J“ Beeaiess. ““— 910) @ina bbl... 64a 7 
5 Valencia. i Insmail pekts, . % 
B CUrrants, --«-— a= | 10inabbl... 8a 3% 
8 ..--: =} ISPICES. 
*—i, |Pepper........—16 a—17 
‘= ispice... — a—l6 
a-—l7 
a-—li 
Vermieelli, 1t1-—16 a—l8 


a 
CANNED FRUIT. ETc. 
Peaches.2b # 

a 140 





jugar, 2 
eevee 180 


CREAM oF TARTAL 
Ground s.— a—ts 

ty. .28 a—dl 

T¥.csese0e 8— 25 


SALEBATUS. 


in papers. 8 BT a— 7% 


B 
Plain Mess. bbl.. 8 00a10 
Exti 











Patent = +0033 a 


‘Adam’tne “sup’r. 16 al7 
ordinary. 12x al34 











ra Mess,......11 oat? 00 
Prime Mess nomina| tlBego. ce al 
fates. bal Geses 15 (Ca— —|Starch, gaune ary Ee H 
est, too. 22 008% OolBearoh: Cone oo 3 
Flour and Guein: 
FLOUR. Rye Hoar. ...4 0 a510 
Bate SuDers.-4 0) . oe hite State a130 
a ie 
State No. 2....240 a 375 ite West’n.115 a 1 35 
Gtate Extra,.,.375 2 540 S’thn, a 130 


= 





Ind., Ho. | Miweuk. 118 a) 
Mich. >580 a7 25 No. 2 Milwauk-1 12 ain 
‘Amber... 0. 1Chicago.. nominal], 
Minn. extra. 0575 eso rea as ng 1% a@115 
'Amber Mich..,, a 
cess....750 2960 |CO 1a 
Balt., Alx..& ‘outh’n White a 60 
Geotown$410 9735 elnern Yellow’ ss a59 
Ext.&Fam. estern White.. 


AS 
Boutnern...... 2 40 @ 3 55 he FE Yellow..57 @58% 





















































woou. HORNS—D : Free, 
Americ’n XXX—41 a—48 |Ox.B.A.& R...—4 a— 
“3 XX-—34 a—41 |Am. Selected.1200 a—— 
* X—34 a—4l |FURS AND SKINS—Un. 
A. Combing....—32 a—i7 dressed, of ali kinds,free, 
No. 1 Pulled....—20 a—25 Lee f prices, 
Sup. Pulled....—33 a—38 {Beaver ° 
Vaip. Unwasn.g.19 a--22 | “ North#D.150 a 300 
Texas fine 23° a—27 “ Soutnern.-3 a—7W 
-—16 a—19 vad estern..1 a 200 
3, A.Cord’s W.—27 a—8) |OtterN’thvce. 800 201000 
Bl. Woite ..0ls a—0 Western..600 a7 
imyrna Unw..o15 a—'6 'RedFoxNorth.12) al 
meas = Me weane sis 
Pp” Ps ‘ 
| oMbEctnie | y toas laa Menta 18 3 Le 
. 8.C. anw. in orth’n 
edium....§ 18 @-2 | “Western. 75 0.200 
Cal. 8.C.unw.? 44 g 33 |Marten.North125 91000 
al. 8.0. unw. er Genexe- i 
. unw. mp. a— 

di yeeg 24a] lpentmer ve a— 30 
HID 3) : ihe Western.— 25 a—30 
B.G.&B. A 'Mu a— 35 

ow —_ Cow—— &a— ‘Skunk 7 “bik. c.100 9125 

covece —17 a—17%4\Nor. Stri --— 80 a—25 
Bania dr dry ....—12 a—12%|Nor. White...—15 a— 20 
Savanilia.etc.—10 s—1l ,Wolf, large...12 a4 
Marac’ibos4d — 12a—13 olf,smaill..—50 a2 00 
¥ Bear, piack.. 200 201500 
. Bear, brown.. 100 2 500 
lite Doser tae @ ok Sole. 
BP rT, 20a25 ¥ ct.adv 
Sloan ) Lt #B— 0 a— 32 
4 uffzd. 8X a— ‘Oak, middle..—31 a— 32 
Do.Kivs¥pce.g.13 a— rT heary...— 3 a- 2 
.@reen....—1ll a—-— (Oak, cr i 
California dry—— a—17 Hemlocn. lig einKe~ 20 
CitySlaugnter— 6 a—8 Hemlock, mid— 2) a—23 
a m1’k, he: ear 2-23 
Heml’ck, dam— a— 19 
Drugs and Dyes. 
Alcohol....... 216 a 218 ye ae Duten. 
Al #D i 6 a— 7% 
Aloessoc’tri 
ye a— 5 
Ann 
Argols ref. eid— * 7 55 a— 75 
Arsenic vow’r.g. 34a— 
Assafcetida...— Be ake..... 00 a1l0 
ais’m Capivi...— a—52 |Nutgalls, bi 
Balsam Tolu.—— a 300 leppo......— 14 a—17 

Sal. Peru.gid.— — a 126 'Oi) Berg..gid—— a3520 

orax.refined— 10 a—11}'OilCassia,gid 9 a— — 

rimst’ne.roll— 3 a— 3%, Oi) Lemon.gid 310 a 330 

rimst’ne.flor—— a— 3x%/OiUP +> al F 

mphbor.ref.—— a—27 in giass..... 325 a 350 
Cantharides.. 125 a 130 | Oil Vitriol, 

r.A’mon’ agld 14%a—15 ket = P aad 3 
Cardamoms.. 132ka 200 


Opium. Tf 52 
Oxal "Acid #bed Site 0 
pncen pores. 90 





ChemonmuleHic~ 13 a—40 ‘otash. .—26 ae 2034 
Pot- igieksiiver ld —51 a—52 
asn,goia....—20%8—21% Rhubarb,Chbi. 100 a 17 15 


Cocnineai Heed 44%a— 50 \Sago, vearl, g’d.6 a— 8 


ome Mex.gd. — s2ga— 46 |SalAmacgid.— 104a—— 
pperas m— 1a— 1)SalSoda....... 1 27a 180 

Soupere ar.ed.— 33a— 34 | Sarsa’ill on. 
l.w.— 9 bi — 30 











LicoricePaste— 25 a— 36 
Metals. 
ON—DotTY: Bars $1@1% COPPER—DUTY: Pig 
Uy R.R.70¢ #100 B; Holl Bar hd and Sheathing 


4c. 
*|Am’can a 18: 
a) po —e 


a— 
Sheathing, oid— 19 a— 20% 
Sheath’g, yell— 20x = 21 
er. Bolts.......00 —2% a—B 
currency... “i 00 ad4t 50 TIN—(ZiNN}_DUTY : Pig, 
Bnglish & Bars, and Blok _ free. 
Scoven. # ton. 2700a 29 00; Plates and Sheets 1 1-10c. 


Brazil, gold..—— a—105 | Manill —&@ a—80 
q lap. Seascan lv a—19 ‘Caracas,gold.— 8i%a— 95 
Lac ye.gold—— a— ee -Ti4a 110 





oe 
ed. 


. > D. 
goldin a. - — - 


ha — 38.00' # DR. 
Be ae ch. # B. 
‘0! 
Sheet. Rus. .¥ Dad. 8 ae Straits. gold. =17 a—17K 
| Plates lish, gol -— 16% 


4 a 
134; , Plates.Ch. Ter.700 a 750 
SPELTER--(ziNN)- DUTY 
In Pigs, a, and Plates 
$1 50 per 1 3. 
Plates, for. * 70 a 712% 
dom 25 a— 


ee 
ZINC—Dery. In Pigs, Pars 
$1 50 100 Ds.; Sheets 24 


cts. # B. 
In Sheets gld.—8%—a8X 





Oils, Naval Stores, Etc . 


OILS—DvutTy: Olive, in;|NAVAL STORES — Duty 
casks, 25cts.; Linseed or} Sp’ts Turpentine, 3 
Flaxseed, 74 ® to gal.,0|} gal.; other kinds20 # ct 
cts.; Sperm, Whale,and/ ad val. 

Fish of For. Fisheries, 20; Turp. Spt.s 
}% ct.ad val.; Fish Oi's of} &S. eee he, —31 a-32 
BrN Am fisheries, Free. 


Olive, # pox.. 435 a4 
Olive Ms. #eai i ike 122| Pitch 
#D. ... - 844 8 

















Cru 
ref. Wint—63 a—6d |Crude, 40 to 

“ ref.Spra—— a—t5 grav.,5.0...—— a—19 
Sperm, crude 125 a 130 Bulk ........ — UdkKa— — 

“W.L. bi’ch 160 a—— | Refined, S.W., 

a. W orn, uy (in tins)... .— 29 a—30 

distilled.....—55 2 Refined,S. P.W., 
Lard Oi.P.M_—- 80 ob’g lots)..— 29 a— 30 
OIL-CAKE—DovtTyY: "Free. Naptha, ref., 
Thin ob. cakes. oe gtay)..— 14 a—— 

ton, cur...38 00 038 75 
Sundries. 

FLAX—DUTY: $0@W # GUNPOWDER— Dorr, 

ton. cts ® D and W ¥ ct. ad. 
No’th Riv.?B— 15 a—18 |Blasting, # 2 

“Manilla, $255, ps ne pocccce eseeee ——O 20 

anilla ute 
an #23; Sua and Sisa sisa ——a5 
Sie Dury: Tgnaces 
ou Ad, ¥t'ne @. nage 210 00| ct Hemp \ ct. # 
Sisal. goid.. — —a5k 1 # bush. #3 De. 
Manilla. + and” Tass d 3 Rot 
- is ag ee, hing’ 

Jute ai Tr, #D.... 





—s 16 
‘Amer ‘anda. 725.00 13000, Timotay. Pou. 198 200 
Do. dressed...19000 22000) Flax. Am.rongh | . 43a 145 
MENT ; ncanctect 623 50 
eqamsnemsinameinmaiemigtiinnetaae 
MATHEWS’S 
LIQUID STARCH CLOSS. 

Gives a splendid gloss ana finish to all starched 
goods, makingthem WHITER AND CLEARER 
poo tg or anything else and prevents the iron from 

CK1D: 

‘ 1d Dr uD _ a bottles, price 15c. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 

A. ATHEWS & CO,, 85 Murray St., N.Y. 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 

The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O0. Box 5643), 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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A LOST DOLL. 


BY SARAH O, JEWETT. 





THE sunflowers hang their heavy heads 
And wish the sun would shine ; 

The clouds are gray, the wind is cold. 

“ Where is that doll of mine ? 

The dark is coming fast,’’ said she. 

“‘T’m in a dreadful fright. 

I don’t know where [ left my doll, 
And she’l] be out all night. 


“ Twice up and down the garden-walks 

I looked ; but she’s not there. 

Ob! yes, I’ve hunted in the hay ; 
I’ve hunted everywhere. 

I must have left her out of doors ; 
But she is not in sight. 

No dolly in the summer-house, 
And she’ll be out all night. 


‘The dew will wet her through and through 

And spoil her dear best dress ; 

And she will wonder where I am 
And be in such distress ! 

The dogs may find her in the grass, 
And bark or even bite; 

And all the bugs will frighten her 
That fly about at night. 


“T’ve not been down into the woods 

Or by the brook to-day. 

I’m sure I had her in my arms 
When I came out to play, 

Just after dinner ; then, I know, 
I watched Tom make his kite. 

Will anybody steal my doll 
If she stays out all night ? 


**T wonder where Papa has gone ? 
Why, here he comes; and see! 
He’s bringing something in his hand. 
That’s Dolly, certainly ! 
And So you found her in the chaise, 
And brought her home all right ? 
[ll take her to the baby-house. 
I'm glad she’s home to-night.” 


rr 
JIM’S “ DOUBLE-RIPPER.” 


BY ROSA A. MURDOCK, 








Jr sat staring into the fire, with a rather 
doleful expression on his usually sunny 
countenance. The room was very quiet. 
No sound save the solemn tick of the clock 
on the mantle, and the gentle purring of 
Susie’s pet kitten, who lay cuddled up ina 
soft white ball in the most comfortable 
easy-chair in the room, with the usual self- 
ishness of the brute portion of the creation. 

There Jim sat for half an hour, never 
moving a muscle and with the same fixed, 
gloomy look. How much longer he might 
have remained so I am unable to say; but 
as the clock struck the half-hour the door 
opened, and in rushed little Jack, his round, 
chubby face very rosy with the cold and 
his eyes and mouth running over with fun 
and happiness. Dear little Jack! He was 
the light of that humble home. “Little 
Sunbeam ” his fond mother called him, and 
Susie and Jim both agreed in thinking him 
the dearest, most light-hearted little broth- 
er in the world. 

As I said before, he rushed in, at the end 
of that gloomy half-hour, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh! 
Jim, ain’t youglad? It snows!” 

No answer came from Jim; only a rest- 
less moving on his stool and a scowl on his 
brow showed plainly that he heard his 
brother’s eager question. Jack did not 
notice the scowl; but, after standing half a 
minute at the window, tore off his scarf 
and hat, throwing them both on the floor, 
and dumped himself down in the rocking- 
chair, right on top of the poor kitty. A 
yell from puss caused Jack to give a tre- 
mendous bound; and Susie to rush in from 
the next room, seize her beloved cat, and 
take her off to comfort and pet her. Jack, 
after a few chuckles at his own careless- 
ness, repeated his question: ‘‘I say, Jim, 
ain’t you glad it snows?” 

This time Jim deigned a sullen ‘‘ No, I 
ain’t.” Jack’s big eyes opened still bigger 

as he exclaimed: ‘‘And why, Jim?” 
“Well,” said Jim, in a voice that he seldom 
used to any one, least of all to Jacky, 
*‘ain’t you alittle goose? What’s the use of 
snow without a sled; and where’s a fellow 
to get a sled, when he hasn’t a cent of 
money in the,world?” 

Jack’s eyes grew smaller again and his 
face lost its happy expression. He only 
said ‘‘Oh! I forgot,” and softly left the 
room. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Now Jim was Jack’s idol. He was sim- 
ply perfect,in his eyes. Wasn’t Jim the 
head boy in his class at school? Didn’t all 
the teachers praise him and all the boys 
like him? How he could play base-ball, 
and foot-ball, too, for that matter. Hadn’t 
Jack a right to be proud of his big brother? 
Then, too, he was always very kind to his 
little brother, shared with him all his pleas- 
ures, never thought him in the way, and 
was so much kinder to him than most big 
boys are to their little brothers. Above all, 
since father died and left them pretty poor, 
how nobly Jim talked about helping moth- 
er and Susie when he was a little older and 
had learned a little more. Yes, indeed, he 
was a brother to be proud of; and, as Jack 
walked slowly down the street, his small 
breast heaved with sorrow on Jim’s account, 
and ‘‘Oh! that I had some money;” was 
the little boy’s thought. 

He dived down into his pocket; but alas! 
one two-cent piece was all he could mus- 
ter. He looked sadly at it, and said, in a 
half-mournful, half-laughing tone: ‘‘ That 
wouldn’t buy even a piece of rope, I sup- 
pose.” 

A tall and elegant-looking gentleman 
passed him and walked briskly along. 
‘““Now, I know that’s a rich man,” said 
Jack to himself. As he followed him with 
his eyes, wondering how much money he 
really had, the gentleman drew his hand- 
kerchief out of his side-pocket; and with it 
came a heavy black object, that fell unno- 
ticed by him to the ground. 

It took but a moment for Jack to reach 
that round leather purse, and as he picked 
it up no wicked thought of keeping it 
came into the dear little boy’s mind. His 
was too pure a heart for that. I will not 
say that he did not press it longingly to his 
bosom and whisper ‘‘Oh! that I might 
Keep it!” for such was, indeed, the case. 


It is 1 who thank you. Only a small part 


‘Not at all, my fine fellow; not at all. 


of the money in that purse was paid for 

your sled.” And then he walked hastily 

down the street, and left behind him the 

happiest boy in all the world, I know. 

Jack fairly flew home (in spite of his heavy 

load), and rushed into the house to find Jim. 

That young gentleman, having recovered 

his spirits for the time, but still scowling 

whenever he glanced at the window and 

saw the newly-fallen snow, was hard at 

work over his Algebra. 

“Jim! Jim! Please look at what I have 

got. Itisa present from me to you, Jim.” 

Jim looked, he jumped, he rubbed his 
eyes, he fairly yelled: ‘‘My stars! A 
‘ double-ripper!’” 

Then followed the whole story, with 
mother and Susie and poor abused kitty as 
extra listeners; and little Jack was the 
center of a very happy and excited group 
until all was told. 

Jim was very much overcome when he 
thought of his little brother’s rare unself- 
ishness in offering to him his own beautiful 
gift, and at first refused totake it. Then, 
when Jack insisted, he said: ‘‘ We will 
share it together.” But this did not satisfy 
Jacky, and at length Jim was forced to ac- 
cept the sled as a present from his dear 
brother Jack. 

How the boys enjoyed that sled all win- 
ter! It beat every sled on the race-course 
and every boy in town was happy to have a 
ride on it. Jack says he has had many 
happy times in his life; but he never ex- 
pects to enjoy a day more than he did the 
one in which the kind gentleman presented 
him with ‘‘ Jim’s Double-Ripper.” 





HOW BOBBIE MADE PICTURES. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








The gentleman walked quickly on, and 
it took a pretty good run on Jack’s part to 
get up with him; but at last he reached 
him, panting and out of breath, and thrurst 
the purse into the astonished stranger’s 
hands, finding just voice enough to say: 
‘IT saw you drop it.” The kind-hearted 
gentleman was not only very glad to get 
- back his property; but he was touched at 
the honesty of the small boy at his side. 

He held out his hand kindly to Jack. 
Jack put his little one timidly into it and 
looked up to the genial countenance above 
him with a smile on his chubby face, which 
won the heart of the gentleman immediate- 
ly. ‘‘ Well, my boy,” he said, ‘‘I am very 
much obliged to you. And now what can 
I do for you?” 

‘Nothing, sir,” said Jack, timidly.” 

“Nothing?” repeated the gentleman. 
“Ts there nothing, then, that you would 
like? Speak quick, for 1 am ina hurry.” 

Jack’s thoughts instantly returned to the 
picture that he had left at home, and, with 
a tremendous effort, that he would never 
have made for himsclf, he said: ‘‘If you 
please, sir, I should like a sled.” The gen- 
tleman smiled and said, in a reassuring 
tone: ‘‘That’s right. I like a frank boy. 
Follow me, my lad.” 

Jack found it rather hard for his short, 
fat legs to keep up with the long, limber 
ones of his companion; but he had not far 
to go, for they soon halted befdre a hard- 
ware store, and, as the polite clerk opened 
the door to admit them, the gentleman 
once more turned and addressed the little 
boy. ‘‘ What kind ofa sled shall it be?” 
said he. ‘‘If you please, sir, a double- 
ripper,” said Jack, with another effort. 
The clerks and the gentleman indulged in 
a slight laugh at Jack’s expense; but he 
forgot all about that when one of the clerks 
exclaimed: ‘‘ We have just what you want. 
It was brought here to be sold this morn- 
ing.” And he immediately produced the 
longest, jolliest ‘‘double-ripper ” that ever 
gladdened the eyes of a boy. 

It was soon bought and paid for, and 
Jack left the store, tugging behind him the 
precious sled, rope having been also sup- 
plied. The clerk offered to send it home 
for him; but ‘‘ No, it might get lost,” said 
Jack. ‘‘I will take it myself.” 


When once more on the pavement, the 
stranger fnformed Jack that he must leave 
him. And Jack, forgetting his usual tim- 
idity, grasped his hand, and said, while 
tears of joy swam in his big eyes: ‘‘Oh! 





sir, I thank you.” 





“How?” 

“Gave him a first-class licking. After that 

I came home and got my dinner. Then after 
dinner I went with Tim and Jerry Flanigan 
to the creek. Wecaught some fish and 
found lots of curious things besides. There’s 
lots of water-rats in the creek.” 

“Indeed! And what next?” 

“* Well, never mind what next. Itis of no 
consequence and I don’t want to tell.” 

‘*Oh! but you must tell me all, if I am to 
tell you what pictures you have drawn,” 
said Alice. 

‘Will you promise not to tell?” said 
Bobbie, getting very red in the face and 
drawing a little behind Alice. 
‘‘Steam-engines shall not draw it from 
me, Bobbie.” 

‘Well, then, after Jim and Jerry had left 
me, I met Nellie Rush; and, Alice, she’s an 
awfully pretty little girl. She was dressed 
in white, with a blue sash and such trim, 
pretty button-gaiters; and she. had a little 
basket full of grapes, which she was taking 
to the Widow Gibson, is very sick. 

‘* And you went with her, eh?” 

‘Well, I went to carry the basket. Nelly 
was afraid the grapes might stain her dress, 
and then it was getting toward sunset; and 
I took Nelly home, and then, Alice, when I 
bid her good-bye, I kissed her.” 

‘Bobbie, I am shocked!” said Alice, with 
becoming gravity. 

“Well, I don’t believe I did anything 
wrong,” said Bobbie, stoutly and turning 
round on his heels several times, ‘‘ Nelly 
didn’t say it was wrong.” 

‘‘Nelly is not a judge. What did you 
next?” 

“IT came home and got my tea. And now, 
Alice, you see I am not an artist, afterall. I 
have not made any pictures, that I can see.” 
*«Sit down here, my dear little brother, 
and I will prove to you that you have made 





“On, my! ain’t that just lovely!” and 
Bobbie stood looking admiringly at the 
picture his sister Alice was just finishing, 
*‘I wish I could make pictures as you do, 
Alice.” © 

“What would you say, little brother, if I 
told you that you made lots of pictures every 
day?” 

“‘T should say that you were telling me a 
real story; because I tried to draw old Jack’s 
picture, the last day he was here, and all 
the boys made fun of it. And really it wasn’t 
one bit like him, either.” 

‘‘No? Well, listen, and I will try and 
show you that you are a real artist, con- 
stantly making pictures. But first you must 
tell me everything that you have done to- 
day.” 

“‘Well, the first thing I did this morn- 
ing was toslap Mary. You see, Alice, she 
wouldn’t let me have kitty to make a horse 
of, and so I slapped her. And then she 
slapped me, and Mother put us both in the 
corner for a quarter of an hour. Then Mary 
made faces at me, and I made faces back 
at her; but Mother did not see us, and when 
the time was up she said we might go to 
the barn and get some eggs. 

«Well, what next?” 

““We had lots of fun, only I broke three 
eggs, Alice?” 

“How?” 

“*T put them in my pocket and forgot all 
about ‘them, and rolled all down that big 
pile of hay (that old speckleé hen—it was 
her fault. She won’t lay anywhere else but 
at the very topof the pile); and smash, smash 
went the eggs, and I could not stop. And 
oh! how Mary laughed when I put my hand 
in my pocket, and it was all full of egg.” 

‘* And then?” 

‘““Why, then Mother spanked me; but, 
Alice, Mother’s spankings don’t amount to 
much. I just cry because I know she ex- 
pects me to. But”— 

Alice put her hand over Bobbie’s mouth, 
and said. ‘‘ What did you do after the 
spanking?” 

“I changed my clothes, and then Jim 
Clausen came for me to play a game of ball, 
And Mother forgave me about the eggs and 
said I might go. It was real good of her; 
and I don’t intend to put any more eggs in 
my pocket. We had a real splendid game.” 

‘« After the game what did you do?” 

«I lay down under the trees, with the 
rest of the fellows. Then Job Cobbles, he 
slapped Eddie Willis in the face. Then I 





told him to let Eddie alone; and he said he 
wouldn’t. So I made him.” 


at least ten pictures to-day. The first pic- 
ture is a scene in a pretty dining-room—a 
little boy, aged ten, and a little girl, aged 
seven, quarreling about a cat and slapping 
each other. The second picture is the same 
little boy and girl, in different corners of 
the same room, making faces at each other. 
The third is the same brother and sister, in 
the barn-yard, the brother holding up his 
hand, covered with the eggs he has carelessly 
broken, while his sister, with her pinafore 
full of unbroken ones, stands laughing at 
him. The fourth is this little boy getting a 
whipping he well deserved. The fifth we will 
call a game of ball. The sixth is this same 
little brother of mine whipping a big boy, 
who was ill-using a boy much less than him- 
Self. The seventh is three boys on the 
banks of a lovely creek. They are pretend- 
ing to fish; but are really far more in- 
terested in water-rats and what old Jack 
calls ‘v: t’. The eight is a scene in a 
shady lane. The figures in the foreground 
are a brown-eyed, curly-haired white-robed 
little girl, and a blue-eyed, yellow-haired, 
rosy-cheeked little boy, with his boots over 
his pants, his cap either on the,side or the 
back of his head, and a fishing-rod over his 
shoulder. And this audacious little boy 
is kissing this sweet, innocent little girl. 
The ninth is this little boy and girl prat- 
tling and parting at Colonel Rush’s pretty 
garden-gate. The tenth is my dear little 
saucy brother admiring and tripping up his 
oldest sister at the same time. Now, have 
you not been an artist to-day?” 

“Oh! but these are not pictures like 
yours.” 

“‘No, dear. Yours are real live pictures, 
that move and think and talk; while mine 
are only so much paper, pencil, and paint.” 

‘«But, Alice, nobody sees these pictures— 
that is, to notice them.” : 

“Oh! yes, they do. Men and women 
watch them every day; and there is Some- 
body very good and great who not only sees 
them, but preserves them for us to see again 
in another life. Bobbie, the pictures we 
make in our childhood we shall see again in 
Heaven. So, darling, let us make them beau- 
tiful and innocent. so that we shall not be 
ashamed of them when we see them in the 
light of Eternity. 





A Western Sunday school convention 
announces upon its programme: ‘ Every Sun- 
day-school worker should have a Teacher’s 
Refference Bible.”” We presume the “ff” is 
inserted in this notice because it is the accepted 
symbol for the fortissimo effect. With this 
understanding, we excuse the departure from 





Webster. 
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A BALLAD OF DREAMLAND. 





BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





I urp my heart in a nest of roses, 
Out of the sun’s way, hidden apart; 
In a softer bed than the soft white snow’s is— 
Under the roses I hid my beart. 
Why would it sleep not? Why should it start 
When never a leaf of the rose-tree stirred ? 
What made Slecp flutter his wings and part ? 
Oaly the song of a secret bird. 


Lie still, L said, for the wind’s wing closes 
And mild leaves muffle the keen sun’s dart. 

Lie still; for the wind on the warm sea dozes, 
And the wind is unquieter yet than thou art. 

Doth a thought in thee still as a thorn’s wound 

smart? 

Does the fang still fret thee of hope deferred ? 
What bids the iids of thy sleep dispart ? 

‘Only the song of a secret bird. 


The green land’s name that a charm encloses, 
ft wever was writ in the traveler’s chart, 

And sweet as the fruit on its tree that grows is, 
It never was sold in the merchant’s mart. 

The swallows of dreams through its dim fields 


dart, 
And Sleep’s ‘eS tunes in its tree-tops 


heard ; 
No hound’s note ens the wild-wood hart, 


Only the song of a secret bird. 


ENVOI. 
in the world of dreams I have chosen my part, 
To sleep for a season aud hear no word 
Of true love’s truth or of light love’s art, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 
— Belgravia, 








THE VOICE OF AN INDEPENDENT 
VOTER. 


To my vision, therefore, every political 
contest in these days narrows itself down 
to a question of candidates. Of the men 
whom the two parties present I pick out 
the best and vote for them, provided there 
is any best among them. If, as is some- 
times the case, both candidates for a given 
-office are dishonest and incapable, I vote 
for neither. As for voting for the least of 
two evils, Iam quite done with that. Bur- 
-dens enough of past offenses of that nature 
are on my soul. [I shall not add to them. 
Tf one of the candidates for any office is a 
villain, I shall not vote for him be- 
‘cause the opposing candidate is a little 
worse villain. It is almost time that we 
had all stopped justifying ourselves for 
doing wrong by the plea that if we do not 
somebody else will do us a greater wrong. 

Such, it seems to me, is the only prac- 
ticable course for the independent voter; 
and, guided by this simole rule, I have 
made up my tickets with Hayes for Presi- 
dent and Adams for governor. 

I vote for Hayes because: I believe him 
honest, intelligent, and resolute. My hope 
is not in any political influences that sur- 
round him; it isin the man himself. If I 
did not think him strong enough to defy 
the ‘‘ influences” by which he will be sore 
beset and to shake the whole Republican 
tag, tag, and bobtail, I would not vote for 
him. ButI know enough of him to belieye 
that, while he is of a quiet and unambi- 
ttious temper, he has just that delicate sense 
of honor which our present Chief Magistrate 
lacks, and just that clear moral insight and 
‘that inflexible integrity which.always dis- 
cerns the right and alwaysaiiersties it, 
without fear or™ favor. He has never 
sought any office; he has only sought posi- 
tions of ganger and hardship in the service 
of hiscountry. Yet the people of the great 

State of Ohio have called him repeatedly 
to the highest office in their gift, and he 
has discharged the trust thus committed to 
-him with distinguished fidelity and honor. 

Mr. Tilden, on the contrary, has been en- 
gaged for several years in scheming for the 
Presidential nomination. He is praised as 
the most adroit of political managers and 
all the resources of his inexhaustible diplo- 
macy have been called into exercise in his 
pursuit of this object. For such a candi- 
date I will never vote. In matters of this 
sort the proprieties and the moralities lie 
very close together, and a man who will 
scramble after an office is morally certain 
to use it for corrupt and selfish ends. Be- 
sides, no such protracted campaign in the 
caucauses for the capture of a nomination 
can possibly be carried on without heavily 
mortgaging the patronage of the Govern- 
ment and making all sorts of corrupt al- 
liances with the worst elements of the party. 
For these reasons I could not have voted 
for Mr. Blaine and I cannot vote for Mr. 
Tilden. 

The relation of Tilden to the Tweed ring 
is another stumbling-block that I cannot 
get over. His ‘record as a reformer mainly 
rests upon his triumph over this ring and it 
is quite true that his services in this fight 
were important; but they were never volun- 
teered till the fight was practically won and 
it had become highly dangerous to be sus- 

ected of being on good terms with Tweed. 

ilden was the political ally, rather than the 
enemy, of the New York robbers. He was 
never credited by the public with any hos- 
tility to them until the popular indignation 
had been so thoroughly aroused against 
them that they were in danger of being 
hung by a vigilance committee. It is said 
that he kept silent through all the years of 
their supremacy, in the hope that he might 





-allin the interest of the Republican party, 


ne from these rascals. But the man who 
thinks so much more of party than he does 
of purity and honesty that he will stand 
silently by when frauds of this soft are 
being perpetrated, lest the party may be 
damaged; the man who Would not smash 
the best patty the world ever saw into ten 
thousand fragments, rather than permit 
such outrages to go on for a single hour, is 
just the man whom I will never help to put 
in any high office. 

The income-tax business also has an ugly 
look. The foreshadowed explanations may 
be satisfactory and they,will need to be. 
Mr. Tilden’s own affidavits have made a 
prima facie case against him; and unless he 
can thoroughly purge himself of this sus- 
picion he ought to be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. Pray Heaven the American people 
may never be left to fall into the damning 
disgrace of placing at the head of theit gov- 
ernment a man who has been convicted ‘of 
deliberately defrauding the government in 
the payment of his taxes. These remarks 
apply equally to Mr. Hayes. As 1 under- 
stand it, the charges of this nattire made 
against him have been fully and satisfac- 
torily answered. But if it can be made to 
appear that he has not been strictly honest 
in his dealings with the tax-gatherers I will 
not vote for him. 

Mr. Adams is neither a Republican nor a 
Democrat. Neither party has of late had 
any right to claim him. He was a Repub- 
lican when it was an honor to bear that 
name. He is now an independent citizen, 
who discharges his political duties in the 
fear of God, rather than the ‘‘ bosses’; who 
accepts any high trust which the people 
place in his hands and discharges its duties 
in the interest of the nation, without put- 
ting himself under obligation to any party 
whatsvever. How well he has served the 
nation more than once we need not stop to 
say. 

Last year a good share of the Republic- 
ans of this state were in favor of making 
him their candidate for governor. If his 
friends had had two weeks more before the 
assembling of the convention, he would 
have been the Republican candidate and 
would have been elected. But it was a 
favor for which he never asked, and he 
would not have abdicated his manhood for 
one moment if he had been chosen by the 
Republicans. He would have accepted the 
office, in all probability, and would have 
gone right on to discharge its duties, not at 


but in the interest of the people of the 
state. Decent men would have come to 
the front; bummers would have gone to 
the rear. Does any one believe that, with 
Charles Francis Adams as governor, Ben- 
jamin F. Butler would now be a member 
of the state central committee?—The 
Springfield Republican, 





IS VENUS INHABITED? 


So far there is nothing in what we hate 
learned about Venus which does not agree 
well with the idea that the planet is a world 
like our earth, where people like ourselves 
might live very comfortably. For it would 
not matter much tous, probably, if the year 
was shortened by four or five months and 
the day by half an hour—supposing always 
that trees and vegetables were so made that 
they could thrive under the change. In 
fact, if any one leaves the temperate 
regions to visit the tropics, he has to under- 
goa greater change. For here in England 
(where I am writing) and throughout the 
United States the seasons change from the 
heat of summer to the cold of winter, and 
back again to the heat of summer, in 
twelve months; but at the Equator the 
greatest heat occurs in spring and autumn, 
or at intervals of only six months. So far 
as the length of the year is concerned, an 
American or an Englishman could very 
well bear the change to the temperate zone 
of Venus, where the interval between the 
successive seasons of greatest heat amounts 
to seven and a half months. 

But when we consider some other points, 
we see that Venus, beautiful though she 
looks, would not be a comfortable home for 
us. In the first place, we know that if we 
draw nearer to a fire we get more heat from 
it. Now Venus is much nearer to the sun 
(the great fire of the solar system) than our 
earth is. She receives, then, much more 
heat from him. _ In fact, it is easily caleu- 
lated that, if our-earth were set traveling on 
the path of Venus, we should receive al- 
most exactly twice as much heat from the 
sun as wedo at present. This would be 
unbearable, except, perhaps, in the polar 
regions; and even there the summer, with 
that tremendous sun above the horizon all 
through the twenty-four hours, would be 
scarcely bearable. Besides, what a con- 
trast between the hot polar summer and 
the cold polar winter, when for weeks to- 
gether the sun would not be seenat all. 
Altogether, this earth would be a miserable 
home for us if her path were as close to 
the sun as that of Venus. 

We see, then, that either there must be 
some peculiarities about Venus which pre- 
vent the sun from heating people there as 
he would certainly heat us if our home 
were there, or else the creatures which live 
on Venus must be different from ourselves 
and the other animal inhabitatts of our 
earth. Unfortunately, we cannot make 
telescopes large enough to show us what is 








keep the party together and rescue it, final. 


reason for hoping that such teleséopés cin 
ever be made. fat we know, however, 
abotit the planet’s condition does not seem 
to show that creatures living there would 
be more comfortable than we should be 
if the earth were put where Venusis. Just 
the contrary, so far as we can judge. You 
know that the seasons on our earth are 
caused by the fact that she turns on a 
slanted axis. If her axis were upright, 
there would be no seasons. If it were more 
slanted, the contrast between summer and 
winter would be greater. Now Venus has 
her axis much moreslanted than the earth’s 
so that her seasons must be very marke 
indeed. Thus the heat of her sumnier 
weather must be even more terrible than 
we thought just now. 

But there is yet another point to be no- 
ticed. You know that on,the upper slopes 
of lofty mountains theré is snow all the 
year round, even in the torrid zone. That 
is because the ait up there is so rare that it 
does ot act like the denser air, lower 
down, which is asort of clothing for the 
earth, keeping the heat from escaping. 
Now, if the air of Venus were very rare, 
something of thesame sort might happen 
on that planet. Just as people who live in 
torrid zones seek the high mountain slopes 
in the hottest seasons of the year, and find 
there a temperate climate, so the inhabit- 
ants of Venus might find it possible to bear 
the sun’s intense heat if the air of the plati- 
et were rare, like that above the snow-line 
in our mountain fegions. 

But it seems that, on the contrary, the 
air of Venus is even denser than ours. 
And it seems also to be a moist air, which 
is just the kind of air that keeps the heat in 
most. The air of Venus is, in fact, so 
dense and moist that it must be very un- 
comfortable to live in, quite apart from the 
intense heat. Thatis to say, it would be 
very uncomfortable for creatures like our- 
selves. 

There cannot be moisture in thé air of a 
planet unless thére aré seas and o¢éahs on 
the planet's surface, No doubt, then, 
Venus has he? continents and oceans, her 
islands and promontories, and inland seas 
and lakes, very much as our earth has. 
Then there must be rivers on the land and 
currents in the ocean. There must be 
clouds and rain, wind and storm, thunder 
and lightning, and perhaps snow and hail. 
Whether the planet is an inhabited world 
or not it would be difficult to say. Perhaps 
itis a world getting teady for use asa home 
for living creatures. Some astrotiomers 
think that the sun is gradually parting with 
his heat. If millions of years hence the 
sun should only give out half as much heat 
as now, pefhaps Venus would be as com- 
fortable a place to live in as our earth is 
new. That may seem to us a long time for 
a planet to wait; but it is net lone to Him 
in whose eyes ‘‘one day is as a thousand 
years and & thousand years are as one 
tac A. Proctor, in ‘St. Nich- 
dias. 





FAMOUS EARLY RISER. 


For very many yeafs a learned French- 
man, M. Dureau de la Malle, took special 
notice of the times at which various birds 
left their nests and began their songs or 
betook themselves to the duties of the day. 
For thirty years this gentleman was in 
the habit, during a good part of the spring 
and summer, of going to bed at seven 
o'clock in the evening, in order that he 
might rise again at midnight and be teady 
to watch the very earliest movements among 
his feathered friends. By uniformly treat- 
ing the birds who built tn his garden and 
grounds with kindness, giving them food 
and protecting them from harm, M. de la 
Malle had made the birds into real friends, 
and he could move about qittetly among the 
trees and shrubs without exciting any alarm 
on the part of those who would otherwise 
have been quick to notice his approach and 
fly beyond his reach. 

he most common birds whise habits 
were noted by the gentlettan in question 
appear to have “turned out” in the morn- 
ings of May and June at the following 
hours; 

The greenfinch from one to half-past one. 

The linnet from two to three. 

The quail from half-past two to three. 

; The blackbird from half-past three to 
our. 
The red-headed linnet from three to half- 
past three. 
The sparrow from five to half-past five. 
The tomtit from five to half-past five. 
It will be seen that the greenfinch was 
the earliest and the sparrow one of the 
latest risers among the birds observed. 
Who would have thought that the sparrow 
would be both the most dishonest and 
mischievous and the most lazy of birds? I 
am afraid other thieves are lazy as well. 

Of course, the rule which M. de la Malle 
laid down, as above-mentioned, was subject 
to exceptions. Sometimes the birds rose 
even earlier, and the reason is thus sug- 
gested in aninteresting extract from the 
naturalist’s statement: ‘‘On the fourth of 
June the red-headed linnet and the black- 
bird commenced their song at half-past two 


in the morning. Struck with the anomaly, 
I went to inspect their nests, and found 
their broods, I thought at first that it was 
a manifestion of parental joy; but I soon 





guing on upen that planet, aud there is” no 


creasing family had hastened their rising 
by an hour and a half; and I could see, by 
the moonlight, the parents constantly 
occupied in seeking on the grass and flower- 
beds the insects which were to serve as 
nourishment for their offspring.” 
Sometimes the birds are deceived in the 
hour. Thus a linnet awoke at half-past 
twelve and began to sing on a tree close to 
the window at which the naturalist had 
placed his lamp. It had mistaken the light 
of the lamp for that of the sun; but ver 
soon perceived its error, and, confused an 
ashamed, went to sleep again. 

A tame blackbird, which was in the habit 
of returning every evening to its cage, left 
hanging in the court, was forgotten one 
evening, aid the cage, was. not takeh it: 
doors. At midnight, when M. dela Malle’s 
lamp was lighted, the blackbird woke up 
and began to sing the airs he had been 
taught. Immediately the wild blackbirds 
in the garden and shrubbery answered the 
songs, and from midnight till morning both 
wild and tame birds sang away as if in 
emulation. . 

I wonder whether the habit of getting up 
very early has anything to do with the 
birds being able to sing so beautifully Sup- 
pose some of our young readers try the ex: 
eriment, and, by getting up early, see 
if they cannot iniprove theif vVéices.= 
Christian Weekly. 


ee 
PUBLIC MANNERS AT THE EXHI- 
BITION. 


Tie manners and opinions of the visitors 
to the Exhibition furnish a good deal of 
interest in themselves. The occtipaiits of 
rolling-chairs are uhiistakably the objects 
of aslight scorn to those on foot, akin to 
the superciliousness of early risers. And, 
notwithstanding hundreds of daily in: 
stances.to the contrary, the pedestriatis ate 
evidently petstaded tliat everybody in a 
chiair is the victim of some strange maiming 
or malady, about which they cannot con 
ceal their curiosity. The interest taken in 
any purchase by the by-standers is so in- 
tense as to be painful to the purcRaser. A 
ring forms immediately round the lattet 
and the vendor, Which in¢reases mémeiit: 
arily, until the transaction is oVer, all haiig- 
ing speechless on the dialogue between thé 
two. When this is carried on in a for: 
eign language the audience looks dis¢oti: 
fited and displeased, as if balked of its 
rights, A lady aéquintance told me that 
just as her purchase was concluded and thé 
article replaced in the case, so tbat it 
became indistinguishable among its fel: 
lows, a stranger of her oWn stx ar 
rived on thé stent, and, seeing that it 
was tdo late, dogged her until they reached 
a secluded spot in one of the less fre- 
quented departments. Then she accosted 
her, in a low voice: ‘“‘ You bought some 
thing just now.” ‘ Yes.” ‘‘What was 
it?” But this inquisitiveness is genetally 
sympathetic. I Witnéssed the sale of an 
India shawl, at which the buyer was anx- 
jos to see it folded and tried on. A couple 
of good-natured young Englishmen, eVI- 
dently novices in playing shopmen, were 
helplessly pulling it hither and_ thither, 
when a very nice-looking, middle-aged 
woman, with an ardent gate, stepped up 
from the vircle, took it from their hands, 
gave it in a trice the proper twist, and then, 
turning about, deftly threw it over her own 
shoulders, and stood the¥e on exhibition 
until everybody Concerned or not coh- 
cerned was satisfied. That sort of readiness 
to oblige is a characteristic of our country- 
folk; but, both abroad and at hoime, it fet» 
ders us liable to be imposed upon by for- 
eigners, which is to be observed at the Ex- 
hibition in the conduct of the attendants, 
A friend who has been at more than one of 
the European exhibitions recognized in sé¥+ 
eral of the departments men Whom he 
had seen at Paris or Vienna, where they 
had been civility itself. Under the in- 
uence of our good-humored democracy, 
they have become extremely impertinent. 
The same change has taken place in 
the manners of many of them since the 
opening of our Exhibition, notably in those 
of the waiters at the restaurants; but, if 
spoken to in the right tone, they come to 
heel at once, except the Germans, who are 
apt to be ill-trained curs everywhere. On 
the other hand, the misconduct of one’s 
own country-people has a more pungetit 
power of annoyance than that of any other; 
and it was almost intolerable to see them 
handling articles the most easily broken or 
soiled with a total disregard of the pla- 
cards, where one would suppose to the 
commonest consideration placards would 
be superfluous. I wish I could have felt 
certain that the person who rapped and 
shook every article in the Chinese annex 
was not a fellow-countryman. ° Unfortu" 
nately, there could be no doubt of the na- 
tionality of a pair, male and female, like 
the first sinners, who, having broken dowr 
the protecting rope, were spreading them?’ 
selves in their dusty clothes on the Gobelin 
sofas in the French department.—‘‘ Atlantic, 
Monthly ” for October. of 





THE MOTHER. 


Tue father isafather, but heis a mas- 
ter. Whatever may be his kindness toward 
the child, the latter never forgets that there 
is asevere eye behind the tender glance, 





became convinced of my error. The.neces- 
“of laboring more hours to feed the in: 
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visible on earth, it is truly in the form of a 
mother. What abandonment is in her 
love! She gives her soul, her heart—she 
gives her all to her child, with no other 
thought but to live and die for it. The 
mother, rather than the sweetheart, has 
the sole right to say ‘‘Thou art myself.” 
The mother, when she is the mére de 
famille, dbdicates the joys of the woman 
in favor of the joys of the mother. That 
which gives the Christian religion such a 
profoundly human character, under the 
aureole of divinity, is the presence of the 
Mother of Jesus. It is her worship for her 
Son; her grief; her transfiguration. I 
have never understood why the Protestants 
should suppress this admirable symbol of 
divinity in the mother. For my part, I 
have always adored the Virgin, because I 
have never seen her without thinking on 
my own mother. And I have never looked 
upon my mother without finding in her, in 
her tenderness for her children, something 
of Mary playing with the bambino. A 
woman who looks upon you, even though 
it be a woman who loves you, never unveils 
in her eyes the furthest horizons of her 
soul—it is asif she represented only the 
days of unrestraint; but a mother has no 
mask for herchild. Her love for it extends 
to the Infinite, to Heaven, to God. If we 
have found an admirable symbol for 
charity, it is in the image of a mother suck- 
ling a child, while holding another on her 
arm and folding a third in her mantle—a 
mother for all three, for those who have 
come and those who may yet come to 
her.—ARSENE HOvssAYE. 





JEANNETTE AND JO. 


Two girls I know—Jeannette and Jo— 
And one is always moping ; 

The other lassie, come what may, 
Is ever bravely hoping. 





Beauty of face and girlish grace 
Are theirs, for joy or sorrow ; 
Jeanette takes brightly every day, 

And Jo dreads each to-morrow. 


One early morn they watched the dawn— 
I saw them stand together; 

Their whole day’s sport, ’twas very plain, 
Depended on the weather, 


Twill storm!’ cried Jo. Jeannette spoke 


OW ¢ 
* Yes, put ’twill soon be over.” 
And as she spoke the sudden shower 
Came, beating down the clover. 


° 


I told you so!” cried angry Jo. 

‘“¢ Tt always is a-raiping !”” 

Then hid her face in dire despair, 
Lamenting and complaining. 


But sweet Jeannette, quite hopeful yet— 
I tell it to her honor— 

Looked up and waited till the sun 
Came streaming in upon her. 


The broken clouds sailed off in crowds 
Across a sea of glory. 

Jenneatte and Jo ran, laughing, in— 
Which ends my simple story. 


Joy is divine. Come storm, come shine, 
The hopeful are the gladdest ; 

And doubt and dread, dear girls, believe 
Of all things are the saddest. 


In morning’s light let youth be bright ; 
Take in the sunshine tender ; 

Then, at the close, shall life’s decline 
Be full of sunset-splendor. 


And ye who fret, try, like Jeannette, 
To shun all weak complaining ; 
And not, like Jo, cry out too soon: 
‘Tt always is a-raining !”’ 
—Mary Mapes Dopag, in “‘ St. Nicholas.” 





THE PURITANS AND THE INDIANS. 


In extenuation of the severity which was 
employed by the Puritans in their conflicts 
with the Aborigines, it must be remem- 
bered that they were in constant terror for 
themselves and their families; that they 
knew not how soon their houses might be 
reduced to a heap of ruins and their wives 
and children brought to a most dreadful 
death; that they had to deal with a cruel, 
cunning, and treacherous foe, who spared 
neither sex nor age, who cut out children’s 
tongues and made necklaces from the 
fingers of his captives. In indignation and 
exasperation, is it strange that the colonists 
should have retaliated, in order to intimi- 
date these barbarians? The public safety 
seemed to require that such fiends should 
be extirpated. Their own existence, they 
thought, could be secured only by the 
utter destruction of their enemies. And 
in this course they believed that they were 
upheld by the Old Testament. They con- 
sidered that they were commissioned to 
root out these Canaanites, to smite them 
hip and thigh, and to hew them in pieces 
before the Lord. They felt that they were 
the chosen people and that they must drive 
the heathen out of the land. We shudder 
as we read of some of the enormities that 
they committed—of the selling and trans- 
porting prisoners as slaves to the Bermu- 
das; of the burning of the Pequot fort, b 
which hundreds of men, women, and chil- 
dren perished in the flames; of the mutila- 
tion of the lifeless body of Philip, which 
was quartered, while his head was placed 
on a pole and” carried in tricmph to 
Plymouth, on Thanksgiving Day. We have 
no apology to make for such frightful 
deeds. Only we must bear in mind the 
intolerant and unenlightened spirit of the 
age,x—Pror. E, J, YOuNG. 
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HOW TO CURE A BAD MEMORY’. 


Your memory is bad, perhaps; but I can 
tell you two secrets that will cure the worst 
memory. One I mentioned above: to read 
a subject when strongly interested. The 
other is: to not only read, but think. When 
you have read a paragraph or a page, stop, 
close the book, and try to remember the 
ideas on that page; and not only recall them 
vaguely in your mind, but put them into 
words and speak them out. Faithfully 
follow these two rules, and you have the 
golden keys of knowledge. Besides in- 
attentive reading, there are other things in- 
jurious to memory. One is the habit of 
skimming over newspapers, items of news, 
smart remarks, bits of information, political 
reflections, fashion notes—all in a confused 
jumble, never to be thought of again—thus 
diligently cultivating a habit of careless 
reading, hard to break. Another is the 
reading of trashy novels. Nothing is so 
fatal to reading with profit as the habit of 
running through story after story, and for- 
getting them as soon as read. know a 
gray-haired woman, q life-long lover of 
books, who sadly declares that her mind 
has been ruined by such reading. 

A help to memory is repetition. Nothing 
is so certain to keep your French fresh and 
ready for use as to have always on hand an 
interesting story in that language, to take 
up for ten minutes every day. In that 





case you will not ‘‘forget your French,” | 


with the majority of your schoolmates. 
—OLIvE Tuorne, in “St. Nicholas” for 
September. 





' Brrps and other animals, when collected 
in large numbers together, have curious 
technical names, which are understood and 
used in the localities where each distinct 
species abound. It is proper to say: 

A covey of partridges. 
‘A nide of p ee p 
A wisp of snipe, 

A bevy of quails, 

A flight of doves, 


A muster of peacocks, 
A siege of herons, 


A flock of geese, 
A cast of hawks 
A trip of dottrell, 
herd of swine, 
A skulk of foxes, 
A pack of wolves, 
A drove of cattle, 
A herd of buffalo, 


A clattering of choughs, A shoal of herring, 
A hedge of thorns, 
And a bevy of schooi-girls. 








Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 

ears and never a bottle returned. It also cures 

iarrhoea, Dvysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and Externa/ Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 

2 Great Cough Remedy. Dr, Tobias’s Pulmonic 

Life Syrup. 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 
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Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. a for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th to 6th sts.. E. R.. N.Y. 





OW 10 BE ‘APY. 


If you would be ’appy all the day long, if you would 
bring sunshine and gladness to your ’ome when you 
return at night, if you would ’ave the ’eart speak out 
in tones of joyousness, wear, whenever afflicted with 
Shooting Pains in the Sides, Back, or Kidneys, a 
Collins Voltaic Electric Plaster. Price, 25 cents. 
Sold everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Bier sted 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms, 

FIRESIDE JEWEL £28 ht oF 


beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET 3,332 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
e kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 

ing. Brilliant illumination. 

Patent Refuse-clearing Grates 

in all of above, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 

§ removed. 


’ 
ANFORD’S MAMMOTH 9,,94038 
still a power. 
The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made b: 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 











Three Things in One. 


VENTILATION of a Fireplace 
RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 
Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
perature throughout a 
On Exhivition St The “CEN. 
TEKANIAL,” 

Annex Main Building. 

THE OPEN STOVE 
VENTILATING CO., 


= 107 Fulton Street, N.Y. 
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T 
CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & (0, 


309 Fulton Street 


AND 
284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
(LATE FOSTER BROTHERS), BROOKLYN. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
---EASTLAKE STYLE--- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 











Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, indiana; 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=-Geat Frees 
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What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 
detect 


and indicate correctly 
any change im the % hours 


the weather 12to 
in advance. it will tell what kind ofa 
storm is approachin, 
quarter it comes. 


gators. Farmers can 2 

according to its predictions. 

save fifty times its cost ina single sea- 

son. There is an accurate thermom- 
attacked, which alone is worth the 

price of the combination. We send it 

id, to any address, on receipt 

wo Dollars. 

Agents Wanted. Send stamp for cireular 
H.W. POOL & CO., 


835 Broadway, N.Y, 


What the Public Say. 

We have carefully inspected the 
above-described Signa! Service Barom- 
eter and found it to be as stated by 
Messrs. Pool & Co., who are honorable 
and reliable.— Boston Daily Globe. 






Syracuse, N, Y., Aug. 8th, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen Barome- 
ters. It gives good satisfaction and sells 
at sight. JOHN R. BAKER. 
Ship *‘ Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. Ist, 1876 
I find your Barometer works as weil as one that 
costs fifty dollars. You can wolr on it every time. 
_Capt. CHAS, B. RODGERS. 
Mention this paper in writ 





EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 


Waltham Watches 


AND ALSO 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 
in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
great engine. 

Prices of WALTHAM WATCHES, through recent 
reductions, are lower than ever before and lower 
than ever was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, No. 1 BOND 8ST., NEW YORK 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


and Iron, makes a 
most effectual cure of a 


settle into 

troublesome disorders. 

Eruptions of the skin are the appearance on the sur- 
face of humors that should be expelled from the 
blood. Internal derangements are the determina- 
tion of these same humors to some internal organ 
Or organs, whose action they derange and whose 
substance they disease and Rene C AYER’s SAR- 
SAPARILLA expels these humors from the blood, 
When they are gone the disorders they produce dis- 
appear, such as Ulcerations of the Liver, h, Kid- 
. nd EB ive Diseases of the 





ealth returns. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDIOINE. 





If you would have 
HEALTH and an Erect 
Form, wear PRATT’S 
new BRACE, all sizes 
for Adults and Chil- 
dren. ‘Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
chestmeasure Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace- 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere, 


8. F. BROWNS & CO. Boston. 


D. LANGELL’S ASTHMA & CATARRH REMEDY. 
= Ha led twen be- 


VEMENT, 


$T- 











unately discov: 
STHMA_ and CATARRH.. 
torelieve any case 0 hmain- 


tient can lie down to 








Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true care 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 







Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 


for it. For Certifi- 
| cates read little blue 
2 book, Hnemy in the 
TRapE-MARK. Air, a 
Wit, F, KIDDER & €O., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N, ¥, 





Bent by mail on receipt of $2, 
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Tusurance, 
ADJUSTING A LOSS. 


Keen fellows those insurance agents. 
There was an alarm of fire the other day, 
caused by a gas explosion in the ‘‘ saloon” 
of Mr. Michael McGowan, at the North 
End. As soon as the excitement had qui- 
eted down a little Mr..McGowan started for 
the insurance office where he had taken out 
& policy on his ‘‘shabeen” and its contents. 

Soon after Michael left a quiet-looking 
gentleman entered and interviewed. Mrs. 
McGowan on the subject of gas. He was 
very severe. He thought the gas had been 
improperly used. He doubted if the com- 
pany would put pipes in there again, if so 
much damage was done. 

Mrs. McGowan was alarmed. She knew 
that much of Mr. McGowan’s business was 
transacted ‘under the gaslight,” and she 
volubly protested: ‘‘ Aisy, sir, av ye plaze. 
Is it the gas and the fire? Divil a harrm have 
they done, anyway, barrin’ Mike drivin’ the 
head av himthro’ the windy. But manny 
the worse lick he’s got whin he’s been out 
wid the byes. Burn, is it? Nothing was 
burnt but Mike’s ould coat. As for the 
whiskey, it wouldn’t burn if you’d trow it 
on the fire. Damage, is it? Wait tillI get 
a drop o’ whitewash, the morrow, and divil 
a sign of a scorch ye’ll see.” 

Meanwhile Mike, with his head bound up 
and wearing a woeful countenance, was 
waiting at the insurance office. Presently 
the agent arrived, and Mr. McGowan 
opened his case at once. 

*“‘Good marnin’. Mister Premium. I’ve 
just drapped in fur me insurance, sor. 
The bloody gas-works, bad luck to ’em, 
busted the stoofing ahl out av the pipes and 
sit fire to me place, and trow’d me clane 
troo the windy, wid me head agin Murphy’s 
wall as kapes the grocer’s shop that came 
from County Cork an’ knows me well, 
barrin’ he’ll sella glass a whiskey on the 
sly, which, being a grocer, is agin me 
tights.” 

As soon as Mr. McGowan stopped for 
wind the agent quietly inquired: 

‘“‘How much do you think your loss is, 
Mr. McGowan?” 

“Well, I do not know, sor. What wid 
me place busted, and me stock burrned, me 
clothin’ destryed, me hed bruk, to say 
nothin’ av the blud on Murphy’s wall, I’m 
thinkin’ a matter of five hundred dollars 
wud be squaring me.” 

‘‘Mr. McGowan,” said the agent, draw- 
ing a bank-note from his drawer, ‘‘I have 
been up to your place this morning and 
seen what damage has been done, besides 
having the pleasure of an interview with 
Mrs. McGowan. There is twenty dollars 
to pay fora bucket of whitewash, a pane 
of glass, and your broken head; and don’t 
you ever try to play games on insurance 
people.” 

Mr. McGowan’s face lengthened inch by 
inch, and his square jaw dropped as the in- 
surance man continued. Finally, his eye 
falling under the gaze of the other, he 
pocketed the money, signed .the necessary 
papers, and merely remarked: 

‘So ye’ve had an interview wid the ould 
woman, have ye? Be gorra! Ill have one 
wid her meself agin I go back.” 

Mr. McGowan was true to his word, for 
he paid the twenty dollars to the clerk of 
the police court next morning for, as Mrs. 
McG. described it, ‘‘batin’ her like an 
ould carpet.”—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 








MEETING OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the National 
Board. of Fire Underwriters commenced on 
Wednesday, the 20th inst., at Underwriters’ 
Hall, No. 156 Broadway. The meeting 
was called. to order by the president, George 
L. Chase, of Hartford. When the roll of 
companies was called, it was found that 
thirty-six companies were represented. 
The treasurer, Mr. Parish, then submitted 
his report, showing that the balance in the 
general fund was $20,423.38; balance in 
the arson fund, $3,649.05; balance in the 
fire fund, 1,808.07. The balance on hand 
from the last report was $852.67 and the 
contributions during the half year amounted 
to $65,161.68. The expenses were $45,591. 

On motion, this report was referred to 








the finance committee to audit and report | 
upon to the executive committee. 

~ The president, Mr. Chase, then read his 
semi-annual address. In the course of his 
remarks he said: ‘‘Many of the difficulties 
which now beset us are the natural result 
of the long and unparalleled continued de- 
pression in all classes of business through- 
out the country. Our interests are so inti- 
mately allied with the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country 
that we cannot expect to be exempted from 
sharing their misfortunes in such a season 
of universal stagnation in business. The 
great decline in the value of real estate, 
the marked falling off in trade and manu- 
facture have reduced the volume of busi- 
ness to be done by the insurance compa- 
nies, and the volume of premium receipts 
has fallen off in proportion. It gives me 
great pleasure to note the spreading belief 
among intelligent business men that the 
worst is over; that better times are near at 
hand—are, in fact, already dawning; and 
to believe that trade, when revived, will be 
upon a more secure and permanent founda- 
tion, with less of the fever and danger of 
overspeculation. There are unmistakable 
evidences of improvement in our manufac- 
turing districts and commercial centers, 
and with the bettered condition many of 
our difficulties will disappear.” 

Mr. Henry A. Oakley moved for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to take into con- 
sideration matters referred to in the presi- 
dent’s address. This was also adopted, and 
on motion the committee was appointed as 
follows: Messrs. Pulsford, Oakley, Bennett, 
Denny, and Dumont. The chairman then 
stated that the future meetings of the Con- 
vention would be conducted in private. 





INSURANCE INVESTMENTS. 





It has been suggested that the tremen- 
dous fall in the market value of coal stocks 
has been specially hard upon a consider- 
able number of insurance companies; and 
it appears from the report of the Insurance 
Department that more than forty companies 
doing business in this city are holders of 
coal stocks and bonds (either owned or held 
as collaterals for loans), to the aggregate 
amount of $2,120,000. In round numbers 
this sum is divided up among the several 
coal stocks as follows: Delaware and Hud- 
son, $410,000; New Jersey Central, $205,- 
000; Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, 
$136,000; and in Lehigh Valley, Lehigh 
Navigation, Philadelphia and Reading, 
etc., $1,870,000. It is to be hoped that the 
managers of our insurance companies took 
fright early. enough to escape loss on this 
class of their investments. If not, to some 
of them the effect of waiting will be equal 
to a pretty serious fire-scorching. It might 
not be amiss for Acting Superintendent 
Smyth to do a little work under the pro- 
visions of the state law authorizing him to 
order sold such insurance inygstments (or 
speculations) as linger below par in market 
value. But the thing that should be 
guarded against by the companies holding 
any of the shares or bonds of the Central 
New Jersey, for example, is selling out on 
a scare while the market is so depressed 
as it is at present. 


A MURDEROUS PLOT FOR IN- 
SURANCE MONEY. 


Mrs. Marrua E. SHose, wife of Milburn 
Shobe, near Oakland Station, endeavored to 
have her servant girl’s (Melissa Huccaba) 
life insured and then murder her. She ap- 
plied to Mr. J. F. Moutfort, of Bowling 
Green, to insure the girl’s life for $80,000, 
saying that she (the girl) had been jilted by 
her lover and intended to commit suicide, 
and that if he would insure her life for the 
sum asked he should receive $15,000. The 
girl finally betrayed so much of the plot as 
she knew, stating that it was not true that 
she had any intention of taking her life, 
but was to be married in a few weeks, and 
that Mrs. Shobe had persuaded her to act a 
part in the swindle. The girl’s lover was 
sent for and married her on Friday. The 
same day two letters were received by 
Montfort, apparently coming from Mrs. 
Shobe, but not written in her hand, detail- 
ing the plan of insuring the girl’s life and 
then murdering her, and making the same 
offer of $15,000 as a reward for his services. 








Holloway, of Ohio County, who married 
the girl, says that he got Milburn Shobe 
drunk, and that he acknowledged the whole 
plot. The Shobes are among the most re- 
spectable familes in Barren. Nothing has 
as yet been done by the officers of the law. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





CANADIAN RISKS._THE COMPA- 
NIES ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


THE representatives of the insurance 
companies doing business at Toronto, Can- 
ada, have at length put their foot down as 
regards communities who neglect to avail 
themselves of all proper precaution against 
fire. They have dealt with Sorel promptly, 
declining risks from that place until it has 
a perfectly organized fire department; and 
we now learn that it is their intention to 
pursue a similar course in regard to other 
citiesand towns. As to thecity of Quebec, 
they seem to have acted very leniently, de- 
spite its particular susceptibility to con- 
flagration. The companies, however, find- 
ing that the city council were not prepared 
to carry out the suggestions of the citizens 
in regard to further fire protection, have at 





‘length taken action in the matter, and 


leading offices are now thinking about 
giving notice that they will cease to issue 
or renew a Single policy there until some- 
thing has been done by those interested. 





INSURANCE NOTES- 


Tuer Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Com 
pany of Philadelphia announces a dividend 
of five dollars per share, payable on the 
14th instant. 

—Bankrupt Chicago fire insurance com- 
panies report balances as follows: Sept. 1st, 
Great Western, $19,330; State, $4,074. 











INSURANCE. 


PHENIX 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 123 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D.,98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 





STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 
Piles. s-acnaccocvecssstcssteostenthccesserare $1,000,000 00 
Sn BaTGEOS, .occcgccescccccsccsscesscecssced 1,549,958 77 
Gross Assets............. - $2,549,958 77 





THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U. S. OF A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Cash s July ist spl peeea, - _ 51,990,000 00 
oo. oe 3,809,767 11 
Sur - = = = 1,319,952 02 


tragts, tes. 
trong ; Stock e In- 
"anal ce Company. 


E.W. PEET, Pres. J.ALDER MiLIB,V10E-Pans. 
J.M. BUTLER, Src 


ACENTS WANTED. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Kates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


0 Indemnity, Rarose Con- 
Lo — a 








‘ONIGTIONG IWLINANLLNOOD 





i 22, 2fand 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


BBMBEB .ceSanee cevcccccccsse¥ ee seseeteees» $6,300,000 
Income............ eecctcccseseese srovrecee 29600,000 
Policies Issued in 187%5...........006+ 0000-6070 


J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President, 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875........ccceeee-cseeee $24,735,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums. .......00..004-¥7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total.....00.. egasevepcuceegenteussccseeceee er 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 

GIGY TAKES... .0..cccccee 56,421 96 
Commissions, .......-+ 404,372 34 


EXpenseB......0.+..000+ 36,629,289 95 


Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. .......++++ $27,677,600 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston and 

purchased under 

foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 


State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks....-....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
DOMES .cccccccrcccesese 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
ME... 5. sskesseetestnn 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
ee 237,409 79—- >" $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks e 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit.........c00 « «+» 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 361,458 88 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 90 


Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance Of existing poli- 


GOB ccccccs ceetccccesevessecoccccese 24,523,170 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
GIG ck cakisonc rcs ee ee +» $1,515,919 49 

New business in 

1875, 83583 

policies, assur- 

eT $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

VASKS..........0000 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to pare 
ticipating - policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, ,. and b of the s0- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries. 








BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPegi#l, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. ith, 188, to 
PARKER HANDY, actn"ana anedeaiae 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, atthe close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLLAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. GEORG G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JE 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON !'RASK, THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B.{HYDE, President 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


Fahd LAMBERY Bib. | Phveictone 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
ponrrenmk SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876, 


Cash Capital - ° = * * = 
Reserve for Reinsurance - ° 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends Miler oif A 


Net Surplus - - 7 "7 7 * 
oe Assets 


Interest ane on iat July, 
Balance in hands of 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





- 2 =#= *# = =: $3,000,000 00 


1,845,521 47 
247,326 66 
dp oe ee 958,868 71 


° bf 7 $6,05 i] 97 {6 84 
: oa? 946 71 
= See 
. 452 5 
Free 48 
9] 
181,157 


Str iz 4 36 






































Premaieas Guo a: ‘and uncoliected on Policies issued at this Office.. 
De. seccéacciadaced, otuenenieesieeee a Mam ieanegeswies sabath oeekeenkteeeela 96,051,716 84 
= LIABILITIES. : 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1876..........cecgesqeseeetereeeeeee iii ea paste oata dad ; $45:260 00 926 66 
Dividernds Unpaid.........-.5 ..ccccescceeescceceetteneeeenetetteetteceet test eebeeseeetteeeeeteeegeeaasee® 
MU sateeriacccocacchecteocacclaccceusccbat eeekattonerceassneteaarsesatie Teo i $247,326 60 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS&S. J. MART dent, 
A. F. ILLMAR’ a Vico 5 ree’'te 
ke 2: E: Ge ancta, | Ase’t Secretaries. D' A: HEALD, 23d VEE 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Zand 19 Warren St., New York. 


po Tan. Ist, 1976. .....0.....cccroccccccccorecs 35,491,635 
Surplu: ky “ 4% 6 pet on ent. 657 
Premfums much less than in other companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 
18265. 1875. 


THE PENNOYLV ANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. “JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres- 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash Capital....cccccccessccceccees «+--1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,........ 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,.........00.+++ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 951,427 42 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 


claims against the Company... 293,738 223 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,....83,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 








144 & 146 BROADWAY 


WEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSFTS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruanr, Secretary. 
W. H. CO. Bantizrr, Actuary. 





SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE “COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Policies = istied on ry600,000,.. 
Ca Stock, 

Cash Assets. Jan. 1st, 1876 - ~ 81,890,965 24 24 
Outstanding Lo 
SaNVORD DWIGHT ia faire, President. 

; ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


waereey DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
. HARDING, General Agent. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in. Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*airs on the 31st December, 1875: 

Premiums seostvonie on Marine Risks from 

Ist pt 1875, to 31st December, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

January, $85, 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394_75 


No Foudes. have been , upon Life 
upon Fire disconnected with 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1875, to 3lst December, 1875 ..........000+0 96,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period. .....+. $2,712,058 05 
Returns of Premiuma and Expenses....... $1,217,47723 
The eign ag has the following Ascot, vis 








Stock, City, = and other Stocks. ...$10,314,940)) 
ns secu by Stocks and oo «+ 2,544,200 
Estate and Bonds and Mo: ae 267,000 00 
wee and sundry notes and claims: due 
e Company, estimated at.............. 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... - 2,076,360 50 
Cash in Bank........ sccccccoscsesccessccees o 402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Bix per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the {th of April next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
#9 J0 H. 
ENNIS, GORDON W. B 

W. H. H. MOORE, FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
PEWwis CORT RANCIS SKIDDY_ 

os es ROB’T B. MINTURN, 

WELL HOLBROOK, H. 

A VID LAN GEORGE W. LAN 
JAMES BRY ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL §.MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST 

Be ALEX ER V.BLAKB 
JOSIAH O. LO CHAS. D. LEV ERICH, 
WILLIAM ME DODGE, ADOLPH ‘H LEMOYN! E, 
THOMAS F F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY, ° 
Pet eet Naa 
JOHN D. .  BAMU 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—-—Or— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 





Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 


Jcieaes Gresetatoonadeescenocts _2.455,378 81 


76. 
THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YoRK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 











—o——— 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 4H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


, ISAAC C. KENDALL, WILLIAM BARTON, 
’ DANIEL 8. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGH®, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


J. ¥. SEYMOUR, 
Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 





The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January Ist, | the claims of this Company to your cenfi- 
1876. At that time its HIsTORY AND CON- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- |upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 
Number of Policies Issued......... " 318,000 | Plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts........2.+.++ $62,000,000 | the age. 

Death-Claims Paid..............++. 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

Mebitacsocccseccnaedveccacaceeca 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 
Number of Policies in Force..:.... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
Cagle Aanebiis esses iscicsccsecésvees 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 *TONTINE 

is State o  eamaca 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 

New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 ‘ ‘ 

Amount Insured................4- $22,000,000 | has received the unqualified endorsement 

Total Income...........-eeeeeeeee 8,000,000 of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts.............--20- 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 

Death-Claims Paid........+..-++++ - 1,525,000 | tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 

Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

Paid.......eeee aaeaaedaucdes ances 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets..........++.000 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

—_——?0-—_—_— 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘* Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 
or Twenty Years. 

Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the “‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 
New York Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY. 


WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 
Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 








NEW YORK. 
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FRUITS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Country Gentleman 
gives a very warm and delicious account of the 
exhibition in the, first part of the month of 
fruits at the Agricultural Department of the 
Centennial Exhibition. He says: 

‘The pomological hall is over two hundred 
feet square, covering about an acre, and the 
whole interior floor was occupied with terraced 
tables and with theeisles between them. Near- 
ly all these tables were densely covered with 
fruit. Canada, Néw England, some of the 
Middle, and the Western States, were especial- 
ly well represented. 

‘“‘ From Canada there were a large number of 
collections, which covered two of the double 
tables, extending some two hundred feet, or the 
entire breadth of the building. Some of the 
pears on these tables were of unusually large 
size and fine appearance and the apples were 
remarkably fair. Large collections of plums 
came from Owen Sound and the Goderich dis- 
trict, where the curculio has not yet found its 
way. There were also many dishes of peaches. 
Among the Canada contributors were Charles 
Arnold, of Paris; P..C. Dempsey, of Albury; 
P. E. Bucke, of Ottawa; W. Sanderson, of 
Brantford ; A. M. Smith, of Grimsby (with a 
fine collection of peaches); John Freed, of 
Hamilton; W. Saunders, of London; Wm. 
Graham, of Ottawa (largely of grapes); D. W. 
Beadle, of St. Catharines; and C. H. Bigger, 
of Drummondsville. Conspicuous among the 
fruits from Massachusetts were the 300 varie- 
ties of the pear, each in a well-filled dish, 
from President Wilder, and 175 _ sorts 
from Hovey & Co., of Boston, These 
alone compactly filled two long tables; 
and they were not brought forward mere- 
ly to make out numbers, for many of them 
were of special pomological interest. We ob- 
served also among the fruits from the same 
state 45 varieties of pears and 27 of apples, 
from B. G. Smith, of Cambridge, and various 
collections from others. F. and L. Clapp pre- 
sented a fine display of their many seedlings, 
among which a dish of Clapp’s Favorite, of 
large size and brilliant coloring, attracted much 
attention. Connecticut filled a series.of the 
tables 150 feet inlength, mostly with apples and 
pears. Messrs. Eliwanger & Barry were the 
principal contributors of New York fruits, 
covering 100 feet of tables with a general col- 
lection, among which were about 160 varieties 

of the apple and some 50 sorts of plums, the 
fine growth of which gave additional evidence 
of the efficiency of their method, long prac- 
ticed, for destroying the curculio. Michigan 
contributed the largest number of peaches, 
that state being nearly the only one this year 
that has been favored with a fullcrop. The 
finest of these came from the orchards at White 
Haven, conspicuous among which were the 
contributions from H. E. Bidwell. I. E. Ingle- 
fritz, of Monroe, furnished 50 varieties of pears, 
and there were a number of other smaller col- 
lections. Large additions were expected soon 
to the Michigan department. Ohio furnished 
an extensive display, mostly of apples, from 
different parts of the state. The fruits from 
Minnesota were particularly interesting from 
the large number of hardy sorts of apples and 
crabs which they contained, and which will en- 
dure the severity of the winters in that state. 
‘Many long tables were loaded with the 
vast collection of apples from Iowa, most of 
which were remarkable for their fine growth 
and fair appearance. We observed also many 
fine dishes of several of the leading sorts of the 
pear. Theapples of Iowa were, however, even 
excelled in beauty and fair appearance by 
those from Nebraska, which attracted great 
attention from the throng of visitors in attend- 
ance. Many of the fruits seemed almost to ex- 
ceed possibility in the perfection of their form 
and the delicate smoothness of surface, com- 
bined with unusual size. Kansas also contrib- 
uted a beautiful collection.” 
eR 


FARMERS’ FRIENDS. 


Tne French minister of agriculture has, by a 
recent act of his, done as wisely as if he had had 
at his elbow, to prompt him, Mr. Davy, of Cam- 
den Town, or the Rev. Gilbert White, of Sel- 
borne. In all the rural districts of France a 
proclamation has been posted on the signboards 
and at the corners of the roads, headed with the 
imposing title “ Ministry of Agriculture.” This 
placard warns the French farmer, in brief but 
admirably-chosen language, to the following 
effect: ‘‘ Hedgehog.—Lives on mice, small ro- 


dents, slugs, and grubs—animals hurtful toagri- |. 


culture. Do not kill the hedgehog. Toad.— 
Farm assistant. Destroys from twenty to thirty 
insects an hour. Do not kill thetoad. _Mole.— 
Is continually destroying grubs, larva, palmer- 
worms, and insects injurious to agriculture. 
No trace of vegetation is ever found in its 
stomach. Does moregood than harm, Do not 








: THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mortal enemy of agriculture. Lays from seventy 
F to eighty eggs. Killthe May-bug.” The notice 
further goés on to argue against the destruction 
of small birds, which are, according to the 
anthority ofthe minister of agriculture, the 
only allies on which the farmer can depend for 
the extirpation of vermin. Children are sol- 
emnly warned to abstain from birds’-nesting, 
and are at the same timé advised that they will 
be paid twenty-five centimes for every five hun- 
dred May-bugs which they may place in the 
hands of the garde champétre. It remains, of 
course, to be seen what effect this ministerial 
edict-will produce, ~It has been the habit in 
France from timé immemorial to destroy re- 
lentlessly all the small birds, and there are 
many people who are ready to tell us that the 
French vine-plague—the phyllozera vastatriz—is 
entirely due to the fact that there are. in France 
no small birds to eat up the spring caterpillars. 
In England you can hardly walk for a yard 
along a country lane without disturbing a 
dozen or more feathered denizens of the hedge- 
row. The blackbird dashes out and scutters 
along the margin of the brook, with a timorous 
flutter of wing and a noisy cackle, half. of 
alarm and half of fleeting defiance. The yel- 
low-hammer hovers from twig to twig, uttering 
his “Skeet! skeet! skeet!” of turbulent dis- 
satisfaction. The black-headed bunting flits and 
flaps this way and that among the sedge and 
dried grass on the margin of the ditch. The little 
golden-crested wren pops in and out between the 
leafage ; and the tomtits hang head downward 
and drop from bough to bough, uttering their 
shrill shriek of querulous challenge. In France 
the pedestrian may walk for mile upon mile 
and nota single bird will meet his eye. The 
French peasantry have been for some years 
past possessed by the ignorant notion that all 
little birds live on seeds, and that the fewer 
small birds there are about the more plentiful 
is the crop likely to be. This prejudice the 
circular of the French minister of agriculture 
will, it is to be hoped, remove. On the whole, 
small birds do more good than harm. They 
destroy a certain ntiimber of. buds, no doubt; 
but they also kill a perfect infinitude of insects. 





AUTUMN HINTS. 


MANURING IN FaLi.—We have long since 
made repeated observations confirming the 
truth that for many purposes manure is worth 
at least twice as much spread in autumn as the 
following spring. Yet the practice is not un- 
common with farmers, who may have manure 
lying in their yards through summer, to omit 
the drawing out till wanted the next season. 
Those who feed cornstalks for fodder find it 
too long and coarse to apply in the spring next 
after feeding out ; but the heaps into which it 
should be thrown will be well rotted by Sep- 
tember. It is then in perfect condition to be 
drawn and applied. It does most good on 
grass-lands ; and if these are intended to be in- 
verted next spring for corn it will give at least 
double the results produced by spring applica- 
tion. It will impart a vigorous start to grass 
intended toremain in pasture or meadow. The 
advantages will be twofold. It will increase 
the grass all through the growing season of 
autumn, and thus produce a good winter mulch- 
ing for the roots; and the wash of the manure 
by rains will run down the roots and become 
diffused in a more perfect manner through the 
soil than could be accomplished by any me- 
chanical means. 


MvULosING GRASS FOR WINTER.—The im- 
portance of this practice, to which we have 
just alluded, is not generally appreciated. 
Grazing short in autumn is one of the very 
worst things that can be done to meadows and 
pastures. If any farmer will examine in spring 
such of his fields as have been closely grazed 
the previous season, he will find the grass 
slow and feeble in starting; but where a good 
growth has been left the previous autumn the 
new grass will be found pushing strongly, 
while the grazed portion has hardly started. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance for 
early pasturage that a heavy mass of grass re- 
main to cover the ground in winter. It would 
be better to feed hay and meal to cattle through 
October and November than to destroy the 
copious pasturage by allowing themto gnaw 
the plants down tothe roots. Some of the 
best stock farmers make it an important point 
to retain amass of grass in their pastures a 
foot or more high for entering wiuter, or as 
much as would cut with a mowing-machine 
nearly a ton to the acre. They have early and 
rich pasturage in spring. The importance of 
keeping meadows also free from cattle in 
autumn is obvious.—Country Gentleman, 





CENTENNIAL FRUITS. 


THE following is from the report submitted 
to Mr. Goshorn, director-general of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition: . 

“Since our last weekly report an exhibition 
of remarkably large apples has been made by 





the Kansas State Commission. Thé exhfhitors® 
were J. H. Walton, B. W. Heed, Samuel Stower, 
Justus Cole, and A. H. Shirm. Among these 
were Summer Bellflower, 123¢ ounces in weight 
and 103¢ inches in cireumference; Early Re- 
mack, 1044 ounces and 114¢ inches in circum- 
ference ; Lowell, 914 ounces and 10% inches in 
circumference ; Summer Queen, 12 ounces and 
10% inches in circumference. There were-also 
some excellent apples marked Gloria Mundi 
and Holly, but incorrectly. The quality of the 
fruit was good in every respect and speaks 
well for the soil and climate of Kansas, as being 
favorable to apple culture. 
“From Ruatan Island, through the British 
Commission, was a large bunch of cocoa nuts 
as gathered from the tree. It was instructive, 
as few visitors had ever seen more than a sep- 
arate fruit. The fruit is borne on pedicles or 
branchlets, along a common radix, usually two 
nuts to a branchlet. 
“ W. B. Read, West Chester, Pa., exhibited 
a seedling peach called Florence. It was about 
the medium size of early peaches, handsome in 
appearance, juicy, a pleasant sub-acid flavor, 
and would make a good market fruit. 
“T. J. Beans, Moorestown, N. J., showed 
three kinds of peaches, among them Crawford’s 
Late—undoubtedly that variety, but singularly 
early for that locality. 
‘From Samuel Townsend, New Castle, Del., 
peaches—Reeves’ Yellow and Moore’s Favorite ; 
the last-named a white peach. These last- 
named are little known out of Delaware, but 
are large, juicy, handsome peaches and deserve 
a more extensive popularity. 
‘A fine display of melons was made by Mr. 
Greger Michener. The citron was of very large 
size, very juicy, and of fair flavor. The green 
cantaloupe varieties were named Long Store, 
Golden Jenny, Pineapple, and Jenny Lind. 
They were well marked in form and appear- 
ance, though small in size. 
“J. S. Haines, of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
through the Iowa State Horticultural Society, 
exhibits some of the best Red Astrachan apples 
we have had before us, being about i2 inches 
‘in circumference and of excellent flavor; and 
some excellent specimens of Carolina Red 
June, one of the most beautiful varieties of 
the season. 
‘ W. L. SHAFFER, Wm. Parry, 
‘A. W. Harrison, THos, MEEHAN, 

“ International Jury on Pomology.” 


WATERMELONS VS. BEETS. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of syrup and some 
sugar are made from watermelons on an island 
in the Sacramento River, where that fruit 
grows abundantly and in perfection. Those 
engaged in the work declare themselves satis- 
fied with the results, but are provokingly ab- 
stinent in giving statistics to the press. Melons 
with white pulp are most preferred. They are 
raised with but little trouble on bottom-lands 
and cost only half as much as beets, which 
have been hitherto the only rival of the caue. 
The juice flows out of the fruit through a 
single cut in the rind; whereas beets require to 
be sliced or rasped. It is free from all dirt and 
impurities and is not injuriously affected by 
the weather in several days. It is now deliv- 
ered in large quantities from the surrounding 
country at the factory at Andros Island. The 
seeds are pressed for oil and the refuse is fed 
to cattle. Though the melon contains only 7 
per cent. of saccharine matter, against 8 in the 
beet, it is claimed that this difference is more 
than compensated for by the reduced cost of 
raising and working. The quality of the sugar 
is said to be superior to that of the beet; but 
upon this point, as upon all the otherclaims of 
the new industry, the verdict of an impar- 
tial jury would be preferred. The watermelon 
crop is profitable now for table supply; but, if 
its pretensions as a source of sugar can be 
maintained, its value to the country will be in- 
calculably increased. It is one of the most 
certain crops in the South and some of the 
Middle States. If it can fairly rival beets—to 
say nothing of its alleged superiority in quality 
and cheapness—that will suffice, for beet sugar 
is steadily growing in importance as a home 
product. Last year over 3,000,000 pounds were 

made in Sacramento alone, and other factories 
in California are doing well with it. A factory 
is flourishing in Illinois, and capitalists of some 
other states, particularly Maine, where the sub- 
ject was deemed of consequence enough by 
the governor to occupy a place in his last mes- 
sage, are thioking of trying the business. 








CALIFORNIA BOTANY. 


AT a recent meeting of the California Acade- 
my of Sciences Dr. A. Kellogg gave a report on 
a dozen or more plants, some of them new 
species and others in certain respects peculiar. 
These included a species of phacelia found by 
Samuel Brannan, Jr., in 1871, at the top of 
Granite Mountain, Kern County. The flow- 
ers are purple-blue and the stems shaded a lit- 
tle with yellow. Plants of this species are 








kill the mole. May-bug and its larve or grab.— 


citizens of Bourbon County, Kansas, through 
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christerfed the” specimen after the finder. A 

new specié& of the wild pea, brought from 

Southern California by Mr. Hutchins, was ex- 

hibited,.and the name given to it is. Lathyrus 

macrocarinatus. It is, perhaps, one of the most 

ornamental yet discovered. The stem is per- 

ennial, and it twines round large bushes, at- 

taining a hight of five feet, and hangs with 

large clusters of-purple blossoms, larger -than 

any known heretofore of this genus. -Of a» 
third plant (A: psoralea), left by Mr. McLane, a: 
student at the University, and safd to have 
been collected on Tamalpais, Dr. Kellogg did 

not think it possible to make a new species, 

He thought it probably a foreign plant. that 
had got mixed up in the portfolio of the col- 
lector. A fourth plant Dr. Kellogg named 
the Lupinus sericatus, from the satin-like ap- 
pearance. The flowers are purple-blue. It 
was found in Lake County, by a Miss Ander- 
son. The stalk of a sunflower, obtained in 
Owen’s Valley, was shown, with the remark 
that probably it would be included in the 
Helianthus Californicus, as a very distinct yari-. 
ety. The farmers say it has recently appeared 
in the vicinity. It has a white stem, very 
smooth, and as many as 300 blossoms form on 
one plant. As a feature for the park it is very 
valuable. Among other plants presented were 
specimens of Nemophyla and Calindrinia. 


EGGS—HOW INCREASED. 


Ir an increase of eggs be desired in the 
poultry-yard, before large sums of money are 
expendedin the purchase of everlasting lay- 
ers, we would recommend the system of keep- 
ing no hens after their first or, at the most, 
their second. year. Early pullets give the in- 
crease, and the only wonder is that people per- 
sistas they do in keeping up a stock of old 
hens, which lay one day and stop three, instead 
of laying three days and stopping one. In 
some parts of England it is the invariable rule 
to keep the pullets only one year. Feeding 
will do a great deal (asurprising work, indeed) 
in the production of eggs; but not when the 
old hens are concerned. They may put on fat, 
but they cannot put down eggs. Their tale is 
told, their work is over. Nothing remains to be 
done with them but to give them a smell of 
the kitchen-fire, and the sooner they get that 
the better. Of course, there are some old 
favorites whose lives ought to be spared as 
long as they can-send forth their representa- 
tives. Judicious mating—by which we mean 
the advantage of a comparatively youthful 
cockerel—may be the means of even exbibition 
poultry making their appearance from the 
eggs of the the good old hen; and here we 
have the exception to the rule upon which we 
insist.—London Agricultural Gazette. 








FIGHTING THE GRASSHOPPERS. 


THE Missouri state government is asked to 

declare war against the grasshoppers. Some 

people in that state think they have discovered 

the destined exterminator of the enemy in the 

shape of ‘‘a small red parasite,”’ and the farm- 

ers are accordingly asking the Government to 

spend a little money in colonizing the Rocky 

Mountains, the original home of the hopper, 

with the new-found ally. The insect, it would 

appear, does not disturb the full-grown grass- 
hopper, but devours its eggs with great avidity; 
and it is on this account that the farmers wish 

to have the ‘‘friendly insect” sent where it may 
live in clover and at the same time make such 
havoc on the unborn hoppers as will led to 
their ultimate extermination. The commis- 
sioner of statistics of Minnesota has been en- 
gaged in accumulating accurate and reliable 
figures as to the loss inflicted upon the farmers 
of the state by these grasshoppers last year. He 
finds that 1,432,573 bushels of wheat, 842,965 of 
corn, and 500,958 of oats were destroyed—a 
total of 2,776,496 bushels of grain in a single 

year! No wonder the farmers wish the Gov- 
ernment to utilize that “little red bug,’’ which 
has already done some excellent service in the 
war against the voracious and omniverous 
hopper.—Daily Bulletin, 





PRUNING RASPBERRIES. 


Some cut out the old bearing canes as soon a8 
the crop is gathered, while others prefer to 
leave the pruning till early the following spring. 
The advantage claimed for the first-named 
practice is permitting the remaining young 
canes more room to grow and thicken for next 
year’s bearing. The objection is the removal 
of a large portion of the leayes which are feed- 
ing and strengthening the roots for another 
year. Cutting- away later in autumn, as 
always happens in severe pruning, makes the 
remaining plants tenderer for winter. We 
are not aware that the different modes have 
ever been given a careful trial side by side ; but 
it,seems.quite probable that experiments of this 
kind would show that the old practice of prun- 
ing early in spring is the best, as the removal 
of leaves in large quantities always gives @ 








highly valued for the garden. Dr. Kellogg 





severe check togrowth and injures the roots. 
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In this connection, the importance of prevent- 
ing the growth of more young canes than are | 
needed, by cutting away supernumerary sprouts 
when only a few inches high, should not be 
overlooked.— Country Gentleman. 
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USE FOR APPLES. 
In some parts of the country, says The Culti- 
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vator, through heavy crops and hard times, 
there is little market for apples. They should 


not be allowed to waste. They may be placed Seedl 


in heaps on the grass and covered with straw or 


Prices Us 





cornstalks, and will keep till winter; and, if 
the straw is a foot thick, long keepers will re- 
main uninjured till spring. In this condition 
they are readily accessible for feeding. Proper- 
ly fed to milch cows, they largely increase both 
the quantity and quality of the milk. Always 
begin feeding in small quantities and gradual- 
ly increase the rations. Large quantities given 
at the outset will do more harm than good. 
Nothing is in more danger of choking a cow 
than smooth-skinned round apples. They 
must, therefore, be either passed through a 
slicing machine or cut on the floor with a clean 
spade, ground sharp. Fed in connection with 
corn-meal, they are excellent for swine. Horses 
fed on dry hay are benefited by a few apples. 
Sheep eat them with avidity. A few in the hen- 
houseare eagerly sought. In all these instances 
they do more good than the mere amount of 
nutriment they contain. 





GERMINATION FROM SEEDS TWO 
THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 


A most interesting observation referring to 
the power of germination in seed which is 
hundreds and even thousands of years old is 
said to have been made by Professor Hendreich, 
in Greece. In the silver mines of Laurium 
only the slags left by the ancient Greeks 
are at present worked off, in order to 
gain, after an improved modern method, 
silver still left in that dross. This 
refuse ore is probably about two thousand 
years old. Among it the seed of a species of 
glaucium, or poppy, was found, which had 
slept in the darkness of the earth during all 
that time. After a little while, when the slags 
were brought up and worked off at the melting 
ovens, there suddenly arose a crop of glaucium 
plants, with a beautiful yellow flower, of a kind 
unknown in modern botany, but which is de- 
scribed by Pliny and others as a frequent 
flower in ancient Greece.—London Examiner. 
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AUSTRALIAN APPLES. 


THE Germantown Telegraph, in noticing the 
contributions of Australian apples at the Cen- 
tennial, says they are distinguished for the re- 
markable want of color. While the fine collec- 
tion from Michigan, as many visitors observed, 
was remarkable for the brilliant coloring, not 
one of the Australian fruits, including one 
hundred sorts, had even a blush equal to that 
often seen on a Rhode Island Greening. North- 
ern Spy was only bronzed. The prevailing tint 
in these specimens was a deep orange. It has 
often happened in the United States that apples 
grown in the higher latitudes have been more 
highly-colored than those a few degrees fur- 
ther south. These fruits were two months on 
the way, were packed in cotton, and came in 
excellent condition. 
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370 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH REQ TED, They will 


All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 
Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 

And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QUICKSAND. 


GOCD ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
= fia. me Neer hy — Unis aa 
end for Pg ustra' ata eed ~~ 


prieas es yproring our adv 
GREAT WESTERN WELL AUGER tl. 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA. 
— in what paper you saw this advere 





SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Al ter patent portable Mulay Saw Mill is adi 
to any locality, will saw any kind of 
Z3\ and will do as much work (power a hands 
| ing considered) as the best Milis. Its 
J frame, head-blocks, and tine parts 
zm are of the most substantial and perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It — set up and 
Started in from one to two days time. 
It is generally driven by th threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten oe are. 
ts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
" “The Mill and Engine may cuvenioas be 
‘— operated by two men. Send for circular. 


oll mma CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


BELLS AND CLOCES. 
















E 


Y ben 


SULPHUR SOAP, 


' Toorovuauiy Cures DiskAsks OF THE SEtx, 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND Gov, 
Heats Sores AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CONTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup- 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BuemisHEs arising from looal impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being a WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
PHUR Barus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and GouT. 

It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES. COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pissoLves DANDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms. 
Prices, 25 and 60 Cents per Oake, Per Box, (3 Oakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B, The 50.cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
cents. 


© Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,’ Black or Brown, 


G. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av. NY. 
URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated a Seerines | in the world. Bach 
bottle contains eighty doses equal to over 
one hundred bottles of the Navural Spetus § Water. 

Asa Tonic it is un had most re- 
1. the most aggra- 





vated cases of ess, 
je gas | It is simple, harmless, and pleasant to 
take. u as a le in t 


the worst cases of 
Eczema and all other Maneuees’ of the skin, Prickly 
Heat, Poisoning by, y 1y3,58 Sumas, 0 or Oak = guns 
cured by the use Water. We will forwar 
three bottles ef he medicine to La. part of i 
oe States, free 


timontals. and directions. 
For sale by all Druggiste and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street; N. Y¥. 





RANDALL’S ENGLISH FOOD, 


RADE MARR. 


e health 


and endurainos tothe HORS comenueully fine con. 








lar attention given to ——. bones Rimes, and Peals 
Bells. Ulustrated Catalogu: ij 








MENEELYS' BELLS. 


1 ao, nich have He A 
pubite fase a whi jon 
unequaled by any and a sale excsodina’ al. 


P.-O, ARES per TPS 


Me ie 


BUCKEYE BEL FOUNDRY. 








MEDICAL 


| Opium and Morphine Cure, 


Jingle ease for twen reliable and has not failed in a 
fo case for twenty 
THO (pet way, 








bis, 26, Were 
Please manila THE INDEPENDENT 


enue, New York 


cow mice: Getler 
more of richer mike a 
ten at ONE-HALF THB cost. 

not es # Bg hee LA is Ted. 

feeds se t $1.75. mas L. 
35 Ce. ert wine &., Rees q % 


{at N. Howard more’ : 
ene so if” 


klyn, N 
“Adelphia.” Nam 


Eav F IGARO 


GRAY y their original colorin a few days 


or BEARD. 
RAY by Druggists and Barbers. « 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William 8t., N. Ye 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 
of Iodide of Iron 

recommended for Scrofulous and de 
Sh fe Rapeormuna, in phar » e disorders, 
parbotie E% Touma cr oipas ress Now Yorr 




















° THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 28, 1876. 








A bad breath may Foaah from acidity of the 
- a or from biliousness. In either case afew 
oses 0: 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


administered according to directions, will supplant 
this nnpleasant companion with a sweet and health- 
fulone. It is a saline corrective, specially suitable 
tor warm weather, and a the system strong to 
do its work of recuperation 


SOLD BY ALL ‘DRUGGISTS. 


BARSTOW 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, | 


Superior toa Steam md 
er, at one-third 1 236 





He qy#M Bray Waratus 
ever made. 
Thousands of testimonials 
from pa ped of the coun- 


. Send for Descriptive 
Cireulars of this and our 


CRYSTAL FIREPLACE HEATER 


A anew departure, combining important improve- 
ments, found in no other. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


230 Water ee ry New York. Erevidemee, R. I. 
6 Union &t., Bosto 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN | 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 
Building, wear Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Facto Middletown, Conn 
_ how Room, is. ‘John Street, N. Y 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 


LSAVE $2099 


B ‘<9 | 
“eh L0 reno’ 
k WILSON | 
SHUTTLE SEWING| 
MACHINE 
THE 5 hE AND 











Main 








IN THE WORLD 


HFOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 10 WHOM] 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS 


DECKER | 


BROTHERS’ 


CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANO 
33 UNION meas NEW * Velen. 


SEND FOR ILL USTRA TED CATALOGUE. 











H.W.JOHNS* 


PATENT, 


os “ 


’ 


Bo ATERIALS. 
PERI DOG AGE ase cet ate 


colors. 

STRAMP ACKING. FIREPROOF COATING for 

an etc. Sheathing and Lining Felts, etc. 
Ready for useand easily applied. 

Send for Pamphiets, Price Lists, Terms to Dealers,etc, 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
W.& x DOUCLAS, 












CONN 
Branch Ware houses 

and 67 John st.. New York) 

and 197 Lake st. Chicago. 

MAN UFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 
Hy¢raulic Rams, Garden 
ines, Pump Chain and 
ures, Iron , Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
WORES FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Medal 


them the Gaiveredl 


tion at Paris, France, 
Hirt and Vienna, Austra; in 


oved. 





BEST PASTE BLACKING 


MIDDLETOWN, | 





BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


IN THE WORLD. 


A SENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN CENTS. 





‘ see 7? 100 Boys will Exhibit “Bixby’s Best” atthe Creat International Exhibition. 
s. M. BIXBY & CO., 


173 and 175 Washington Street, 


New York City. 





267 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, 5-7. and Ingra 
Window Shade 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS, 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 


CORNER 17th STREET. 


in Car a Prine: yey Mattings, Rugs and Mats, 
8 and Cornice: 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


,) 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the 


Fe Sale by all Dealers. 


The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS €0., 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 873. 






Se at 


THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





87, and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


A SeCRAAY & TAYLOR, 


180 and 182 Hester Street, New York,” 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITORE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any Honse in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholésale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 








L a b r ~ r ee ° 
Public or 
Private, Sit- 
ting-Room, 
or Piazza 
should be 
without 
some of my 
Rocking- 
Chairs, so 
roomy, 80 
@asy, and so 
cool these 
sultry days, 
Try my Puri- 
tan Rocker, 
or Old Point 
Comfort, and 
= then find 
Send stamp 
for Illustrate 
+ Price-List 


OLD 
POINT. 
| COMFORT. 









F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 


PHAYES OR TILDEN 


Campaign Outfits, 
Gene oe Badges by nm 





a N.Y. 
mS Jd JOHN ot Barnes Man- 





Mechanics and Ama- 


IVaLG ABLE MACHINES 
r 
10 teurs. Al 


and Des \e 
Send for 48- m 
wd 1 page strated Oat 


Ap 


The Favorite Cigarette Roller. 





Compact, simple, practical, and appreciated by 
smokers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





Keep the Boys at Home. 
MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE 


BY SENDING FOR 









POPE'S 


RIFLE AIR-PISTOL. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Nickel, from $6 to $4. 
Black, from $5 t0 $3. 


POPE M’F’G Co., 
45 HICH STREET, BOSTON. 


EMA 











SONS. 


P 1A NO My . 
‘ 173 acne aeeaaeataaiet oe, 








\ 








CANCER EERE 


“TEE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, Ros. 91 AD 93 Bosx @ramwr, 


4 








OHN WANAMAKER&C* 
i FINE Gn ME aaNHIN 
818410820 
PHILADELPHIA. 


P.M. HOLMES & 60. 


The largest Furniture 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 





ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 
St , Boston, Mass. 





THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 


UBY & @PEARL 


Surface Burning fi Self Feeding 


FURNACES. 


‘CPLENDITY? 


A NEW 


FIRE-PLACE HEATER 


The L P gy mem and 
e Latest, oy. 


FULLER, WARREN & 00. 


236 Water St., New York; 
Troy, N. Y.; Chicago, and Cleveland. 














THE MOST ANCIENT AND ORIGINAL 
DISTLLLER OF THE 


GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 











PRIZE MiDALS: LONDON, 151; NEW YORK, 
1853; LONDON, 1862; OPERTO, 1865; CORDOVA, 
1871; VIENNA, 1873. 

ESTABLISHED 1709. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


FRANCIS TOMES & CO,, 


No.6 MAIDEN LANE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical means yet devised 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 

HARTFORD PUMP CO., 
ad HARTFORD, CONN. 


LAWN SETTEES, 


WITH FOLDING TENTS, 


4g Vases and Tools, Lawn 
Crounet, Flower fanaa, 

a 
Pep poms ete. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


@. WEBSTER PECK, 
’ Manufacturers’ Agent, 
> 110 Chambers &t., New York. 


BEST.” 


Do Your Own | Printing! 


Press for cards, er voices na eta, 
sizes for or larger work. 
eer pdeeet their printing and advertis- 


increase 
wees ts Amateur Printing. bey Ope 
vi 
Printing Boy Syrmife tnd te auger tee 

















EXCELSIOR 





e sseS™ KEisty's oo OG.. Meriden, Oomn. 





Attend the Business Coll 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Table and Ghamber Wares 


AT meen REDUCTIONS. 


Freelain Din. Sets, 100 pieces.. 
eon China Din. Sets, com 


Ps Srbes bree Guie,  an ees 
a 


USER 
c. L. HADLEY, 1ooerer br taaditute, 


d Telegraph Institute 
$3 per week. Journal tree. 





Sa 


Goods carefully wel cod om 4 securely packed for 
mnspgriation, free of any "charge, sent C. \ Bg or “ 


+ 


¥ 





mR 
\ 
wie 
T 








